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flf TO KaXitn roM^r^iat. 

MSNANDEK. , 

Still to be tattling, still to prate> 
No iHJwry ia life so great. 

X HE hnmours and characters of a populous county 
town at a distance from the capital, furnish matter 
of Much amusement to a curious obserTer. I have 
now been some weeks residentin a place of this de- 
scription, where I have been continually treated 
with the prirate lifes and little scandalizing anec- 
dotes of almost cTcry person of any note in It. 
Having passed most of my days in the capital, I 
could not but remark the striking difference between 
it and these subordinate capitals in this particular : 
in London we are in the habit of looking to our own 
affairs, and caring little about those, with whom wc 
liave no dealings : here CYcry body's business seem^ 
to be no less his neighbour's concern^ than his own: 
a set of tattling gossips (including all the idlers in 
the piace, male as well as female) seem to have no 
other employment for their time or tongue, but to 
run from house to house, and circulate their silly 
Stones up and down. A few of these contemptible 
impertinents I shall now describe. 

Miss Penelope Tabby is an antiquated maiden of 
at least forty years standing, a great observer of de- 
corum, and particularly hurt by the bel\»iVv^>3kX <:k^ 
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two young ladies, who are her next door neigh- 
bours, for a custom they hare of lolling out of (heir 
windows and talking to fellows in the street : the 
charge cannot be denied, for it is certainly a ])rac- 
tice, these young ladies indulge themseives in very 
freely ; but on the other hand it must be owned 
Miss Pen Tabby is also in the habit of lolllDg out 
of her window at the same time to stare at them, 
and put them to shame for the levity of their con- 
du6l: they have also the crime proved upon them of 
being unpardonably handsome, and this they nei- 
ther can nor will attempt to contradic^t. Miss Pen 
Tabby is extremely regular at morning prayers, but 
she complains heavily of a young staring (ellow in 
the pew next to her own, who violates the solem- 
nity of the service by ogling her at her devotions : 
he has a way of leaning over the pew, and dangling 
a white hand ornamented with a llamiug paste-ring, 
which sometimes plays the lights in her eyes, so us 
to make them water with the reiiedlion, and Miss 
Pen has this very natural remark ever ready on the 
occasion — ' Such things, you know, are apt to take 
off one's attention/ 

Another of this illustrious junto is Billy Bachelor, 
an old unmarried petit-maitre: Billy isacourtierof 
ancient standing; he abounds in anecdotes nut of the 
freshest date, nor altogether of the most interesting 
sort; for he will tclfyouhow such and such a lady 
was dressed, when he had the honour of handing her 
into the drawing-room : he has a court-atalantis of 
his own, from which he can favour you with some 
hints of sly doings amongst the maids of honour, 
particularly of a certain dubious duchess now de- 
ceased, (for he names no name-s) who appeared at a 
certain m$sq\ier:idcin pnris naturalibus^ and other va- 
luable discoveries, which all the world has long ago 
known^ and long ago been tired of. Billy has a 
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smattfring in the fine arts, for he can net panes, 
and make admirable cotifcC) and write sonnets ; he 
has the best receipt in nature for adentifrice, fnhich 
he makes up with his own hands, and giTasto such 
ladies as arc in bis faTour, and have aa erenrow of 
teeth : he can boast sone skill in id ask) forhe.plays 
Barberini^s miRuet to admiratton, and atcompanies 
the airs in the Beggar's Opera bn his flute in thdr 
original taste: he is also a playhoose critic of no 
mean ptetenslons, for he jnenembers Mrs. Woffing- 
ton, aad Quin^ and M-FSk Gibber; and when the 
players come 4o tawn, Billy is greatly looked up to, 
and has 'been Jfinown to.kad a cJap, where* nobody 
<iut -himself could find a reason for clapping at all. 
When hb ranity is in :thc oue, DiUy Bachelor caa 
talk to you'of his amours, and upon occasion stretch 
the trutJi tosave his credits particularly ia account- 
ing foracertainoldilamenessin hiskjiee^pan, which 
some, who ajre in4he secret,- know^was ^ot by be- 
ing kicked out of a coffee-ihouse, but which to the 
world at large he asserts- was- incurred by leaping 
ont of a window to 'savo a lady's reputation, and 
escape the fury of an enraged husband.: 

Dr. PyebaU is a dignitary o€> the church, -and a 
mighty proficient in the belles lettreai he toils you 
Voltaire was. a man of some faacy and had a knack 
of writing, but he <bids you . beware of his prin- 
ciples, and doubts if he had any more Christianity 
than Pontius Pilate: he has wrote an epigram 
against a certain contemporary historiaa, which 
mits him up at a stroke. . By a happy jargon of 
professional phrases, with a kind of Socratic mode 
-of arguing, he has so bamboozled the dons of the 
cathedral as to hare efie6ted a tolal revolution in 
their church music, making Purcell, Crofts and 
. Handel give place to a quaint, quirkish style, little 
Jess capricious than if the organist was to play ca- 
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tUlions, and the dean and chapter dance to them. 
The doctor is a mighty admirer of those ingcniouf 
pHblications, which are intitled The Flowers of the 
fereral authors they are selected from : this short 
cut to Parnassus not only saves him a great deal of 
ffOund*>about riding, but supplies him with many aa 
apt couplet for off-hand quotations, in which he it 
Tery expert, and has besides a dever knack of wear- 
ing them into his pulpit essays (for I will not call 
them sermons) in much the same way as ^ Tiddy*- 
OoU stuck plums on his short pigs and his long pigs 
and hit pigs with a curley taii.' By a proper 
•prinkling of these spiritual nosegays, and the re- 
commendation of a soft insinuating address, doctor 
Pyeball is nurcrsally cried up as a Tery pretty geo* 
teel preacher, one who understands the politeness of 
the pulpit, and does not surfeit well-bred people 
with more religion than they have stomachs for. 
Amiable Miss Pen Tabby is one of the warmest ad- 
nirers, and declares Doctor Pyeballin his gown aad 
cassock b quite the man of fashion : the ill-natured 
world will hare it she has contemplated him in 
other situations with equal approbation. 

Elegant Mrs. Dainty is another ornament of this 
charming coterie : she is separated from her hns- 
band, but the eye of malice never spied aspeck ufMMi 
her virtue; his manners were insupportable, she, 
food lady, never gave him the least provocation, for 
•he was always sick and mostly confined to her 
chamber in nursing a delicate constitution : noisef 
racked her head, company shook her nerves all to 
•pieces ; in the country she could not live, for coun- 
try doctors and apothecaries knew nothing of her 
-case: in London she could not sleep, unless the 
whole street was littered with straw. Her husband 
was a man of no refinement ; < all the fine feelinga 
•f the human heart' wnre heathen Greek to him ; 1m 
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]o?ed his friend, had do quarrel with his bottle^ aod^ 
coining from his club one night a little flustered, his 
horrid dalliances threw Mrs. Dainty into strong 
hysterics^ and the covenanted truce being now 
broken^ she kept no further terms with him, and 
they separated. It was a step of absolute necessity^ 
for she declares her life could no otherwise hare 
been sa?ed ; his boisterous familiarities would have 
been her death. She now leads an uncontaminated 
life, Supporting a feeble frame by medicine, sipping 
her tea with her dear quiet friends, eyery evening, 
chatting o?er the little news of the day, sighing cha- 
ritably when she hears any e?il of her kind neigh* 
bours, turning off her femme-de-chambre mice a 
week or thereabouts, fondling her lap-dog, who is a 
dear sweet pretty creature, and. so sensible, and 
taking the air now and then on a pillion behind 
faithful John, who is so careful of her and sohandy, 
and at the same time one of the stoutest, hand- 
aomest, best-limbed lads in all England. 

Sir Hugo Fitz-Hugo is a decayed baronet of a 
family so very ancient, that they ha?e long since 
worn out the estate that supported them : Sir Hugo 
knows his own dignity none the less, and keeps a 
little snivelling boy, who can scarce mo?e under the 
load of worsted lace, that is plaistered down the 
edges and seams of his livery : he leaves. a ^biting 
card at your door, stuck as full of emblems as an 
American paper dollar. Sir Hugo abominates a 
tradesman ; hirH>l factory nerves are tortured with 
the scent of a grocer, or a butcher quite across the 
way, and as for a tallow-chandler he can wind him 
to the very end of the street ; these are people, 
whose visits he cannot endnre; their very bills turn 
his stomach upside down. Sir Hugo inveighs 
against modem manners as severely as Cato would 
against French cookery ; he notes down omissioni 
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in punctilio as a merchant does bills for protesting: 
and in cold weather Sir lingo is of some use, for 
he suffers no man to turn his back to the fire and 
siireen it from the company who sit round : he 
hold^it for a solecism in good-brcedingforanyman 
to touch a lady's-'hand without his glove : this as a 
general ■ maxim Miss Pen Tabby agrees to, but 
doubts whether there 'are not some cases when tt 
may be waved! he anathematizes the heresy of a 
gentleman's sitting at the head of a lady's table, and 
contends that the honours of the upper dish are the 
unalienable rights of the mistress of the family: in 
short, Sir Hugo Fitx-Hugo has more pride about 
him than he knows how to dispose of, and yet can- 
not find in his heart to bestow one atom of it upoa 
honesty : from the world he merits no other praise 
but that of haviilg lived' single all his life* and being 
the last of his family-; at his decease 4ho Fita- 
Hugos will be extinct* 

This society may also beast a tenth muse in the 
person of the celebrated Rhodopc : her talents are 
multifarious : poetical^ biograghical, epistolary, misr 
ccllaneous : she can reason like Socrates, dispute 
like Aristotle and love like Sappho ; her magnani- 
mity equals that of Marc Antony, for when the 
world was at his feet, he sacrificed it <i//ybr /ot^,and 
accounted it welllosi. She was a -philosopher in her 
leading' strings, and had travelled geographically 
oyer the globe ere she could set one foot fairly be- 
fore the other: her cradle was rocked to the Iambic 
measure, and she was lulled to sleep by singing to 
her an ode -of Horace. Rhodopehas written a book 
of travels full of most enchanting incidents, which 
some of her admirers say was actually sketched in 
the nursery^ and only filled up with little temporary 
touches in her riper years: 1 know they make appeal 
to bet style as internal evidence of what they assert 
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»lK>iit the nursery ; but though I am ready to ad* 
mil that it has every intantioo charm, which they 
discofer in it, vet i cannot^o the length of thinking 
with them, that a mere infant could possibly dictate 
any thing so nearly approaching to the language of 
men and women : we all know that Goody Two* 
shoes, and other amusing books, though written for 
children, were not written by children. Rhodope 
has preserved some singular curiosities in her mu* 
iiftem : she has a bottle of coagulated foam, some* 
tiling like the congealed blood ef Saint Jan uarius-: 
this she maintains was the veritable foam of the trer 
mcndous Minotaur of Crete of immortal memory ; 
there are some, indeed, who profess to doubt this, 
and assert that it is nothing more than the slaver of 
a noble English mastiff, which went tame about her 
house, and, though formidable to thieves and inter- 
lopers, was ever gentle and atTectionate to honest 
men. She has a lyre in fincperservation, held to be 
the identical lyre which Phaon played upon, when 
le won the heart ef the amorous Sappho ; this also 
is matic matter of dispute amongst the cognoscenti ; 
these will have it to be a common Italian instru- 
ment^ such as the ladies of that country play upon 
to this day ; this is a point they must settle as they 
can, but ail agree it is a well-strung instrument, and 
ilisconrsea sweet wusic» She has in her cabinet an 
evergreen of the cypress race, which is supposed to 
Itc the very individual shrub that led up the ball 
when Orpheus fiddled and the groves began a vege- 
table dance ; and this they tell' you was the origin of 
all country dances, now in such general practice^ 
She has also in her possession the orUinat epistFe 
which king Agcnor wrote to £uropa, dissuading her 
from her ridiculous partiality for her favourite buH, 
when Jupiter in the form ot that animal took heroff 
in spite of airAgcnor*s remonstrances, and carried 
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her across the sea with him upon a tour, that has 
immortalized her name through the most enlight- 
ened quarter of the globe : Rhodope is so teiiaciout 
of this maauscript, that she rarely indulges the cu« 
riosity of her friends with a sight of it ; she has 
written an answer in Europa's behalf after the marw 
ner of Ovid*s epistle, in which she makes a very in- 
genious defence for h6r heroine, and crcry body^ 
who has seen the whole of the correspondence, al- 
lows that Agenor writes like a man who knew little 
of human nature, and that Rhodope in her reply 
lias the best of the argument. 
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Hom0 extra est corpus sutun cum irascitur, 

p. SYRUS. 

It is wonderful to me that any man will surrender 
himself to be the slave of peevish and irascible hu. 
mourSy that annoy his peace, impair his health and 
hurt his reputation. Who does not love to be 
greeted in society with a smile? Who lives that is 
insensible to the frowns, the sneers, the curses of 
his neighbours ? What can be more delightful than 
to enter our own doors amidst the congratulations 
of a whole family, and to bring a cheerful heart 
into a cheerful house ? Foolish, contemptible self- 
tormentors ye are, whom every little accident irri- 
tates, every slight omission piques ! Surelv we 
should guard our passions as we would any other 
combustibles, and not spread open the iniiammabk 
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nagasine to catch the first spark that maj blow it 
and ourseWes into the air. 

Tom Tinder is one of these touchy blockheads^- 
-whom nobody can endure : the fellow has not a 
single pica in life for hb ill temper ; he does not 
want money, is not married, has a great deal of 
health to spare, and neyer once felt the slightest 
twinge of the gout. His eyes no sooner open to 
the morning light than he begins to quarrel with the 
weather ; it rains, and he wanted to ride ; it is sun- 
shine and he meant to go a fishing ; he would hunt 
only when it is a frost, and never thinks of skating 
but in open weather ; in short the wind is never in 
the right quarter with this testy fellow ; and though 
I could excuse a man for being a little out of hu- 
mour with an easterly wind, Tom Tinder shall box 
the whole compass, and never set his needle to a 
single point of good humour upon the face of it. 

He now rings his bell for his servant to begin the 
operation of dressing him, a task more ticklish than 
to watt upon the toilette of a monkey : as Tom 
shifts his servants about as regularly as he does his 
shirt, 'tis all the world to nothing if the poor 
devil does not stumble at starting ; or if by happy 
inspiration he should begin with the right foot fore- 
most, Tom has another inspiration ready at com« 
mand to quarrel with him for not setting forward 
with the left : to a certainty then the razor wants 
strapping, the shaving water is smoaked, and the 
deviPs in the fellow for a dunce, booby, and block- 
head. 

Tom now comes down to breakfast, and though 
the savage has the stomach of an ostrich, there is 
not a morsel passes down his blaspheming- throat 
without a damn to digest it ; 'twould be a less 
dangerous task to serve in the morning mess to a 
fasting bear. He then walks forlh into bis garden*^ 

TOL. XL. c 
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there he does not meet a plant, which his ilUhn* 
mour does not cn^^raft with the bitter fruit of curs- 
ing ; the wasps have pierced his nediarines ; the ca« 
terpillars have raised contributions upon his cab* 
.bages, and the infernal blackbirds have eaten up all 
his cherries : Tom's soul is not large enough to aU 
low the denizens of creation a taste of Nature's 
gifts, though he surfeits with the superabundance 
of her bounty. 

He next takes a turn about his farm ; there yexa* 
tion upon vexation crosses him at every corner : 
the ily, a plague upon't, has got amongst his tur- 
nips ; the smut has seized his wheat, and his sheep 
are falling down with the rot : all this is the fault of 
his bailiff, and at his door the blame lies with a 
proportionable quantity of blessings to recommend 
it. lie finds a few dry sticks pickt out of his 
hedges, and he blasts all the poor in the neighbour, 
hood for a set of thieves, pilferers, and vagabonds. 
He meets one of his tenants by the way, and he has 
a petition for a new gate to hU farm-yard, or some 
repairs to his dove house, or it may be a new thresh- 
ing-floor to his barn — hell and fury ! there is no end 
to the demands of these cursed farmers — his stomach 
rises at the request, and he turns aside speechless 
with rage, and in this manner pays a visit to his 
masons and carpenters, who arc at work upon a 
building he is adding to his offices : here his choler 
instead of subsiding only flames more furiously, for 
the idle rascals have done nothing ; some have been 
making holiday, others have gone to the fair at the 
next town, and the master workman has fallen from 
the scaffold, and keeps his bed with the bruises ; 
every devil is conjured up from the bottomless pit to 
come on earth and confound these dilatory miscre- 
ants ; and now let him go to his dinner with what 
stomach he may. If an humble parson or depend* 
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ant cousin expects a peaceful tneal at his table, he 
may as well sit down to feed with Thyestes or the 
Centaurs. After a meal of misery and a «;lasff of 
wine, which ten to one but the infernal biitler hat 
clouded in the decanting, he is summoned to a game 
at back -gammon : the parson throws size-ace, and 
in a few more casts covers all his points ; the de- 
vil's in the dice ! Tom makes a blot, and the par- 
son hits it ; he takes up man after man, and all his 
points are full, and Tom is gammoned past redemp- 
tion — can flesh and blood bear this ? Was e!rer^Qch 
a run of luck ? The dice-box is slapt down with a 
vengeance; the tables ring with the deafening 
crash, the parson stands aghast,and Tom stamps the 
floor in the phrenzy of passion — despicable passion! 
miserable dependant ! — 

Where is bis next resource ? the parson has fled 
the pit ; the back-gammon table is closed ; no 
cheerful neighbour knocks at his unsocial gate ; 
silence and night and solitude are his melancholy in- 
mates; his boiling bosom labours like a turbid sea 
after the winds are lulled ; shame stares him in the 
face ; conscience plucks at his heart, and, to divert 
his own tormenting thoughts, he calls in those of 
another person, no matter whom — the first idle au- 
thor that stands next to his hand : he takes up a 
book ; 'tis a volume of comedies ; he opens it at 
random ; 'tis all alike to him where he begins ; all 
onr poets put together are not worth a halter ; ht 
stambles hy mere chance upon ^ The Choleric 
Man ;' 'twas one to a thousand he should strikie 
upon that blasted play — What an infernal title ! 
What execrable nonsense ! What a canting, preach- 
ing puppy of an author ! Away goes the poet with 
^is play, and half a dozen better poets than himself 
boond up in the same luckless volume^ the inno- 
cent sufferers for his offence. 

c8 
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Tom now sits forlorn, disgusted, without a friend 
liying or dead to cheer him, gnawing his own heart 
for want of other diet to feed his spleen upon : at 
length he slinks into a comfortless bed ; damns his 
servant as he draws the curtains round him, dropg 
lisleep and dreams of the devil. 

Major Manlovc is a near neighbour, but no inti- 
mate of Tom Tinder's : with the enjoyments that 
result from health, the major is but rarely blest, for 
a body- wound, which he received in battle, is ap( 
ilpon certain changes of the climate to visit him 

'With acute pains. He is married to one of the best 
of women ; but she too has impaired her health by 
nursing him when he was wounded, and is subjedt 
to severe rheumatic attacks. Love however has an 
opiate for all her pains, and domestic peace ponrs a 
balsam into the husband's wound. It is only by 
the scrutinizing eyeofaffe6tion, that either can dis- 

' coyer when the other suffers, for religion has en- 
dowed both hearts with patience, and neither will 
permit a complaint to escape, which might invite the 
fympathizing friend to share its anguish. Disabled 

' for service, . Major Manlove has retired upon half- 
pay, and as he plundered neither the enemy's coun- 
try nor his own during the war, he is not burthened 

-with the superfluities of fortune ; happily for him 

^ese are not amongst his regrets, and a prudent 
(Economy keeps him straight with the world and 

'•independent. 

Olie brave youth, trained under his own eye in 
the same regiment with himself, is all the ofi*spring 
h^ven hath bestowed upon this worthy father, and 
id him the hearts of the fond parents are centered; 
yet not so centered, as to shut them against the ge- 
neral calls of philanthropy, for in the village where 
ihey live they are beloved and blessed by every crea- 
ture. The garden furnishes amusement to Mrs. 
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ManloTe, and when the sharp north-east does not 
blow pain into the major's wound^ he is occupied 
with his farm : his trees, his crops, his cattle are 
his narslings, and the poor that labour in his scr- 
Tice are his children and friends. To his superiors 
major Manloye deports himself with that graceful 
respect, that puts them in mind of their own dig. 
nity without diminishing his ; to his inferiors he is 
ever kind and condescending : to all men he main- 
tains a natural sincerity, with a countenance so ex* 
prcssiye of the benevolence glowing in his heart, 
that he is beloved as soon as known, and known as 
soon as seen. With a soul formed for society, and 
a lively flow of spirits, this amiable man no sooner 
enters into company, than his presence diffuses joy 
and gladness oyer the whole circle : every voice bids 
him welcome ; every hand is reached out to greet 
him with a cordial shake. He sits down with a 
complacent smile ; chimes in with the conversation 
as it is going, hears all, overbears none, damps no- 
body's jest, if it is harmless ; cuts no man's story if 
It is only tedious, and is the very life and soul of 
the table. 

According to annual custom I passed some days 
with him last autumn: there is a tranquillity, which 
transpires from the master and mistress of this fa- 
mily through every member belonging to it ; the 
servants arefew,but so assiduous in their respective 
stations, that you can be no where better waited 
on : the table is plain, but elegant, and though the 
major himself is no sportsman, and has done carry* 
ing a gun, the kindness of his neighbours keeps him 
well supplied with game, and every sort of rural 
luxury, that their farms and gardens can furnish. 
Nothing can be more delightful than the face of the 
country about him, and I was charmed with his 
little ornamented farm in particular : illakQ ^\v^Qivi>A^^ 

g3 
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of the garden, and the abundance of its froits and 
flowers bespeak Mrs. Manlove no common adept in 
that sweet and captivating science. 

One day as my friend and I were riding throagh 
the fields to enjoy the western breeze of a fine Sep« 
tember morning, our ears were saluted with the full 
chorus of the hounds from a neighbouring copse, 
and as we were crossing, one of the pastures towards 
them, we heard two men at high words behind a 
thick hedge, that concealed tliem from onr sight, 
and soon after the sound of blows which seemed to 
be hcafily laid on, accompanied with oaths and 
cries that made us push to the next gate, with all 
the speed we could mui^ter. One of the combatants 
was lying on the ground, roaring for mercy under 
the cudgel of his conqueror, who was belabouring 
him at a furious rate : the person of the victor was 
unknown to major Manloye : the yanqiiished soon 
made him recognise the rueful features of Tom 
Tinder, who called upon the major by name to in- 
terpose and save him from being murdered. 

This was no sooner 'done than the cudgeller, who 
was a sturdy clown, gave us to understand, that he 
Jhad been doing no more than every. Englishmen has 
a right to do, returning the loan of a blow with 
proper interest to the lender : this the prostrate hero 
4id not deny, but asserted that the rascal had headed 
•the hare as she was breaking cover, and turned her 
into the wood again, by which means he had. spoilt 
<the day's sport. — And did you this designedly ? 
.said the major. — ^Not I, master, replied the coun- 
rtrymap, as heaven shall judge me ! 1 love the sport 
too well to spoil it wilfully : bat if I was travelling 
along the readjust as puss was popping through the 
hedge, could I. help it? ami in.the fault? And 
should this gentleman, if he b&a gentleman, ride up 
to me as if be wonld have trampled me like a dog 
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under his horse's feet, and lay the butt of his whip 
upon my scull ? I think no man can bear that ; so 
I pulled him out of the saddle, and baijged him 
well^and I think no good man, as you appear to be, 
"will say otherwise than that he well desenred it* 
If this be so, answered the major, I can say nothing 
to the contrary.—- How, Sir, exclaimed the squire, 
who was now upon his legs, is a rascal like this to 
return blow for blow, and does major Manlore abet 
him in such insolence i — I am sorry, Sir, replied the 
major, calmly, you should put such a question to 
me ; but when gentlemen lose their temper — Sir, 
quoth Tom, interrupting him, I haye lost my horse, 
and that's the worse loss of the two— 'tis what you 
are l^ast used to, replied the major, and without 
more words quietly trotted homewards. 

As wc jogged along my friend began to comment 
with such pleasantry upon this ridiculous incident, 
Interlarding his discourse e?ery now and then with 
remarks of a more serious sort upon the ill effects 
of a hasty temper, and giying me some traits of his 
neighbour's habits of life, which, though not so 
uncommon as I could wish, were nerejrtheless such, 
as, when contrasted with his benevolent character, 
may perhaps senre to furnish out no very unedify- 
ing topic for an Essay in < The ObserTor.' 
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Neque lex ettputior uUa 
Quam necis urHfices arte perire 9u&. 

. Wb baTO heard so much of the tragical effects of 
Jealousy, that I was not a little pleased with an ac 
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coant lately gWen me of a gentleman, who had been 
happily cured of his jealousy without any of those 
melancholy circumstances, which too frequently re- 
sult from that fatal passion, even when it is ground- 
less : as this gentleman's jealousy was of that de- 
scription, I am the rather tempted to relate the 
story (under proper caution as to names and per- 
sons) because there is a moral justice in its catas- 
trophe, which is pleasing even in fiction, but more 
particularly so when we meet it in the real occur- 
rences of life. 

Sir Paul Testy in his forty-eighth year married 
the beautiful Louisa in her eighteenth : there are 
some parents, who seem to think a good settle- 
ment can atone for any disparity of age, and 
Louisa's were of this sort. Sir Paul had a maiden 
sister several years younger than himself, who 
had kept his house for some time before hrs 
marriage with Louisa, and as this lady was in 
fact an admirable ceconoroist, and also in possession 
of a very considerable independent fortune, the pru- 
dent baronet took his measures for her continuance 
in his family, where, under pretence of assisting the 
inexperience ofhis young bride, she still maintained 
li^r government in as absolute authority as ever : as 
Miss Rachel would have been better pleased with 
her brother, had he chosen a wife with less beauty 
and more fortune than Louisa brought into the fa- 
mily, it may well be doubted if she would have re- 
mained with him after his marriage, had she not 
been preUy far advanced in an affair of the heart 
with a certain young gentleman, whose attentions 
though in fact directed to her purse, she was wil- 
ling to believe had been honourably addressed to 
her person : this yoting gentleman, whom I shall 
*aJJ Lionel, was undoubtedly ai\ object well deserv- 
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ing the regards of any lady in Mbs Rachel's predi« 
cament ; with a fine person and engaging address 
he had the reconimendation of high birth, being a 
younger son of the lord Mortimer, a Tenerable old 
peer, who resided at his family mansion within a 
few miles of Sir Paul,, and lived upon the most 
friendly terms with him in a frequent intercourse of 
visits : Lionel had giren this worthy father great 
uneasiness from his early dissipation and extrava- 
gance ; considerable sums had been paid for him to 
clear his debts, but the old lord's estate being a mo- 
derate one, and entailed upon his eldest son, Lionel 
had been obliged to sell out of the army, and was 
now living at home upon the bounty of his father 
on a reduced and slender allowance* 

It is not to be wondered at that Lionel, who felt 
bis own embarrassments too sensibly to neglect any 
fair means of getting rid of them, should be willing 
to repair his shattered fortunes by an advantageous 
match ; and though Miss Rachel was not exactly 
the lady he would have chosen, jet he very justly 
considered that his circumstances did not entitle 
him to chuse for himself; he was also strongly 
urged to the measure by his father, to whose wishes 
lie held himself bound to conform, not only on the 
score of duty but of atonement likewise : at this 
time the affair was in so promising a train, that 
there is little doubt but it would have been brought 
to a conclusion between the parties, had not Sir 
Paul's marriage taken place as it did ; but as Miss 
Rachel, for reasons which aresufficiently explained, 
determined upon remaining with her brother, the 
intercourse between the lovers was renewed, as 
soon as Sir Paul had brought home his bride, and 
was sufficieptly settled to receive .the visits of his 
friends and neighbours on the occasion. 
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Now it was that the unhappy Rachel became a 
Victim to the' most tormenting of all human passi- 
oits r'her sister-in-lavir had a thousand charms, and 
she sobn discovered, -or fancied she discovered, that 
Lionel's {Ittentibtis were directed towards a fairer 
object than herself : she had now the strongest of all 
motiyes for keeping a watchful eye upon Louisa's 
behaviour, and it is the property of jealousy to mag- 
nify and discolour every thing it looks upon ; for 
some time however she l^ept herself under prudent 
restraint ; a hint now and then, cautiously intro- 
duced in the way of advice, was all she ventured 
upon ; but these hints were so little attended to by 
Louisa, whose innocent gaiety lent no ear to such 
remonstrances, that they were occasionally repeated 
in a graver tone; as these grew more and more 
peevish, Louisa began to take a little mischievous 
pleasure in teazing, and was piqued into a beha- 
Tiour, which probably she would never have in- 
dulged herself in towards Lionel, had not RachePs 
jealousy provoked her to it ; still it was innocent, 
but so far imprudent, as it gave a handle to Rachel's 
malice, who now began to sow the seeds of discon- 
tent in her brother's irritable bosom. 

In one of those sparring dialogues, which now 
frequently passed between the sisters, Rachel, after 
descanting upon the old topic with some degree of 
asperity, concluded her lecture with many profes- 
sions of zeal for Louisa's happiness, and observed 
to her, as an apology for the freedom of her advice, 
that she had a right to some little experience of the 
world more than had yet fallen to the other's lot ; 
to which Louisa replied with some ' tartness — 
^ True ! for you have lived more years in it than 
I have.' — * A few perhaps,' answered Rachel. — 
^ As few or as many as you chuse to acknowledge,' 
added Louisa : ^ It is one amongst a variety of ad« 
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vantages over mCy which you arc too generous to 
boast of, and I am too humble to repine at.' — ^ Be 
that as it may,' said the other damsel, ^ ycu will 
give me leave to observe that you have a double call 
upon you for discretion ; you are a married wo. 
xnan.' 

^ Perhaps that very circumstance may be a proof 
of my indiscretion.' 

^ How so, madam! I may venture to say my 
brother Sir Paul was no unseasonable match for 
your ladyship ; at least I can witness some pains 
were employed on your part to obtain him.' 

^ Well, my dear sister, replied Louisa with an 
affected nonchalance, ^ after so much pains is it not 
natural I should wish to repose myself a little ?' — 
' Indiscretion admits of no repose ; health, honour, 
happiness are sacrificed by its effects ; it saps the 
reputation of a wife; it shakes theaflections of 91 
husband.' 

^ Be content !' cried Louisa,' ' if you will give 
no cause for disturbing the affections of the hus- 
band, I will take care none shall be given for at* 
tainting the reputation of the wife.' 

At this moment Sir Paul entered the room, and 
perceiving by the countenance of the ladies, that 
they were not perfectly in good-humour with each 
other, eagerly demanded of Louisa why she looked 
so grave. 

* I would look grave, if I could/ she replied^ 
* out of compliment to my company ; but 1 have 
so light a conscience and so gay a heart, that I caiv*- 
not look gravity in the face without laughing at it,* 

This was delivered with so pointed a giance at 
Rachel, that it was not possible to mistake the ap- 
plication, and she had no sooner left the room, 
than an explanation took place between the brother 
and sister, in the course of which Rachel artfully- 
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^^ontrived to infuse such a copious portion of her 
own poisonous jealousy into the bosom of Sir Paul, 
that upon the arrival of lord Mortimer, which was 
at this crisis announced to him, he took a sudden 
determination to gi?e him to understand how ne- 
cessary it was become to his domestic happinei^s^ 
that Lionel should be induced to discontiaue his 
visits in his family. 

Under these im prcssions, and in a very awkward 
state of mind Sir Paul repaired to his library, where 
lord Mortimer was expecting him in a situation of 
no less cmbarassment, having conned, over a speech 
for the purpose of introducing a proposal for an al- 
liance between the families, and with a view to 
sound how Sir Paul might stand affected towards a 
match between his son Lionel and Miss Rachel. 

As soon as the first ceremonies were over, which 
were not very speedily dismissed, as both parties 
were strict observers of the old rules of breeding, his 
lordship began, after his manner, to wind about by 
way of reconnoitring his ground, and having com- 
posed his features with much gravity and delibera- 
tion, began to open his honourable trenches as fol- 
lows — ' in very truth. Sir Paul, 1 protest to you 
there are few things in life can give me more plea- 
sure than to find my son Lionel so assiduous in his 
visits to this family.' — The baronet, whose mind at 
this moment was not capable of adverting to any 
other idea but what had reference to his own jea- 
N^ lousy, stared with amazement at this unexpected 
\address, and was staggered how to reply to it ; at 
l^^ with much hesitation, in a tone of ill counter- 
feited raillery, he replied, that he truly believed 
there was one person in his family, to whom Mr. 
Lionel's visits were particularly acceptable: and as 
this was a subject very near his heart, nay, that 
alone upon which the honour and happiness of him 
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and his family depended, he assured his lordship 
that it was with avidity he embraced the opportu* 
nitj of coming to an explanation, which he hoped 
would be as confidential on his lordship's part, as it 
should be on his own. There was something in 
the manner of Sir Paulas dc1i?ery, as well as in the 
matter of the speech itself, which alarmed the here, 
ditary pride of the old peer, who drawing himself 
up with great dignity obseryed to Sir Paul, that for 
his son Lionel he had this to say, that want of 
honour was ncYcr amongst his failings ; nay it was 
ne?er to be charged with impunity against any 
member of his family, and that to prevent any im« 
putation of this sort from being grounded upon his 
son's assiduities to a certain lady, he had now 
sought this interview and explanation with his good 
friend and neighbour. 

This was so kind a lift in Sir PauPs conception 
towards his favourite point, that he immediately ex- 
claimed — ' I see your lordship is not unapprised of 
what is too conspicuous to be overlooked by any 
body who is familiar in this house ; but as I know 
your lordship is a man of the^^nicest honour in 
your own person, I should hold myself essentially 
bound to you, if you would prevail upon your son 
i^ adopt the like principles towards a certain lady 
under this roof, and caution him to desist from those 
assiduities, which you yourself have noticed, and 
which, to. confess the truth to you, I cannot be a 
witness to without very great uneasiness and dis« 
content.' 

Upon these words the peer started from his seat 
as nimbly as age would permit him, and with great 
firmness replied — * Sir Paul Testy, if this be your 
wish and desire, let me assure you, it shall be mine 
also ; my son's visit in this family will never be 
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repeated ;^ set your heart at rest ; Lionel Mortimer 
will gi\e yxihi and ybar*tiio further disturbance.' 

' My' lord,* "afti weired the baronet, *I am pene- 
trated with the sense of your rery honourable pro. 
ceedin|^/incl ih'd warbith with which ybu hare ex- 
presAsed yourk^ on a subject so closely interwoven 
with ftf}^ jfj^Ai of ralft'd ; you have eased my heart 
ofits burthen, and I shall be ever most grateful to 
yoVforft,*' • . 

■*'9ftr 5* 'replied the peer, 'there is inore than 
eiibtigh said tmthe subje6{ ; T dare say'my son will 
snrtivehis^isktopoininieiit:'— ^1 dare say he will,' 
siiid Sir Paul ; *=f cantrot^dbubt the success of Mr. 
Liohei's aftehtibfls r nftlVe'^only to hope he will 
dirt^ Wcm '£b %btn^ 'bth^ i^bjea.' 

Lbftf MbVfim'e^* ffb^ mktered sbmething which 
Sir' Paul did riotheJai^J' n or perhiips attend to, and 
took a" hasty Teare. ' When 4t is eitplainlsd to the 
readerttrat MissrRaifhd had rierer, even Itf the most 
distant manner, hinted the situation of her heart to 
her brdther, oil the'dohtrary had industriously con- 
cealedit A-briibfni, this hmhenfendn will not appear 
out 'bPildtiiri ah'd probability. ^ Lionel j whose little 
gaVlantrit^'With' Louisa had' hot gone far enough se- 
riously to ertgtige' Ms heart, w'as sufficiently tired of 
hre hieAiett^Vy ^tW^fchrfitnt to Mrss Rachel ; so that 
be pattefttly subt/fftted tb*ftrs dismission, and readily 
bbyyek- hTs' father's Commands by a total disconti- 
liiiarttJe'bf his Viilfs to Sir Paul ; To tKe ladies of 
thi fkni^fy 'th'fs^bchSTibitr appeared altogether mys- 
teWbtA ? Sir Pail r kfipt the secret to himself, and 
walch^d"'l;ouisa" very haHbwly : when hefound she 
took' no ti^hcr tVbtrae^^of Lioncrs negle6t, than by 
slightly* rcWarkirig that' she"^upposed he was more 
ajjreoably engaged, he began to dismiss his jealousy 
and regain his spirits. 
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It was far otherwise with the unhappy Rachel ; 
her heart was on the rack ; for though she naturally 
suspected her brother's jealousy of being the cause 
ofLioners absence, yet she could not account for 
his silence towards herself in any other way than 
by supposing that Louisa had totally drawn off fiia 
affections from her, and this was agony not to bo 
supported ; day after day passed in anxious expecta- 
tion of a letter to explain this cruel neglect, but 
none came ; all communication with the whole fa« 
mily of lord Mortimer was at a stop; no intelligenca 
could be obtained from that quarter, and to all such 
inquiries as sh^ ventured tq try upon her brother^ 
he answei'ed so drily, that she could gather nothing 
from him : in the mean time, as he became hourly 
better reconciled to Louisa, so he grew more and 
more cool to the miserable Rachel, who now too 
late discovered the fatal consequences of inter- 
fering b^tw^eo husband and wife, and heartily re- 
proached herself forhcrofficiousnessin aggravating 
his jealousy. 

Whilst she was tormenting herself with these re- 
fledlions, and when Louisa seemed to have forgotten 
that ever. suc)i a person asLionel existed, a report was 
circulated thjit hp was about to be married to a cer- 
tain lady of great rank and fortune, and that he had 
gone up wi^JLiord Mortimer to town for that pur- 
pose. . .Tbece .wanted only this blow to make Ra- 
chel's agqnies complete ; in a state of mind little 
shortiof phrensy she betook herself to her chamber, 
and there shutting herself up, she gave vent to her 
passion in aletter fully charged with complaints and 
reproaches, which she committed to a trusty mes- 
senger, with stri6t injnn6tions to deliver it into 
Lionel's own hand, and return with his answer : 
this commission was fiuthfully performed, and tha 
following is the answer she received in return. 

d2 
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^ I am no less astonished than afie6ted by yonr let- 
ter : if your brothf rJias iipUong since informed you 
of his conference Witli my father, and the result of 
it, he has a^kd as unju&Uy by you as he has by my 
Lord Mortimer and myself : when my father waited 
upon Sir Paul, feir .tiie express purpose of making 
iLQown tor him the hopes! had the ambition to en. 
fertain.of rendering: myself ac<;eptable to yoa upon 
i^proposalofmarrlagfs, he received at opcc S9 short 
und peremptoty a dkmts^ipii on my j)ehalfy,tbat, 
painful aa it was tp sny feelings, I bad no part to 
Adtbut silently to frubmit, and withdraw jDyself 
fiom a faBiiiy^ wliere I was so. unacceptable an io« 
trqder.^ ^-'-^ • . . ,'.•;■■ 

^ < When^Lxonfii-m the truth of the report yon 
kaye heard, abd infona you that my marriage took 
place this iteryv morning, you will pardon me if I 
add no more than that I have the honour to be^ 

^ Madam, your most obedient 
^ And most humble servant, 

Lionel Mortimer.' 

Efery.hope being extinguished by the receipt of 
this Jetter, the disconsolate Rachel became hence- 
forth, one of the most miserable of human beings : 
after vUintins; a torrent of rage against her brother, 
she turned lier back upon his house -for ever, and 
undetermined where to fix, whilstat intervals she 
can scarce be said to be in possession of her senses, 
she is stiil wandering from place to place in search 
of that repose, which is not to be found, and 
wherever she goes exhibits a melancholy spectacle 
of disappointed envy and self-tormcating spleen. 
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^ What good do you expe6l to do by your Ob- 
servers ?' said a certain person to me t'other day : 
as I knev the man to be a notorious damper^ I parried 
bis question, as I have often parried^ 6ther plump 
questions, by answering nothing, without appearing 
to bemortified or offended : to say the truth,! do not 
well know what answer i opuld have given, had I 
been disposed to attempt it : . I shall speak very in- 
genuously upon the subject to my candid readers^ 
of whcrse indulgence I have had too many proofs to 
hesitate at coorvmitting to them ail that is in my 
heart relative to oar past or future intercourse and 
connection. 

When I first devoted myself to this work, I took 
it up at a time of Icbure and a time of life, when I 
Qonceived myself in a capacity for the undertaking; 
I flattered myself I had talents and materials suffi. 
cient to furnish a collection of miscellaneous enays, 
which through a Variety of amusing matter should 
convey instruction to some, entertainment to most, 
and disgust to none of my readers. To effedi these 
purposes I studied in the first place to simplify and 
familiarize my style by all means short of inelegance, 
taking care to avoid all pedantry and affectation, 
and never suffering myself to be led astray by the 
vanity of florid periods and laboured declamation : 
at the same time [resolved not to give my morals 
an austere complexion, nor convey reproof in a 
magisterial tone, for I did not hold it necessary to 
be angry in order to pprsuade the world that 1 was 
in earnest ; as I am not the age^s censor cither by 
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office or profession, nor am possessed of any such 
superiorities over-other men as might justify me in 
assuming a task to irhich nobody has inWted me, I 
"was sensible I had no claim upon the public for 
their attention^ but what I could earn by zeal and 
diligence, nor any title to thcrr candour and com« 
jplacency but upon the e? idencc of those qualities on 
my own part. As I have nerer made particular in- 
juries a cause for general complaints, I am by no 
means out of humour with the world, and it has 
been my constant aim throughout the progress of 
these papers to recommend and instil a principle of 
uhiY'ersal bcnet olcnce ; I have to the best of my 
power cndftaTOured tojupport the Christian charac- 
ter by occasional remarlu npon the evidences and 
benefits of RcTcakd Religion ; and as the sale and 
.circuiation of these volumes have exceeded my most 
sanguine hopes, 1 am encouraged to belieye that ny 
endeavours are accepted, and if so, I trust there is 
no arrogance in presuming some good may have re- 
sulted from them. 

I wish I could contribute to render men mild and 
meroiful towards each other, tolerating every peace- 
able'member who mixes in our community with- 
out annoying its established church: I wish I could 
inspire an ardent attachment to our beloved coun. 
try, qualified however with the gentlest manners, 
and a beaming charity towards the world at large : 
I wish I vCould persuade contemporaries to live to- 
' yether as friends and fellow-travellers, emulating 
each other without acrimony, and cheering even 
rivals in the same pursuit with that liberal spirit of 
patriotism, which takes a generous interest in the 
success of every art and science, that embellish or 
exalt the age and nation we belong to : I wish I 
could devise some means to ridicule the proud man 
out of his folly, the voluptuary out of his false 
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pleasures ; if I coald find one conspicuous example, 
only one^ amongst the great and wealthy, of an 
estate administered to my entire content, I should 
hold it up with exultation ; but when i review their 
order from the wretch who hoards to the madman 
who squanders, I see no one to merit other praise 
than of a preference upon comparison ; as for the 
domestic bully, who b a brute within his own 
doors and a sycophant without, the malevolent dc. 
famer of mankind, and the hardened reviler of re- 
ligion, they are characters so incorrigible, and held 
in such unirersai detestation, that there is little 
chance of making anyimpression upon their nature, 
and no need for provoking any greater contempt, 
than the world is already disposed to entertain for 
them : I am happy in believing that the time does 
not abound in such charactcrs,for my observations 
in life have not been such as should dispose me to 
deal in melancholy descriptions and desponding la- 
mentations over the enormities of the age : too many 
indeed may be found, who are languid in the prac- 
tice of religion, and not a few, who are flippant in 
their conversation upon it ; but let these Museless 
triflers call to mind, if they can, one single Instance 
of a roan, however eminent for ingenuity, who 
either by what he has written, or by what he has 
said, has been able to raise a well founded ridicule 
at the expence of true religion ; enthusiasm, super, 
ffitition and hypocrisy may give occasion for raillery, 
but against pure religion the wit of the blasphemer 
carries no edge ; the weapon, when struck upon that 
shield, shivers in the ^Ssassin's hand, the point flies 
back upon his breastf and plunges to his heart. 

I have not been inattentive to the interests of the fair 
sex, and have done my best to laugh them out of their 
fictitious characters : on the plain ground of truth 
and nature they are che ornaments of creation, bnt in 
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the maze of aflre6Utioii all their charms are lost 
Where ? ice corrupts one, yanity betrays an huD« 
dred ; out of the many disgraceful instances of 
nuptial infidelity upon record, few haye been the 
wretches^ whom a natural depravity has made des- 
perate, but many and yariocs are the miseries^ 
which have been produced by vanity, by resent- 
ment, by fashionable dissipation, by the corruption 
of bad example, and most of all by the fault and 
negle^ of the husband. 

They hare associated with our sex to the profit 
of their understandings and the prejudice of their 
morals : we are beholden to them for having sof. 
tenedour ferocity and dispelled our gloom; but it is 
to be regretted that any part of that pedantic cha. 
racter, which they remedied in us, should have in. 
fected their manners, A lady, who has quick ta. 
lents, ready memory, and ambition to shine in con- 
. versatioR, a passion for reading, and who is withal 
of a certain age or person to despair of conquering 
with her eyes, will be apt to send her understand* 
ing into the field, and it is well if she does not 
makoi^ .ridiculous figure before her literary cam- 
paign l^'Over. If the old stock of our female pe- 
dants ^ere not so busy in recruiting their ranks 
with young novitiates, whose understandings they 
distort by their training, we would let them rust 
out and spend their short annuity of nonsense 
without annoying them; but whilst they will be se- 
ducing credulous and inconsiderate girls into their 
circle, and transforming youth and beauty into un- 
natural and monstrous shapes, it becomes the (luty 
of every knight-errant in morality to sally forth to 
the rescue of these hag-ridden and distressed damsels. 

It cannot be supposed I mean to say that genius 
ought not to be cultivated in one sex as well as in 
the other ; the object of my anxiety is the preserva- 
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tion of the female character, by which I understand 
those gentle unassaming maonen and qualities peon- 
liar to the sex, which recommend them to our pro. 
tection and endear them to our h^ct» ; let their ta« 
lents and acquirements be what, they may, they 
should ne?cr be put forward io such a manner as to 
OTershadow and keep out of sight those feminine 
and proper requisites, which are Mted to -the doroes^ 
tie sphere, and are indispensible qualifications for 
the tender and engaging duties of wtfe and mother; 
they are not bom to awe and tat cify us inio sjubjec- 
tioB by the flashes of thei« wit or the tr4umphs of 
their understanding: their conquests are to be ef- 
fected by softer appsoaches, by a genuine delioaAjF 
of thought, by a^ simplicify and modesty of sool^ 
which stamp a grace npo« -every thing ihey aot or 
utter. AH this is- compatible with every degree:of 
exGellenoe in science or art; in fact it is chaeao- 
teristic of soperior merit, and amongst tJ^e maay io^ 
stances of kdies now llTing, who have Jfignnsd^as 
authors or artists, they arevery iew^ who are not aa 
conspiooous for the natural graee of character as for > 
talents ; prattlers and pretenders thcce.may ..hefiut 
abundance, who fortunately for the world ^ftnoi. 
annoy us any otherwise than by their loquacity and'-. 
impertinence. 

Our age and nation has just reason to be proud 
of the genius of our women ; the adFaaces they^. 
have made within a short- period are scarcely ere* 
dible, and I refledt upon them with surprise. and. 
pleasure : it behoves every young roan of fashion 
now to look well to himself, and provide sombfund 
of information and knowledge, before he commits 
himself to societies where the sexes mix: every 
thing that can awaken his ambition, or alarm his 
sense of shame, call upon him for the exertions of 
study, and the improvement of hb understanding ; 
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and ihasit comes to pass that the age grows more 
and more enlightened every day. 

Awdy then with that ungenerous praise, which is 
lafbhied tipon times past for no other purpose thaa 
to degrade and sink the time present upon the com- 
parisoti! 

Plus vetustii nam faoei 
Iwoidia mendax, quam bonis prasentUms. 

PIUEDRUS. 

..J conscientiously belieye the public happiness of 
this peaceful sera is not to be paralleled in our an- 
nals. A,providential combination of events has con- 
spired to restore our national dignity, and establish 
our ipternaltraaquillity, in a manner which no hu- 
man foresight qou Id ha?e pointed out, and by means 
which no. political sagacity could have provided. It 
is a great an(( .sufficient praise to those, in whom the 
eondudtpf affairs is reposed, that they have clearly 
seen^od firmly seized the glorious opportunity. 

Lct> us,: who profit by the blessing, give proof 
that >f9 Are deseryit^ of it, by being cordially af- 
fe^ioned, towards one another, just and generous to 
all ^uc, fellow-creatures, grateful and obedient to 
Qur,(Co4. 
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A DELIS A, possessed of beauty, fortune, rank, and 
every elegant accomplishment, that genius and edu- 
cation could bestow, was withal so unsupportably 
capricious, that she seemed born to be the torment 
of every heart, which suffered itself to be attracted 
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bj her charms. Though her coquetry was notorious 
to a pro?erb,such were her allurements, that very 
few, upon whom she though fit to practise then), 
had cTer found resolution to resist their power. Of 
all the victims of her vanity, Leander seemed to he 
that over whom she threw her chains with the 
greatest air of triumph ; he was indeed a conquest 
to boast of, for he had long and obstinately defend, 
ed his heart, and for a time made as many reprisals 
upon the tender passions of her sex as she raised 
contributions upon his ; her better star at length 
prevailed; she beheld Leander at her feet, and 
though her victory was accomplished at the expenco 
of more tender glances,than she had ever bestowed 
upon the whole sex collectively, yet it was a victory 
which only piqued Adelisa to render his slavery the 
more intolerable for the trouble it had cost her to 
reduce him to it. After she had trifled with him 
and tortured him in every way that her ingenious 
malice could devise, and made such public display 
of her tyranny, as subjected him to the ridicule and 
contempt of '^11 the men, who had envied his suc- 
cess, and every woman', who resented his neglect, 
Adelisa avowedly dismissed him as an object'which 
could no longer furnish sport to her cruelty, and 
turned to other pursuits, with a kind of indifference 
as to the choice of them, which seemed to have no 
other guide but mere caprice.. 

Leander was not M'antihg to himself in the ef- 
forts he now made to free himself from her chains ; 
but it was in vain ; the hand of beauty had wrap, 
ped them too closely about his heart, and love had 
rivetted them too securely for reason, pride, or evx;n 
tho strongest struggles of resentment to throw them 
off ; ho continued to love, to hate, to execrate and 
adore her. His first resolution was to exile himself 
from her sight; thb was a measure of absolute nc- 
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cessity, for he was not yet recorered enough to 
abide the chance of meeting her, and he had neither 
spirits nor inclination to start a fresh attachment 
by way of experiment upon her jealousy. Fortano 
howe?er befriended him in the ?ery moment of de- 
spair, for no sooner was he out of her sight, than 
the coquetish Adelisa found something wanting, 
which had been so familiar to her; that Leander, 
though despised when possest, when lost was re- 
gretted. In Tain she culled her numerous admirers 
for some one to replace him ; continually pecTish 
and discontented, Adelisa became so intolerable to 
her loTcrs,' that there seemed to be a spirit conjur- 
ing up amongst them, which threatened her with a 
general desertion. What was to be done; her 
danger was alarming — it was imminent : she deter- 
mined to recal Leander : she informed herself of his 
haunts, and threw herself in the way of a rencontre: 
but he avoided her: chance brought them to an in- 
terview, and she began by rallying htm for his 
apostacy^* there was an ^nliety under all this affected 
pleasantry, that she could not thoroughly conceal, 
and he did ilbt farl to discover : he instantly deter- 
mineft" upoh the very wisest measure, which deli- 
beration could have formed ; he combated her with 
her own weapons: he put himself apparently so 
much at his ease, and counterfeited his part so well, 
as effectually to deceive her : she had now a new 
task upon her hands, and the hardest as well as the 
most hazardous she had ever undertaken. She at- 
tempted to throw him off his guard by a pretended 
pity for his past sufferings, and a promise of kinder 
usage for the future : he denied that he had suffered 
any thing, and assured her that he never failed to 
be amused by her humours, which were perfectly 
agreeable to him at all times — ' then it is plain,' re« 
plied she, ^ that yon never thought of me as a wife; 
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for sach bunoyn must be infupportabic to a hus- 
band.' — ^ Pardon mc,' cried Lcandcr, ^ If cfcr I 
shoald be betrayed into the idle act of marriage, I 
must be in one of those yery humours myscli : de- 
fend me from the dull vnifonuity of domestic life ! 
y^hstt can be so insipid as the tame str$iin of nuptial 
harmony ererlastingly repeated ? Whatever other 
Tarieties I may then debar myself of, let me at least 
find a variety of whim in the woman 1 am to be 
fettered to.' — ^ Upon my word,' exclaimed Adelisa, 
< you would almost persuade mc that wc were des- 
tined for each otlier.' This she accompanied with 
one of those looks, in which she was most expert, 
and which was calculated at once to inspire and to 
betray sensibility : Leander, not yet so certain of 
his observations as to confide in thcm^ seemed to 
receive this overture as a raillery,- and alTccting a 
laugh, rqilied — ^ I do not think it is in the jiower 
of Destiny herself to determine either ,of us ; ^ for if 
you WIS for one moment in the humoifir to promise 
yourself to me, I am certain in the Oi^t you would 
retract it ; and if I was fool enough, to belj^vc you, 
1 should well deserve to be punished. for my credu« 
lity : Hymen will never yoke u$ to each other, nor 
to any body else; but if you are. in the mind to 
make a very harmfoss experiment of thi^Uttlf} faith I 
put in all such promises, hero is my.^hand ;,/tis fit, 
the proposal should spring from my quarter and not 
yours ; close whh it as soon as you please, and 
laugh at me as much as yon please, if 1 vent one 
nnrmur when you break the bargain.' — * Well, 
then,* said Adelisa, ^ to punish you for the sauciness 
of your provoking challenge, and to convince you 
that I do not credit you for this pretended indiffe- 
rence to my treatment of you, here is my hand, and 
with tt my promise ; and now I give yon warning, 
that if ever I do keep it, '^jvill be only from the 
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conviction that I shall torment you more hy falfill- 
ing it than by flying from it.' — ' Fairly declared,* 
cried Leander, ^ and since my word is passed, I'll 
stand to it; but take notice, if I was not perfect- 
ly secure of being jilted, I should think myself ia 
a fair way to be the roost egregious dupe in na- 
ture.* ' 

In this strain of mutual raillery they proceeded 
to settle the most serious business of their lives, and 
whilst neither would Tenture upon a confcbsion of 
their passion, each seemed to rely upon the other 
for a discOTcry of it. They now broke up their 
conference in the gayest spirits imaginable, and 
Leander, upon parting, oSered to make abettof half 
hisfortune with Adelisa, that she did not stand t« 
her engagement, at the same time naming a ceriam 
day as the period of its taking place. — ^ And what 
»hall I gain,' said she, ' in that case, by half yoar 
fortune, wheix 1 shall have a joint share in possessioa 
of the whok ?' — * Talk not of fortune,' cried Lean- 
der, giving loose to the rapture which he could nt 
longer restrain, ' my heart, my happiness, my life 
itself is ^0urV — So saying, he caught her in hii 
armfef,' pressed her eagerly to his embrace, and has- 
tily d(^^fted. ' 

No sboner was he out of her sight, than he be- 
gan to c^{i6$tulatc with himself upon his indiscre- 
tion : in the ecstacy of one unguarded moment, he 
had bra!sfed alt. his schemes, and by exposing his 
weakness j armed her with fresh engines to torment 
him. In these reflections he passed the remainder 
ofth^ flight ; in rain he strove to find some justifi- 
cation for his folly . he could not form his mind fo 
believe thatthetender looks she had bestowed upon 
him, were any other than an experiment upon his 
heart, to throw him from his guard, and re-establish 
her tyranny. With Uiebc impressions he prescntul 
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himself at her door next morning, and was irome« 
djatcly admitted : Adelisa was alone, ^nd Leander 
immediately began, by saying to her — ^ I am now 
come to rccei?e at your hands the punishment, 
which a man who cannot keep his own secret richly 
deserves ; Isurrcndermyself toyou,andlexpectyou 
wilt exert your utmost ingenuity in tormenting roe ^ 
only remember that you cannot give a stab to my 
heart, without wounding your own image, which 
envelopes every part^ and is too deeply impressed 
for even your cruelty totally to extirpate.' — At the 
conclusion of this spi^ech, Adelisa's countenance 
IWcame serious ; she fixed her eyes upon the floor, 
and, after a pause, i\ ithout taking any notice of Le- 
ander, and, as if she had boon talking to herself in 
soliloquy, repeated, in a murmuring toqe-^^ Well, 
well, 'tis all over ; but no matter. '-7-^ For the love 
of Heaven,' cried Leander, in alarm, ^ what is all 
overf — ^ All that is most delightful. to. woman,* 
she replied; ' all the luxury which the. vanity of 
my sex enjoys in tormenting your's ; .ob, Leander, 
what charming projects of revenge had l,contrived 
to punish your pretended indifTerenco, and depend 
upon it, I would have executed th^mtQ the utmost 
rigour of the law of retaliation, had you not in one 
moment disarmed me of my malice by a fair con- 
fession of your love. Believe mq, Lei^nder, I ne- 
ver was a coquette butiu self-defence ; .sincerity is 
my natural character ; but how shQuHl a woman of 
any attractions be. safe in such a character, when 
the whole circle of fashion abounds with artificial 
coxcombs, pretenders to sentiment, an4 professors 
of seduction? When the whole world is in arms 
against innocence, what is to become of the naked 
children of nature, if ei^perience does not teach 
them the art of defence ? If 1 have employed this 
art more particularly against, you than others, why 
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hare I so done, but because I had more to appre* 
hend from your insincerity than any other person'Si 
anid proportioned my defences to my danger ? fie- 
tytrceu you aiid me, Leander, it has been more a 
contest of cunning than an atfair of honour, and if 
ypu caU your owii conduct into fair review, trust 
me you will find little reason to complain of mine. 
Naturally disposed to favour your attentions more 
than any other man's, it particularly behoved me to 
gpard myself against propensities at once so pleasing 
and so suspicious. Let this suffice in justificattoa 
of what is past; it now remains that 1 should ex- 
plain to you the system I have laid down for the 
itji^e to come: if ever I assume the character of a 
,^ify3 I devote myself to all its duties ; I bid fare- 
v|reU at once to all the vanities^ the petulancies, the 
cqquetries of what is falsely called a life of pleasure, 
iike whole system must undergo a revolution, and be 
iEtdministered upon other principles and to other pur- 
poses : I know the world too well to commit my* 
self to it, when I have more than my own conscience 
to account to; when I have not only troths bat 
the similitudes of truths to study ; suspicions, jea- 
lousies, appearances to provide against; when I am 
no lonj;er singly responsible on the score of error, 
but ofoxample also ; it is not, therefore, in the 
public display of an affluent fortune, in dress, equi- 
page, entertainments, nor even in the fame of splendid 
c.barUies my pleasures will be found ; they will 
centire in domestic occupations ; in cultivating na- 
ture and the sons of nature, in benefiting the tenants 
and labourers of the soil th^ supplies us witb the 
means of being useful ; in nving happily with my 
neighbours ; in availing myself of those numberless 
opportunities, which a residence in the country af- 
fords, of relieving the untold distresses of those, who 
suffer in secret, and are too^humble, or perhaps too 
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proud to ask.' — Here the enraptured Leander could 
no longer keep silence, but breaking forth into 
transports of love and admiration, ga?e a turnt o 
the conversation, which is no otherwise interesting 
to relate, than as it proved the prelude to an union 
-which speedily took place, and has made Leander 
and Adelisa the fondest and the worthiest couple ia 
England* 

From Adelisa's example I would willingly esta* 
blish this conclusion, that the characters of young 
vnmarried women, who are objects of admiration, 
sere not to be decided upon by the appearances, 
which they are oftentimes tempted to assume upon 
the plea of self-defence : I would not be understood 
By this to recommend disguise in any shape, or to 
justify those who resort to artifice upon the pretend- 
ed necessity of the measure ; but I am thoroughly 
disposed to believe, that the triflings and dissem- 
Blings of the young and fair do not so often flow 
from the real levity of their natures, as they aro 
tiiought to do : those in particular, whose situation 
throws them into the vortex of the fasMon, have 
much that might be said in palliation of appearances. 
Many coquettes besides Adelisa have becotneadmi- 
rable wives and mothers, and how v^ry many more 
might have approved themselves such, 'h^ad they 
fallen into the hands of men of worth- and good 
sense, is a conjecture which leads tidKhe most me- 
lancholy reflections. There is so lltttb honourable 
>ove in the men of high life before marriage, and so 
much infidelity after it, that the hiisband is almost 
In every instance the corrupter of his wife. A 
woman (as she is called) of the world, is in many 
people's notions a proscribed animal ; a'silly Idea 
prevails that she is to' lead a husband into certain 
ruin and disgrace : parents in general seem agreed in 
exerting all their influence and authority for keep- 
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iiig her out of their families : in place of whoa 
they frequently obtrude upon their sons some raw 
and inexperienced thing, whom they figure ta 
themselves as a creature of perfect innocence ail 
simplicity, a wife who may be modelled to the 
wishes of her husband, whose manners are sntaiBtei 
by the vices of the agc^ and on whose purity, 
fidelity, and affection, he may repose his happinen 
for the rest of his days. Alas! how grossly they 
misjudge their own true interests in the case : how 
dangerous is the situation of these children of the 
nursery, at their first introduction into the world! 
Those only who are una(iquainted with the deceit- 
fulness of pleasure can be thoroughly intoxicated 
by it ; it is the novelty which makes the danger; 
and surety it requires infinitely more judgment, 
etrongerresolutions, and closer attentions, to steer 
the conductofa young wife without experience, than 
would serve to detach the woman of the world 
.from frivolities she is surfeited with, and by fixing 
her to your interests convert what you have thought 
a dissipated character into a domestic one. 

The same remark applies to young men of pri- 
▼ate education : you keep them in absolute subjec- 
tion till they marry, and then in a moment make 
them their own masters : from mere infancy you 
expect them to step at once into a perfect manhood: 
the motives for the experiment may be virtuous* 
but the effects of it will be fatal. 



1 

I am now approaching to the conclusion of this 
my fourth volume *, and according to my present 
purpose, shall dismiss the Observers from any fur- 

* This refers to tho arrangement of the volumes wbes 
first puMkhed. 
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ther dutj : the reader and I are here to part. A few 
words, therefore, on such an occasion, T may be 
permitted to subjoin : I hare done roy best to merit 
Ms protection^ and as I have been favourably heard 
wlulst yet talking with him, I bopo I shall not be 
vnkindly remembered when 1 can speak no more : I 
laTe passed a life of many labours, and now being 
Bear its end, have little to boast but of an inherent 
good^wiU towards mankind,which drsappointments, 
injuries, and age itself, have not been able to 
fiminish. It has been the chief aim of all my 
aiCtempts to reconcile and endear ihaii to man : 1 Ioto 
my country and contemporaries to a degree of 
enthusiasm that I am not sure is perfectly defensible, 
Hhough to do them justice, each in their turns hare 
taken some pains to cure me of my partiality. ' Tl 
fe, however, one of these stubborn habits, which 
people arc apt to excuse in theniselTCS, by calling 
it a second nature. There is a cbrt^in amiable lady 
in the world, in whose interests I have the tender, 
est concern, and whose virtues I contemplate with 
paternal pride ; to her I have alw'dys wished to 
iledicate these volumes ; but whcii 1 consider that 
such a tribute cannot add an s^tom to her reputation, 
and that no form of words which I can invent for 
the occasion, would do justice to what passes in 
my hearty I drop the undertaking, and am silent. 
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NUMBER CXIV. 

That period of the Athenian history, which is ia- 
cludcd within the aera of Pisistratus and the deatk 
of Menander the comic poet, may be justly styled 
the literarji age of Greece* I propose to dedicate 
some of ^he$e papers to a review of that period; bat 
as the earlier ages of poetry, though in general oh- 
scjure, . yet afford much interesting matter of ii- 
qiiiry, it. will be proper (o take up the Athenian his- 
tory from its. origin, because it is so connected wiik 
the account I mean to gi?e, that I cannot otherwise 
preserve th^t prder and continji^ation in point of 
time, wbifh^lPjcrjpicuity require 

This acf^i^nt jpay properly be caHqd a history of 
thehumaji^jinderstanding within apc^iod peculiarly 
.fav.Qurable to the production of genius; and, thougk 
I cannot expect {|fat my labour will in the end fur* 
nish any thfpg piore than what every literary roaa 
has stofed in his memory, or can resort to in his 
books, still it will have the merit of being asclectioa 
uninterrupted and unmixed with other events, that 
crowd and obscure it in the original relations, to 
which he must otherwise refer. The wars,, both 
foreign and domestic, which the smaJl communities 
of Greece were perpetually engaged in, occupy 
much the greater part of (he historian's attention, 
and the reader, whose inquiries are directed to the 
subject I am about to treat of, must make his way, 
through many things, not very interesting to an 
elegant and inquisitive mind, before he can dis- 
cover. 

Quid Sophocles et Tkespis et MschylusntUeferrenJt, 
Such will not envy me the labour of having turned 
•rer a heavy mass of sc\\o\mVs ^xi^ ^t^m\oA.TVv&%^ 
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or hesitate to prefer accepting the result of my iu- 
quiries to the task of foUoviog the like track in 
pursuit of his own. 

The Athenians were a most extraordinary people ; 
eminent iir arni^ and in artr'*: of their inflittiry at. 
chieremients I do not profess to treat, 'andl if the 
reader takes fes^ dlJIigni in h^aWrijg'bf the rftragesbf 
war than of the process of Hterat\ire, lie piay, in 
the confcmpfatlofi of these pladd Scenes, uildis^ 
inrbed by tamiitt and tihstaltied With bfOdd, 6xpe« 
tience some dc^ec of that cahn recremtiori of mind^ 
irhic^h deftides life of its solicitude, and fdrm^'thle 
tempcratireiiJoytDbnt ofa contcmplatiyc tnan. 

Ogygcs^ ili '^^rally stipfidscd tbhafe been the 
founder eff the Afbetiiati monaixhyv but inr nHiat 
era of the world we shad piacc'tlkt^ rRiistrioiis per- 
son, whether he was Noah o^ one c^f the Titans, 
grtindsott to Jiipttcr or cohtemf^ohiry wfth Moscfi, 
is an inquiry,' ^hieh the Fearncd have agitated vthih 
much* :^a1'aHd Tcry Irttlc siicccss.' -It'is however 
«^reed; that there was a grieVdaS'Sdod !n his tim^, 
which deluged the province afterwards called At- 
tica; but that happily for king Ogyges, bi^g a 
person of gi^ahtlc'staturc, .he survived the'gener&I 
calamity. A pellocl of cliie hAttdred and eigtiiy^ 
nine years succeeded' to this tfood, iik ^ibh tlijs 
province remafbed' so depopulated^ that it i&^erre- 
ralfy supposed no king rcf^ed over ft tiil the 'time 
of vecrops, t!^b' -fotihdcr 6f Athens^ from hihl at 
first hatocd CJccropia. " ' 

Cecr'ops made many prudent instrtnt^ fbr the bew 
nefit of 'his' ri^iltg ^ate during a long rieign of fifty 
years, and, by establishing the rites of matrnnony, 
abolished the promiscuous commerce of the sexes, 
in which they lived before his time ; by these and 
other regulations, upon a general numbenxi^ o^ ^ 
hh subjects, be found the male adu\ta lu \i\^ iio\svv- 
nions taaatouat to twenty thousand, eicty ^e\^^v*. 
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of the above description being directed to bring t 
stone in his hand and cast it down in a stated place: 
this prince, being an Egyptian, introduced the my- 
thology of bis native country, upon which so many 
Grecian fables were formed, and from which a 
learned modern has with great sagacity traced t 
▼ery curious analogy with the Mosaic accounts of 
the early ages: the Greeks adopted the fables with, 
out comprehending their allusions, and ihereupoa 
formed the constitution of a religion, which kept 
possession of great part of the world, till revelatioa 
dispelled its errors and enlight^ed the Gentile na- 
tions. Till Cecrops erected altars to Jupiter, made 
Utotioos and. established his worship, he was not 
J^npwn in Greece as a god : he set up the image of 
Meroury, sacrifiocd to Saturn, Ops, Rhea, JunO| 
^d Minierv^, and was in fact the institutor of the 
Pagan theology : the gods of Cecrops were soon 
tirade useful instruments in the hand of the founder 
of a mqnarchy^for before he could induce his people 
to cultivate ih^ dry and barren country of Attica, 
he was forced to play off his new machinery, by 
raising. a contest in heaven between Neptune and 
Minerva. for the ^patronage of Cccropia, the capital 
of his new empire : he found interest enough with 
the deities tp t^rn their decision in Minerva's favour; 
and by. this contrivance he diverted his subjects from 
theiir ^ritimo attachments to agriculture, and par- 
ticularly to the cultivation of the plive : to strengthen 
itlll farther the tutelary title of Minerva, he enforced 

}hfi dedication of the city, by changing its name 
rom Cecropia to Athenae, a sacrifice few founders 
would have made, and a strong proof of his good 
Sieose and talents for government. If the reader re- 
collects the story Ovid relates of Minerva's treat- 
ment of Erechthonius, Cecrops' son, he will not 
eoDceiYC highly of l^e ^raWtuCLC, o\ e.Nc\i i^vitlty of 
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that Tirgin deity's character ; though as wc arc set- 
ting out upon the Athenian ground, it may not be 
Tery prudent to talk scandal of Minerva ; 

At virgo est — negat Aglaurus, negnt anguis apertus, 

DAR. PHRYG. lib. 11. 

Cecrops enjoyed his new government for the space ■ 
of MXy years, but his attachment to his native soil 
of E^ypt drew him into an unlucky expedition with 
king Pharoah^ in whose company he was drowned 
In the Red Sea, whilst in pursuit of the Israelites; 
notwithstanding which we are infonkied, upon the 
authority of the poet Euripides, that he was tratis. 
latcd into the starry sphere, and became a consteIIa<- 
tion of some dignity after his dcaih ; and if we con- 
sidot what obligations this prince had conferred on 
the gods, as well as m^n, we shaHnot think him 
too highly rewarded ; on the cdntrary, we must owh 
be wa$ rather hardly dealt with both by Minerva^as 
welliis Mercury ; the formfer of which shut his i(6n 
in a dicist in company with a dragon, and the latter 
betrayed his datighter into a false step ; an attach- 
ment, which thdugh it does not conyict her of thI- 
garity of- taste, certainly does no credit to the ch^- 
tity of h^r morals^ or the gratittidd of her'^edtf^tfr. 
Craridu^ succeeded oil the death of Cebrops. atid 
after a reigii of nine years was deposed" by Ath- 
phictyoii', trhd seized the throneof Athens, add Ten- 
dered Yils lia^e memorable to posterity by'estahlis^h- 
ing the grc^at Council or lAw.Conris of thtj- Arti- 
phictyons, wh6 held tlreir meetings at Thermopylb 
This princ6 introduced the practice of diluting ichd 
mixing wines ; a practice that obtained throiiiglf'all 
Greece for many ages ; in memory of which ^ber 
institution, Amphidtyon erected ah altar to BatdiAs 
the Upright, ^nd placed it 1i^ the Temple of tlie 
Hours : he also consecrated an altar to'\\ve tk^Tcc^J^^ 
near at band in the same Tcmplcj thit ^ivsixJilvcL^ 
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might thereby be kept in mind of the gracefnlaesi 
of temperance ; and it is not easy to find any in- 
stance in the pagan worship, where superstition ha» 
been applied to more elegant or moral purposes. In 
small communities such regulations may be carried 
into eife^, where all the people arc under the eye of 
the sovereign, and in the same spirit of reformatio! 
Ampht^yon published an edict, that none of his 
subjects should indulge theroselres in the use of un- 
diluted wine, except in one small glass after thoir 
moalSfto give them a taste of the potency of the god; 
under this restriction he permitted the free use of 
diluted wines, provided they observed in their meet- 
.ings to address their libations to Jupiter, the pre- 
server of man's health. 

This firtuous usurper, after an administration of 
ten years, was in his turn expelled from the throne 
of A.thens, by that Erechthonins, the son of Cecrops, 
whom Minerva shut up in a chest with bis comp*- 
niori the dragon, and committed to the keeping of 
his sisters : this is the person whom Homer men- 
tionis iu his second book of the Iliad by the name of 
Erechtfieus : he is celebrated for having first yokci 
hordes tb a chariot, and also for introducing theoM 
of silver coin in Attica. 

Primnn ErechtJtonius cumts et qnatwn' nuAua 
Jilngere Equas^ rapidisq ; rotis insistere Victor, 

'But the institutions which have rendered the name 
of Erechthonius famous to all posterity, arc those 
of the Klc'jsynian Mysteries and the feasts of the 
Panathcnxa. The first of these he established in 
honour of Ceres, on account of a seasonable supply 
of corn from the granaries of Egypt, when the city 
and territory of Athens were in imminent danger of 
starving by an extraordinary drought : these sacred 
mysteries were of EJgyptian origin, and as they con- 
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sisted of fdrms and rites, tmiatelligible to the vulgar, 
and probably very little comprehended eren by the 
initiated, the secret was well kept. 

As for the Panathenaea, they were instituted, as 
their name indicates, in honour of Miner?a, and 
were the great festival of the Athenians : the cele- 
bration was originally comprised in one day, but af- 
terwards it was extended to several, and the various 
athletic games and races, with the recitation of 
poems, ^t accompanied it, attra^ed an immense 
resort of spectators. Every species of contention 
both on foot and horseback, drew the bold and ad- 
venturous to the field of fame, whilst the prizes for 
music and the rival display of the drama in after- 
times recreated the aged, the elegant, and the 
learned : the conquerors in the several games gave 
entertainments to their friends, in Kbich th«y pre- 
sided, crowned with olive in honour of the guar, 
dian deity : these were scenes of thp greatest fe^ti. 
▼ity, till, when Athens had submitted to the Ro- 
man yoke, those sanguinary conquerors introduced 
the combats of gladiators into these favorite solem- 
nities. Every age had its share in contributing to 
the spe^cle ; the old men walked in procession 
with branches of olive in their hands, the young iu 
armour with shield and spear ; the labouring pea- 
sants with spades, and their wives with water- 
buckets ; the boys crowned with, garlands, . and 
dressed in frocks or surplices of white, chaunt^ed 
hymns to Minerva ; and the girls followed with 
baskets, in which the sacrificing utensils were con- 
tained. 

A superstition, supported by splendour, and en- 
livened with festivity, was well calculated to keep 
a lasting hold upon the human mind. 

YOL. XL. F 
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The Eleusynian Mysteries, instituted by Erechtho- 
nius, were celebrated in the time of autnmn efery 
fifth year at Eleusis, where a great concourse of 
people met upon the occasion : the ceremonies of 
initiation were preceded by sacrifices, prayers, and 
-ablutions; the candidates were exercised in trials of 
secrecy, and prepared by tows of continence; every 
circiunstaiice wascontrired to render the actas aw- 
ful and striking as possible ; the initiation was per- 
fDrmed at midnight, and tlie candidate was taken 
into an interior sacristy of the temple, with a'inyftie 
garland on his head; here he was examined if he-had 
duly performi^ bis stated ablutions ; clean bands, 
«purc h€siftf;and anattye proficiency in the. Greek 
tongue were indtspenstble requisites ; having passed 
tlii&.'examiadtionj he >was admitted ioto the temple, 
.which was an edifice of immense magnitude ; after 
proclamation made that the stridtest silence should 
be observed, the od^ciating priest took out the sa- 
cred volumes containing the mysteries ; these books 
were Written In a strange chara6ier interspersed 
'Wi4h the figures of animals and Tarious emblems and 
^hieroglyphics ; they were preserved in a cainty be- 
tween two large blocks of stone, closely* fitted to 
.each other, and they were carefully replaced, by the 
spriest with much solemnity, after he had explained 
Ai>hat' was necessary to the initiated out of them. 
The initiated were enjoined to honour their parents, 
io reverence the immorta\ ^0^%^ «jeA. laX^^Vaxw Cwm 
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particular sorts of diet, particularly tame fowls, 
fish, beans, and certain sorts of apples. 

When this was finished, the priests began to play 
off the whole machinery of the temple in all its 
terror ; doleful groans and lamentations broke out 
from the fane, thick and sudden darkness infohed 
the temple, momentary gleams of light flashed forth 
every now and then with tremblings, as if an earth* 
qaake had shaken the edifice ; sometimes the co» 
ruscation^ continued long enough to discover all the 
splendor of the shrines and images, accompanied 
with voices in concert, dancings and music: at 
other times, during the darkness, severities were 
exercised upon the initiated by persons unieen ; 
they were dragged to tho ground by the hair of 
their heads, and there beaten and lashed, without 
knowing from whom the blows proceeded, or why 
they were inflicted : lightnings and tkunderings and 
^raadfol apparitions ware oecasionaiiy played ofi^, 
witfa every invention to terrify ^ and astonish; at 
length, upon a voice crying out ComxLOmpax! the 
ceremony wascondudedand the Uutiateddiisraissed. 
Tha garment worn upon- this •occasion was noMobe 
la^ asid^^ whilst it wduld hang together^ and the 
shreds were then to be dedicatediat some -shrine^ as 
a tattered trophy of the due performanceeof . the 
mysteries of Ceres* > .:• 

These initiations weria jcohcerred. to lead to the 
enjoyment of a happier lot in this life, and to fit a 
man for a more dignified place amongst tliet blest 
hereafter ; and they were in such general cespedt, 
that itafi^orded great cause of reproach ag^nst So- 
crates, for having neglected his initiatiom The 
vows: of secrecy, and the peniUtieii to be inflicted on 
violation^ were as binding as, could possibly be dst* 
vised. . 

12 
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IIHbcrto the risii^ state of Aihens liad not beet 
CBga^ed ID war, bat no sooner was it inTolTed is 
dispaites vitli the filensynians, on account of some 
predatory incarsioBS. tbaa the idea took its rise of 
derotiB^ hnmao nctiiBs to appease the hostile difi- 
flities, aad t» parchase conquest by the oblation of 
what was deadest and most Talaable in life. 
' As we are now i4>proaching towards the time of 
Homer; who records instances of this sort, it maj 
be curious to mark when that sayage snperstitioa 
had its origin, iio example occurs to me in Gre- 
dan story antecedent to Erechtbonius, who, in obe- 
dience to an oracle, sacrificed one of his danghten, 
and soinevay all, to purchase thereby succeet against 
^e Elensynians. It is howe? er a matter of less 
wonder than regret how this idea should obtain so 
geaendly ; when a people are in the habit of making 
nniraal sacrifices a part of their worship, and whose 
religidn it is to beliere that intercession can benMide 
to the 'gods, and faTOors obtained by the blood of 
rliitims taken from the brute creation, the thought 
of' ascending a step higher in the dignity of the ob- 
lation, natnlrally leads to the hope of purchasing a 
greater reward. With these ideas enthusiastic spi- 
rits, like Decias and Cartius amongst the Romans, 
rushed' upon self-destruction, and Erechthonius, 
king of Athens, devoted his daughters, Codrus him- 
self'-—^ ■!£ the blood of bulls and goats and the ashes 
of a heifer, sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to 
the purifying of the flesh, how much more shall the 
blood, &c. &c. &o.' There is a wild magnanimity 
in the idea highly captivating : Cicero more than 
once alludes to this action of Erechthonius, and in 
Ms oration for Sextus exclaims— < Shall 1 after so 
BMmy illui)trlons deeds shrink from death, which 

n the daughters of Erechthonius, with all the 
ness of their sex about tVem) x«^\^^^bja(l• 
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selves to without regret V Let the mind be possessed 
with the persuasion of immortal happiness annexed 
to the act, and there will be no want of candidates 
to struggle for the glorious prerogatiTe. Erechtho. 
niiis and his daughters were associated to the deities 
after their death, altars were dedicated and a temple 
erected to them in the citadel of Athens, where di. 
▼ine honours were paid to their memories. The 
Elensynians were defeated and despoiled of all thcj 
possessed, except the mysteries of Ceres abovemen- 
tioned ; of these they were left in undisturbed en- 
joyment : their king Eumolpus was slain in battle, 
but Neptune, whose son he was, revenged his loss 
by striking his conqueror dead with his trident. 

Thus perished Ercchthonins by immortal hands, 
if we take the authority of Euripides the tragic 
poet, after he had reigned fifty years in Athens : in 
his time the people of Attica, heretofore called.Ce- 
c:ropians,took the name of Athenians: Ovid, whose 
metamorphoses mix much ancient truth with fable, 
says ^ that this prince at his death left it doubtful 
with posterity, whether he excelled most injustice 
as a King, or in military glory as a General/ 

iEgcus, the reputed father of Theseus, was. the 
^ghth king of Athens, reckoning from Cecpops, 
and son of Pandion IL grandsou of Erechthonius, 
the crown haying descended regularly from father to 
son through ssTeral generations : after . remaining 
childless for several yearft, he consulted the oracle at 
Delphi upon the mode of obtaining an heir ; to a 
Tery plain question he obtained a very obscure an. 
swer, and, not being able to solve the enigma him- 
self, consulted several persons upon the interpreta- 
tion of it, and amongst others his friend Pitthcus, 
king of Troezene, from whoso sagacity he promised 
himself a solution of the diiiicaUy i tViV&Vv&^'^tv^^^ 
Aad a, daughter named ^thra, and %Vi<^ \ia.V\u% '^^' 

¥3 
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mitted JEgens to a secret consultation hj night ia 
the fane of Mraerra, proved a more able interpretw 
of the Delphic oracle than her father,and pnt.£geu 
in possession of his wishes by bearing him a son: 
this son was the hero Theseas, but it cannot be dis* 
gttued, that a doubt was started, whether Neptont 
had not abetter claim to the child than .^ESgens ; for 
the princess ^thra is charged with admitting both 
Tisitors in the same evening, and when the contro^ 
Tersy lies between a mortal and an immortal loTor, 
the most that can be said for .^eus is, that it 
IcaTes the case doubtful. The king of Athens pat 
in his claim, by learing his sword and sandals in 
custody of iEthra, when he understood she was 
pregnant, enjoining her to let the childy if he prOred 
a son, remain at Trcezene, until he became adult, 
and had strength enough toremoTeablock of stone, 
under which he deposltied his pledges ; on the hilt of 
the sword, which was irory, he caused to be en* 
grayed his name and titles, and j^geus declared he 
would acknowledge the bearer of those pledges, and 
adopt him as his heir ; this being done, he returned 
\q Athens, and celebrated the Panathcnaea with un- 
common splendor. 

This monarch filled the throne of Athens for the 
space of forty-eightyears, and terminated his life by 
casting himself into the sea, thence called .^Igean, 
in despair upon discovering the vessel, that brought 
his son Theseus from his Cretan expedition against 
the Minotaur, approach the shores of Attica with 
black sails, when the signal of life and victory was 
to be the contrary display of white ones, which 
Theseus by a fatal neglect had failed to put out upon 
his coming in sight of the coast. 

The impatient and despairing parent precipitated 
himself into the ocean, and the son succeeded to his 
tbrone, Thare U no hero m aa^c^xivVf > N«V^lQT\k\^ 
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mognanimity^hbadFeci tares, or the exquiiite beauty 
and perfection of his person has been more ceie» 
brated than Theseus : in some of the actions of his 
life he performed real and distinguished services to 
liis country ; in others he appears to hare been go« 
▼emed merely by an extraragaat and wild passion 
for adTenture : no hero has furnished more themes 
to the poets, and few princes hare at times deserved 
better of their subjects: by his ralour in action and 
the terror of his name he cleared many regions of 
those lawless clans of robbers and plunderers, with 
which they were infested, to the disgrace and danger 
of society : ambitious to emulate the fame of his 
contemporary Hercules, he seems sometimes to have 
forgotten that he had subjects under his care and 
comniand, and roved about in quest of adventures^ 
the general champion of distress, and theswovn ex* 
terminator of monsters and tyrants, wherever ikey 
were to be found : preceded by his axe-bearers, ia 
commemoration of his destruction of the robbers, 
md carrying on his shoulder the ponderous club of 
[Dorynaetes, whom he vanquished, he marched ia 
Tiamph to Delphi, like another Hercules after his 
abours : the bulls of Crete and Marathon and the 
ZIrcmrayonian boar were trophies, that might vie 
MTith the hydra ; and Corcyon, whom he slow, was 
18 foraiidable a champion as Antaeus, aCnd fixed the 
riumph of agility over strength : he killed Pro-, 
srostqs, whose couch was as fatal as the den of 

Theseus, upon his accession to the government of 
Attica, reformed the state of justice and amended 
he condition of his subjects by many kingly regu- 
ation^^ ; before his time the people were disperaed 
iboutthe country in small and separated Glan&,more 
Ike the settlements of savages than a te^uW com- 
ttaniijr; the poflee of coarse waa Tery \mi^^xl««>X. > 
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the laws were merely local and arbitrary, nor did 
they generally agree in the same deinition or distri- 
bution of justice ; to remedy these ctIIs he enlarged 
his capital, assembled the people from all parts, 
fixed them to a residence in Athens, and established 
general courts of law and justice, where all his sub- 
jects might resort to decide their properties, or com- 
pose their wrongs, by stated rules and institutes, ei- 
pounded and administered by judges competent to 
their vocation. 

These are services beneficial to mankind, the ac- 
tions of a patriot king and legislator, infinitely su- 
perior to the extermination of boars or bulls, the 
nnrarcUing a labyrinth, or conflicting with a wrest- 
ler. One should have thought that the rambling 
spirit of Theseus might henceforward have subsided, 
and, if Hercules had not been upon earth, this would 
probably hare been the case, and he would havcde- 
scended to posterity one of the greatest characters in 
ancient history ; but the expedition against the Ama- 
zons drew him out upon fresh and foolish adfen- 
tures, and, though hia friendship and his amonrs 
may have furnished pleasing tales and fables to He- 
siod and others, the historian will do well to pass 
over this period of his life in silence and regret. 

It sufiices to relate that Menestheus took advan* 
tage of his&bschce, and established himself so firmly 
in power, that Theseus on his return finding it im- 
possible to dispossess him of his usurped authority) 
retired to Scyros, and there either put a voluntary 
end to his life, or was destroyed by Lycomedes. 

In the reign of Menestheus the famous si^e of 
Troy, memorable to all ages, was undertaken by 
the joint forces of all the Grecian principalities: the 
combined fleets assembled at Athens, and took their 
final departure from that port : Agamemnon con- 
ducted a hundred Blnps ftom ^^c««sfe^ '^\k^^\^»* 
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m Sparta^.and M^eoesth^s- jaMiod-with 

latjter excelled alitbe igei^iraja af Greece. 

[Uy excepted^ in military science (oe Mtr 

ad. disposing troops in order pf battle. Hp» 

eft this tostiaioay in hU fayour, and t^# 

is as indisputably as the record is inuDaoir» 

'.own was taken in the last year of Mcnes^ 

to and reign ; he died in the island o( Meios, 

g one of the chiefs inclosed intheiTr/ojaa 

id a leading share in the capture an4 d^* 

of that celebrated city. , ..,.,.} 

oeflike thee, Meneetheus; Greece ooald yieldy 
arsbal armies in the dotty -field, . . . o ^ 
alended wingt of battlft to displ^y^ 
oqc th' embodied host in firm array; ' ^ 
jT akone, improV'd by length of days, 
nartialcoiidact bore an eqaal praises ' ' ' ' 
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leditioQ of the Greeks against Troy ha^sop- 
subject to an heroic. ppe^,,>vhich remains 
der of all.tipte and tJ^p pprlyalled standard 
)ic art. It must b&oVned .no. port ever 
iiappier choice, fo^r yfhsLt could be mbr^ lu- 
l to a .Grecian i;ea,df;r| than tjhc r9c1|;4ofAn 
junded in justice and icrminpi^tcd in jsij^ccess? 
lOt itself was magnificent, ^^ /3l coalition of ^h e 
states in yiqdieation.of ,an, iiyiir^d'prjijfce, 
» pne of their numbor. !Ha4 it i^ecorfled the 
our of one great monarch agt^i^^t anothqf) it 
o comprehend bow mwcl\ thf^.priUi^Jit va- 
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rietj of character, which now gires such dramatic 
lustre to the composition, would have lost by the 
nature of such a subject ; whereas the emulation of 
the riral leaders constitutes that compound actioo, 
that striking contrast and discrimination of charac- 
ter^which render the Iliad so peculiarly enchanting. 
•I'he justice of the undertaking fortifies the poet with 
a moral, which secures the good opinion of his 
readers, and interests them cordially in bis cause; it 
is so permanent a pledge for their good wishes, that 
it enables him to throw into the scale of the Trojans 
every episode of pity, every ornament of magnani- 
thiiy aiid tailonr, which can beautify his poein, 
without the danger of creating false prejudices iii be- 
half of the offehders' ; in short, we can tnourn for 
Ilector and ndt regret the victory of Achilles. 

If Homer found these incidents ready to his 
^ands^ their cfovobin^tton was supremely happy; if 
he created theni, his invention was almost roiraco- 
lous: The peribd^t which he wrote was no less 
fortunate, being ueithcr too remote to impair the 
interest of his subject, nor so near the time of the 
aiction as to donlibe his fancy to the limits of strict 
historical truth. So wonderful an assemblage of 
parts meet in this great work, that there is not a pas- 
sion' in the human breast but will find its rulingin- 
terest gratified by the perusal ; and it is so happily 
contrived, that the combination of those parts, mul- 
titudinous as they are, never violates the uniformity 
of design; the subject remains simple and entire; 
our ideas never stray from the main object of the 
poem, though they are continually carried out upon 
excursions through the regions of earth and heaven 
upon the strongest pinions of fancy. The manner 
in which Homer employs his deities, with the nia« 
chinery that accompanies them, gives an amaaing 
'brilliancy to the picturesc^ueaxvdL^^ttv^vlvx^^^^^ci 
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of the poem ; the Tirtnes, vicea, prejudices, paitioM 
of those imagioary beings set them on a. level with 
bnmmn nature so far as to give us an interestinllieir 
sitnations, vhich a juster representation of superior 
essences could not impart ; while their immortalitj 
and power are engines in the poet's hand whuse in- 
fluence is nnliniited by the laws of nature; these e& 
traordinary personagfj, at the same time thai they ' 
take a part very essential to the action of the drama, 
bring about the incidents by those sudden and su. 
penifttural means, which mortal hcr.^es of the most 
romantic sort could not so readily eflfcct. This is an 
advan tage on the part of a heathcq poet, for which 
the Christian writer has no substitiite; forthosemo- 
(lerns, who in order to create surprise hare inrented 
capricious beings to produce cxtraTagant ereats 
above the reach of.hnman powers, and below the 
dignity of dviine, 7iolatc our reason, wTiilst thfy 
struggle to amuse our fancy j.but t!ic Pagan theorist 
can find a deity for L'very purpose without giving 
scandal to the believer, orrcioltiugthc phltosupher. 

Amongst the oumberlciis excellencies of (he Iliad 
there is none more to be adraircd Ijian (he correct 
precision, with wliich llomi'r ijraws his charncturs, 
and preserves them unifonuly tlirmigh the poem ; 
anexccllance, in wljich Virgil and thi^ llomnn poets 
in ganpcal ace greatly hisinf^ritus:, w.ilh |Ioiner's 
heroes. we havoniorc than hiftoricar.qcijuaintancc, 
wears mad^. intimate with their habits and nunnery, 
and whenever he uilhdrau's them for a time, wr are 
certain upon the next mci'liiig (o recognise and ac- 
koowlcdge the same char.ick'nslic traces that se- 
par»te «ach individual so decidedly fiom all other!^. 
— Butiit is time (o return to <Mir history- ; ,^ . 

After, the death, of Menestlf^ns.jQlia, croyir9f 
Atitena returned into the famUy. Qf.[l«ese!4.Stand^e- 
uophoa bk taof who aJso wiis pi«^i.i^!^^,Iv^V 
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of Troy, Boccecded to his inheritance : OxyntO) 
Aphidas, and Thy metes reigned in succession after 
Donophon, and the line of the Ercchtkide cipired 
in the person of Thymaetes. This was a resnark- 
able revolution, for that family had possessed the 
throne of Athens for a period of four hundred and 
twenty.nine years. The monarchy, properly so 
called, wsts now drawing to its conclusion ; Melsn- 
thus, who succeeded to Thymaetes, was a Messe* 
nian and a descendant from Neleus ; he had been ex- 
pelled from Ijflessene by the Hcraclidae, and had 
taken refuge ih the Athenian state ; he obtained the 
crown by very honourable means; Thy msetes, be- 
ing challenged to single combat by Xanthus king of 
Bcrotia, declined the challenge ; Melanthus accepted 
it in his stead, slew Xanthus, and obtained the 
crown of Athens in reward for his success ; at his 
death it devolved to his son Codrus. The manner 
in which this prince devoted himself to death for his 
country scarce needs a recital, but itis not generally 
known that Codrus was in a Tcry advanced age 
when this event took place, and moreoTcr that the 
Athenians urged him to the deed upon the report of 
Clcomantis, a citizen of Delphi, who made them 
acquainted with the answer of the oracle touching 
the conditions on which vi6torY was to be obtained. 
The Athenians, having prevailed with. Codrus to 
embrace the fatal conditions of their deliverance, sa- 
crificed their aged monarch, and impressed with the 
persuasion that Apollo would verify his prediAion, 
fought and overcame their enemy. 

Co<Iru8 being dead, the government of Athensnn- 
dcrwent a material rcToIution,for the popular party, 
pretending; a respe^ to his memory, put forward a 
decree prol^^ng any other person to reign in 
Athens by ttie title of King ; the change however 
for the present was more iiom\Tka\lV\vDL«si«.\itiaUfor 
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thej did not alter the succession, nor materially re- 
dace tlie power of the monarchy. The Prince, or 
perpetual Archon, (for each title is used occasion* 
ally) held the gOFcrnment for life, sabjedi notwith* 
standing to account to the state for his administra* 
tion of public affairs* 

Medon, son of Codrus, succeeded to his father 
by this now title : thirteen princes reigned under this 
description from Medon to Alcmaeon indusifey 
comprehending a period of throe hundred and seyen 
years. 

Some authorities maintain that Homer came to 
Athens in the time of Medon, and was hospitably 
received by that prince ; but it is generally thought 
the age of Homer does not answer to this date, and. 
that he was born about two hundred years after the 
siege of Troy ; this falls within the time of Archip- 
pus, grandson of Medon, and third perpetual ar* 
ehon ; in the beginning of whose roign Hesiod was 
bom ; Homer some few years after at the close of 
it : Archippus reigned nineteen years ; find this aera 
seems established by the bestchronologists. 

Archippus, at the conclusion of whose administra- 
tion we haTe placed the birth of Homer, was suc- 
ceeded by Thersippns, who held the goremmentof 
Athens for a long incumbency of forty-one years, 
and he was succeeded by Phorbas, who was thirty 
years archon ; in the period of these seventy-one 
years we have the Athenian sera of the life of Ho- 
mer. 

This however must in some degree be left to opi- 
nion, for before the institution of the Olympiads the 
Grecian chronicles arc so vague and obscure that the 
precise age of Homer will for ever remain a subje^ 
of conje6ture. The above period has at least the 
merit of holding a middle place between their o^U 
nioiif^ who suppose he was bora soon titeT \Xi^%\^^« 
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of Troy and such as contend he was coniemporary 
with Lycurgus. The late Mr. Robert Wood, in 
his essay on the original genius and writings of Ho« 
mer, inclines to think the Iliad and Odyssey were 
finished about half a century after the capture of 
Troy ; he has oifered internal evidence in support 
of this opinion in Homer's account of the family of 
iEncas, and his argument is acute and critical : they, 
lyho make him contemporary with Lycurgus, hare 
internal evidence against them, which, though per- 
haps it does not serve to establish Mr. Wood's po* 
sition, certainly confutes the latter chronologists* 
Aristotle places Homer in the same epoch with 
Iphitus and the first Olympiad, but he rests his con- 
jecture upon the weakest of all arguments ; whilst 
the best authorities, as well as the majority in num. 
ber, point to the period which I have suggested ; 
and here for the present I will leave it. 

The last but one of the perpetual archons was 
i^schylus, and in the second year of his government 
the Olympiads were first instituted by Iphitus at 
Klis ; from this period we shall proceed with greater 
chronological precision. 

'J'he successor of iEschylus and the last of the 
perpetual archons was Alcmason. The people of 
Athens had new-modelled their government upon 
the death of Codrus by abolishing the title ofRing^ 
and reducing their chief magistrate to be in fa6l ra- 
tjier the first subjedl of the state, than the monarch: 
this regulation appears to have been efic6ted with- 
out any struggle on the part of the reigning family; 
thirteen archons in succession had been permitted to 
hold the government for life, when upon the expi- 
ration of Alcmaeon's administration, the people 
thought fit by a fresh reform to limit thedurationof 
the chief magistracy to the term of ten years, Cha- 
TopSf brother of Alcmaion aud soxi of iEschyins^ 
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ras the first decennial arch on ; and this rerolution 
3ok place in the first year of the seventh Olympiad. 
IThilst the Athenian state was by these steps en- 
irging its liberties, Romulus and llemus were form- 
ig the embryo of a mighty empire fated in the 
oarse of time to become mistress of the world ; 
iiese adventurers collected a body of Latin shep- 
erds, amongst whom they had been educated, and, 
sttling themselves on the Palatine Mount, became 
de founders of Rome : this event is supposed to 
ill within the period of the seventh Olympiad, 
rhen Charops was decennial archon. It is gene, 
ally supposed that this mighty empire was set in 
lotion from one spark, which Greece had scattered 
rem the conflagration of Troy, and which lighted 
n the shores of Italy, where it was kept alive for 
lore than four centuries, till Rome was founded ; 
*ot j£neas*s Italian colonization is a very question- 
ble point, and I am inclined to agree with Mr. 
Vood, in his treatise aboTementioncd, that the pos- 
3rity of iBneas did not migrate into Italy, but estab« 
ished themselves in the Troade, and reigned over 
be scattered remains of the Trojans after the de. 
truction of Ilium. 

A revolution of eighteen Oljrmpiads produced a 
liird change in the constitution of the Athenian go- 
ernment in favour of popular freedom, by limiting 
be archons to one year, making the magistracy an- 
ual : neither was this all, for the command was 
lO longer lodged in the hands of one person only, 
iut of nine, the first of which was styled by pre- 
minence Archon, and from him the year had its 
ame ; the second, entitled Basileus, took charge of 
eligious ceremonies, and the Polemarc, or third in 
•ffice had the conduct of military affairs, whilst all 
Ivil and judicial business was referred to tVv^ co\nv« 
U of the remaining m^ called Tliesmoi\ie\s&. 1^^^^ 
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bat pare Atheoians of three descents coald be cfaoiei 
by lot into this council ; an oRth of office was id- 
ministered to them publiclj in the portico of the 
palace, purporting that they woald execute the laws 
with justice and fidelity, and take no gifts either 
from their clients or the people at large. Whea 
they had performed their annual functions, and ac- 
quitted therosclTcs without impeachment, they were 
in course aggregated to the Areopagites, and held 
that dignity for life. Every thing relating to the 
care of orphans and widows, or the estates of mi. 
nors, was Tested in the principal magistrate, pro- 
perly styled Archon ; he had the charge of dirorces 
and the superin tendance of the parents and childrea 
of soldiers who fell in battle, and of all such citi^ 
zens who were maintained at the public charge. 

Of these annual archons, Creon was the first, 
and was elected about the twenty-fourth Olympi- 
ad. 
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TiiE Athenian state continued to be governed by an- 
nual archons according to the alteration made in its 
constitution in the twenty- fourth Olympiad, with- 
out any thing occurring of importance to merit are 
cital from the time of Creon to the administration 
of Draco in the thirty-ninth Olympiad. The Athe- 
nians,having reduced the monarchical power to the 
inost diminutive of all kingly representatives, anan- 
nual archon, had to all appearance efiectually estab- 
lisbcd their liberties i but \t\i^ \)«i&wl\vAC0Lte of 
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freedom to be turnod into abuse in all ages, and the 
licentiousness of the people now seemed in more 
f¥ant of reform, then the prcrogati?e of the king 
bad been in the most arbitary times. The moral 
purity of Draco's manners, and the stem inflexibi- 
litj of his temper, fitted him for an office, that re- 
quired both rigorous rirtue and resolute dispatch^ 
for his time was short and his task laborious and 
full of danger : had his power been permanent, it is 
probable he would have qualified the severity of 
those famous laws, which from their sanguinary na- 
ture were figuratively said to be written in bloody 
and it is certain they breathe a spirit calculated ra- 
ther for the extinction of society, than for its refor- 
mation. We must howerer admit the difficulty of 
devising any code of penal statutes, by which degrees 
of punishmentshall be equitably proportioned to de. 
grees of offence. We have no experience or his- 
tory of any such code now existing, or that ever did 
exist. A citizen of the world will not estimate 
crimes and offences by the same rule and standard as 
a citizen of any one particular community will ; lo- 
cal circumstances will give fainter or deeper colour- 
ings to crimes according to the peculiar constitution 
of the state against which they arc committed ; the 
Athenians in the time of Draco were governed by 
annual magistrates ; the administration of these ma- 
gistrates was made subject to popular inquiry upon 
its termination ; they had expunged from their con- 
stitution the wholesome though high-sounding prin- 
ciple, that a king cannot do wrong ; it was now be. 
como scarce possible that his substitute could do 
right; the people sat in judgment on their gover- 
nors, and many of the most virtuous citizens in the 
state suffered under their sentence : fear restrained 
the timid from exertion, and the a\\\\Te\ivet\V& q>1 
power debauched the Interested and amVAtioiAitoti^ 

ft 3 
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tbeir daty ; whilst the magistrate aimed at popnla* 3 
rity, the people became intolerably licentioas. The i 
rigour of Draco impresses us with a high idea of hit li 
purity of principle ; his abhorrence of the abuses of « 
bis predecessors in office, and his indignation against li 
the depravity of his fellow- citizens, embittered bis ^ 
mind, and made him rather a misanthrope than a u 
•tatesman. i 

Draco seems to haye considered the commissioa i 
of crimes, not in proportion to their offence against i 
society, but according to the principle of the crimi- i 
nal, holding a transgressor equally gnilty whether i 
he broke the law in the least tittle, orin its greatest 
extent ; for he punished indiscriminately with death 
in both cases : in this there is as little wisdom as ! 
mercy, and it is to the honour of Solon that he re- i 
Tokedsuch undistinguishing and bloody laws. Justly 
to ascertain and define the various degrees of human 
depravity is impracticable for those who cannot 
search the human heart ; nor in the nature of things 
is it possible for any man or council of men, to form 
a system of punishments to meet the several d^rees 
and definitions of crimes with proportioned retribu- 
tion : sentence of death is at once the highest exer- 
tion of authority one fellow-creature can exercise 
over another ; and the heaviestatonementanyoffender 
can make to the laws of that society in which he is 
inlisted : Draco excused himself from the charge of 
indiscriminate rigour by pleading that he could de- 
.Tise no punishment greater than death ; the nature 
of the plea gives an insight into the character of the 
man, that n.eeds no comment ; it is plain however 
that he had do idea of aggravating death by tor- 
tures ; he did not know, or would not practise, 
those detestable arts and refinements, which now 
prevail in too many parts of the Christian world, 
of extorting criminations and confessions by height- 
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ening the agonies of death. The short duration of 
his anthoritj, as 1 before obserred, precipitated him 
upon this system of severity, which time and reflec- 
tioB would probably baye corrected : a hasty re- 
former is equally to be dreaded with a deliberate ty- 
rant ; legal cruelty b of all most terrible ; a law once 
made is made to be executed ; the will of the judge 
cannot mitigate it, and the power of the sovereign 
can only release from punishment,but not apportion 
or modify it : herein consists the irreparable defe& 
of all established rules of fixed punishment ; to in- 
clude different degrees of criminality under one and 
the same degree of penalty is not strict equity, but 
to live without laws at the arbitrary disposal of any 
human tribunal is slavery of the most insupportable 
sort. 

By Draco's laws an Athenian was equally guilty 
ofdcathy whether he pilfered a cabbage or murdered 
a citizen: horrible decree! If the principle of punish- 
ment does not consist in revenging what is past, but 
in preventing the culprit from repeating and the 
community from suffering the like or any other of*- 
fence from the same person, it may well be doubted 
if death need be inflicted in any case ; the terror of 
example, not the spirit of revenge, must constitute 
the necessity of such a mode of punishment, if any 
necessity exists; but if punishments maybe devised, 
by which guilty persons shall be made to atone to 
society without cutting them from it, and if these 
punishments may be such as shall deter and terrify 
the evil-minded equally with death itself, policy, 
Independent of religion, will be interested to adopt 
them. 

It was not to be expected that the Athenians 
would be remedied by such sanguinary laws as 
those of Dnco, and they had been Va o^«c«^l\o\v 
n^rlfbalU oeatuTjyyvlken Solon, \u tti^ ftivi^l 
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of the forty-sixth Olympiad, found the people in af 
much need of reformation, as Draco did in the be- 
ginning of the thirty-fifth Olympiad. 

Solon was of noble birth and of an elevated soul; 
he was a friend to liberty, but a lover of order ; de« 
scended from Cod r us, he was a patriot by inherit- 
ance ; though he was a great adept in the philosophy 
of the tiroes, it neither soured his manners nor l^t 
him without attention to the public. When ha 
withdrew himself from the world for the purposes 
of study and contemplation, it was to render himself 
a more useful citizen on his return to society : with 
a fortune rather below mediocrity he had such a spi- 
rit of beneficence and generosity, that he was obliged 
in his youth to apply himself to commerce to sup- 
port his independence : Solon's philosophy did not 
boast any unnatural contempt of pain or pleasure ; 
he affected no apathy : on the contrary, when he 
was'rcproached for weeping at the death of his soo, 
as if it was unbecoming of a wise man to bewail an 
evil he could not remedy, he answered with a mo- 
dest sensibility of his weakness, that it was on that 
very account he did bewail it. 

The anecdote Plutarch gives us of Solon's inter* 
view with his contemporary Thales, and the silly 
method that philosopher took for convincing Solon 
of the advantages of celibacy, by employing a fellow 
to make a false report to him of his son's death, 
heightens our aifection for the man, without lower- 
ing our respect for the sage : Thales in the true spi- 
rit of sophism triumphed in the superiority of his 
wisdom by avoiding those connections, which soften 
the human heart, and vainly supposed he sunk the 
dignity of Solon's character by exposing to ridicule 
the tender feelings of the father. 

The Athenians were exhausted by a tedious and 
iinprosperous war wkh the pw^\c ol^^^^w, ^\ 
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Dportvit island of Salamis was lost, and such was 
leir despair of eyer recoyering it, that they passed 
law for making it a capital offence in any citizeii 
» propose the retaking it : Solon, who regarded this 
jading edict with honest indignation, feigned 
tmself insane, and rushing into the forum haran- 
led the populace, abrogated the edict, and declared 
ar against the Megarensians : on this occasion he 
idressed the people in elegiac yerses of his own 
imposing, one hundred in number ; the power of 
is mnse prevailed, for it was great ; the people gaye 
Im the command of an expedition against Salamis, 
1 which he had the good fortune to reduce that 
land and re.annex it to his country, which had 
lade such public ayowal of its despair. 

Solon is so highly celebrated as a poet, that some 
adeot authorities haye equalled him to Hesiod and 
ren to Homer : we have few and small remains, 
at many testimonies of his writings ; in particular 
'6 are informed, that he composed five thousand 
ones on the commonwealth of Athens, recording 
le transactions of his own time, not as a history in 
raise, bnt in defence of himself, and with a yiew to 
iconrage his countrymen to persist in a course of 
Dblic virtue and private morality. He wrote iam- 
ics also and odes, and composed even his laws in 
srse, of which Plutarch has quoted the exordium. 

He employed stratagem in the reduction of the 
land of Salamis, but as the celebrated Pisistratus 
as joined with him in this enterprize, it must not 
» disguised that some authorities giye the success of 
leexpedition to Pisistratus; both were men of con* 
immate address and resource, and each no doubt 
id bis share of merit in the service ; the reputation 
lion gained by this eyent was still increased by hl9 
induct in the defence of the famous temple oC 

idpU %aio^/ d^e sacjiiegious Cinb»aiia v^^^^ 
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he was only assessor to the general Clisthenes iht ' 
Sicjonian in this campaign, the snccessfol tenmna- 
tion of the war by the capture of Cirrha was uninr- 
sally attributed to Solon. 

Athens was now rent by popular fends anddiS' 
tensions; the commonwealth was in imminent peril, 
erery thing tending to ciril tumult and confnrion, 
and the people in a state little short of abioliitB 
anarchy : in this extremity every eye was turned to- 
wards Solon, and he was elected archon by the ge. 
neral Toice of his fellow^citizens. It was now not 
only in his power to make himself absolute master 
of the state, and to establish that tyranny in his own 
person, which he lived to see Pisistratus aspire to 
and obtain, but that step was also pressed upon him 
by the unanimous solicitation of his friends and the 
public at large ; religion had its share in the tempta- 
tion, for the temple of Delphi uttered its oracular 
decree for his assuming the su preme power in Athens, 
and when he withstood the dazzling offer, he had to 
combat the reproaches and invectires of all parties 
for refusing it. A magnanimity that was proof 
against temptation was not to be shaken by ca* 
lumny ; supported by conscious integrity he opposed 
the torrent, and contenting himself with the limited 
authority of an annual magistracy, framed and pub- 
lished those mild and salutary ordinances, which 
have endeared his name to all posterity. Amongst 
the pacifying neasures of his government he found 
it expedient to relieve the people by an ordinance for 
the remission of debts of a certain description ; this 
act raised a storm of opposition and abuse from all 
the rich and usurious against his administration, and 
some who had been his intimates took part in the 
faction, and began to persecute him in the bitterest 
manner, charging him with the meanness of ex- 
swpting himself as a cteditot itovi\k% cnc^iUoos of 
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he act ; he soon tnnied the odium of the charge 
pon the coiitri?er8 of it, by giving public proof to 
le city that he himself had been the first who obeyed 
is own law, and remitted a considerable sum to hig 
ebtors; this proof of his disinterestedness as a cre- 
itor conyinced his countrymen of his uprightnesf 
s a legislator, and he rose the higher in their esteem 
>r the malevolent attack be had so fully repulsed: 
sason and public gratitude at length prevailed, and 
iie Toice of faction being put to silence, the whole 
are of the commonwealth was surrendered into his 
ands, to be regulated and reformed according to his 
risdom and discretion. 

Solon, though too magnanimous to accept the 
[tie of king, was too good a citizen to decline the 
ru8t» and now it was that he abrogated all Draco's 
anguinary laws, except those that affected mur- 
erers : this, as I before observed, occurred in the 
ourse of the forty- sixth Olympiad ; he arranged the 
leofrfe into four classes,, according to the different 
iroportions of their property ; he erected the prin- 
ipal council o(the Areopagites, with inferior courts 
or the administration of law and justice, and pub^ 
ished his famous manifesto for rendering infamous 
Jl persons, who in civil seditions should remain 
pectators of their country's danger by a criminal 
leatrality ; he enacted many wholesome regulations 
■especting marriages, tending to the increase of po« 
lalation ; he suppressed libels, and made idleness 
punishable by law ; he put under certain disabilities, 
brents who were convicted of having grossly ne- 
jrlected the education of their families, and restrained 
jj sumptuary laws every species of public excess. 
Aany more of his laws might be enumerated, if it 
irere necessary to enlarge upon facts so generally 
known, but it will suffice to mention, that whea tic 
bid completed his code, be bound ti\e ^exi^VAt^ Va 
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the obserrance of what it contained bf the sd«M^ 
est oath he coold derise, and caosmg his lawt tobi 
engrarcn on tables of wood^ hang them up in thd 
public courts that no man might plead igDoraoce. 
The nature of this oath is curious ; the senator 
was led up to a ponderous stone preserved in tfaefo* 
rum ; there |the oath was publicly administefcd| 
and the obligation of it was, that he should dedicate 
a piece of gold to the temple of Delphi cf eqosl 
weight with the stone if he was proved guilQr of 
having violated his oath : not content with thM 
swearing the judges and senators to the faithful ad* 
ministration of his laws, he also bound the peopk 
by oath to their due observance ; and having done 
all this with a temper and prudence, particulariy 
expressive of his character, Solon took his leave ii 
Athens and set out upon his travels into Egjptk 
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Although the wisdom and magnanimity of Soloa 
are conspicuous in every a6iion of his life, which 
history has transmitted to us, nothing is more worthy 
of our admiration and praise than the circumstance 
last recorded of his secession from Athens. 

It is not necessary to follow him in his travels, in 
which, after some time spent in visiting Egypt, Cj- 
pnis, andLydia, he obeyed the summons of hisfel- 
low-citizens and returned to Athens: that cityduring 
his absence had been distracted by furious and con- 
tending fadlions ; Lycurgus headed one party, Me- 
gaclcs son of Alcmaeon another^and Pisistratnswas 
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leader of a third, in which was included nearly the 
whole inferior order of the people : all these parties 
neTorthelcss preserved a respect for their ancient be- 
BefaAorand lawgiver, and he spared no pains inre. 
tarn to assuage and compose the disorders of the 
mtmte^ bat in Tain ; age indeed had not yet deprived 
bin <^ hb mental faculties, but his corporeal ones 
were debilitated, and the crisis called for moreacti- 
Titj than he was now capable of exerting ; he could 
■o longer speak in public,n6r address the people in 
ikm forum as he was accustomed to do ; he tried his 
Mflveace separately and in private with the leaders of 
the several factions : l^istratus,whosc manners were 
of the gentlest kind, afiectcd to receive the advice 
aod counsels of Solon with great external respect, 
hot ambition had taken toe firm hold of his heart, 
and he had laid his plans too deep to be diverted 
from them by the patriotic discourses of this veneu 
rabic citizen ; the sagacity of Solon penetrated his 
designs, and when he was convinced of hisdissimn- 
latioD, and saw the liberties of his country on the 
point of being overthrown by this artful demagogue* 
he came into open court in military array, and pre- 
sented himself to the assembly ready to head the 
friends of their country, and expel Pisistratus by 
foree of arms : the noble effort was too late, for the 
spirit of the people was lost, and all men seemed 
disposed to surrender themselves without resistance 
to the usurper. Solon, finding that he could not 
Toose them to a consideration of their ancient dig- 
nity, nor inspire them with a becoming sense of the 
▼alue of liberty, laid aside his arms, and suspending 
them at the door of the Court-house, took a short 
but pathetic leave of Athens, and once again retired 
into voluntary banishment: whither is not distinctly 
nscertaineil ; many pressing invitations were ad* 
dressed to him from diflTcrcnt parts, and \ voi \u* 
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dined to think he accepted that of Crorans king of 
Lydia, and that he closed an illnstrions life in ei- 
treme old age in the island of Cyprus. His ashes, 
by his express direction, were transported to hisni- 
tive island of Salamis, and there deposited. The 
Athenians erected his statue in brass, bnt PisistratBi 
revoked his laws : the laws of Draco, notwithstand- 
ing their severity, were in execution for a longer pe- 
riod than the mild and prudent ordinances of Solos. 
The people it *is trae never wholly forfeited their 
rcspcd for this excellent person, but they were 
unworthy of him ; even Pisistratus, amidst the 
struggles of ambition, oficrcd no insult to his per- 
son, and every country, which his fame had reached) 
presented an asylum to the venerable exile. 

As an orator, Solon stands high in poiniof nient, 
and first in order of time: as a poet, his geninswai 
sublime, various, and fluent ; in subjects of fictioa 
and fancy he never dealt ; but though he chose hit 
topics with the gravity of a statesman, and handled 
thcra with the fidelity of an historian, he composed 
with ardour, and never failed to fire his hearers with 
the recitation of his poems : he is supposed to have 
reprobated the drama, but, if this be a fa6l, wemaj 
well conclude, that it was the old corrupt masqueof 
Bacchus and the Satyrs, of which he signified his 
dislike, and in this he is warranted. In two expe- 
ditions, where he had a military command, he was 
eminently successful, and gained a high degree of 
glory : no statesman ever stood in times more peri- 
lous, no citizen ever resisted more alluring offers of 
ambition, and no legislator ever regulated a more 
disorderly community : though devoted to the study 
of philosophy, and a great master in the early sci- 
ence of the times, he mixed with cheerfulness in so* 
ciety, was friendly and convivial, and did not hold 
}fack from those tender tic^^wd^Vlaickm^uts^ which 
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onect a man to the world, and which by some 
Te been considered incompatible with a life de« 
ted to wisdom and sublime philosophy : strict in 
imorals as Draco, he was not like him disposed 
put criminals to death, whilst there was any hope 
conducting them by gentle measures to repent- 
lOe : his modesty was natural and unaffected, and 
ough he was generally silent in company, his si- 
ice threw no damp upon festivity, for it did not 
roar of sullcnness, and he was known to be a 
lend to the use of wine with freedom, but without 
oess : at the meeting of the seven celebrated sages 
is contemporaries and colleagues in wisdom) 
lien they were entertained by Periander at Co- 
sth, the golden salver, which the Milesian fisher- 
sn had dragged out of the sea in their net, and 
hich the Delphic oracle, upon reference of the 
introYcrsy, had decreed to the wisest man of the 
;ey was by general suffrage given to Solon ; each 
)r8on with becoming deference to the others, had 
rerally declined the prize, but Solon was at length 
»nstnuned to receive it by concurrent vote of the 
hole assembly. 

Historians are not agreed upon the exa6t time of 
don's departure from Athens, and some maintain 
tat he continued there till his death ; this is not 
*obab]e ; but the result of the accounts puts it out 
* doubt that he remained there, whilst there was 
ly hope of composing the disturbances of the state^ 
id of restoring its tranquillity and freedom, under 
te prudent regulations he had establishec| when he 
as archon. 

But no sooner had this excellent citizen turned his 
ick upon Athens, than all these hopes perished, and 
liversal despair took place ; the degeneracy of the 
K>ple became incurable, and no oue was f ouud N^Uk 
ithora^ oraesd to oppose the apptoacUn^i^^^^*' 

h2 
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tioQ : though Solon was far in the decline of life, yet 
if there had been any public virtue subsisting, tke 
liberty of Athens had not been lost without a strag- 
gle ; but, although neutrality in ciyil commotio^ 
had been declared infamous and criminal by the hm 
of Solon, the populace through despair or indoleacs 
declined the contest, and held themselyes in readineii 
to receive a master in either of the contending par- 
tisans, who should prcTail over his competitors. 

Fortune and superior address at length decided 
the prize of ambition to Pisistratus and his party, for 
he possessed cTcry qualification that coald recooi- 
mend him to the public ; of insinuating nannefii 
with a beautiful and commanding person, he was 
gallant, eloquent, and munificent; no man acquitted 
himself more gracefully as a public speaker, aid 
when Pericles in aftertiroes alarmed the jealousy of 
the Athenians, the resemblance he bore to Pisistrt- 
tus in eloquence as w oil as in features was so strikiif, 
that he was universally called the Srcond PUisfrehu^ 
and the comic poets in their satirical allusions eihi- 
bit(Hl him on die sCage by that name and character* 

\\ hilst those party struggles were in snspeBse, 
l^sistratiis usihI an artiHce for recommending his- 
5oif to tho poopio, which was decisive in his favour: 
one day on a siiddou he rushed into theforan, 
whore the dtiions w ore as>t*mbled«asif he had beea 
flying from as«4ssins« who wore in pursuit of hin, 
and prv'^enCtxl himself to public view defaced with 
wounds* AUvl covered with blood ; he was mounted 
in his chariot* and (he mulos that drew him were 
ilrraming with bUnHl as well as hims<^lf : the crowd 
llivked around hitu. and in this situation, without 
wip4ng his wounds or dismounting from his chariot, 
ke karaujcu^xl tho forum : ho told thtnu he had that 
iwiant esea^wd frwoi th« as$as»inatin^ swords of the 
mMc^ who ki^l cnwUT 4Utwv^«i\^ "^^xa^ the 
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an of the people for his activity in opposing the 
cactions of sordid creditors and usurious tyrants : 
is tears, his sufferings, the beauty of his person now 
reaming with blood, which he had spilt in their 
mse, his military services at Megara, and his pro- 
ittations of affection to the people, in whose de- 
loce he solemnly protested a determination to per- 
il or perish, all together formed such an address to 
le passions, and presented such a picture to the 
re, that were irresistibly affecting. 

Though it soon appeared in proof, that the whole 
as artifice, and that all these wounds about him- 
^f and his mules were of his own giving for the im- 
ression of the moment ; still the moment served his 
arpose, and in the heat of popular tumult he ob- 
lined a decree for granting him a body.guard, not 
rmed as soldiers, but with sticks and clubs : at the 
ead of this desperate rabble he lost no time in 
>rcing his way into the citadel, and took possession 
fit and the commonwealth in the same moment : 
e next proceeded to exile the most powerful and 
bnoxious of his opponents. Megacles and Lycur. 
OS, with their immediate adherents, either fled 
rom the city or were forcibly driven out of it ; the 
eTolution was complete. 

The tumult having subsided, Pisistratus began to 
>ok around him, and to take his measures for se« 
oring himself in the authority he had seized : for 
[lis purpose he augmented his body-guard, which, 
s they were first voted to him, consisting only of 
fty ; these he endeavoured to attach to his person 
ly liberal payments, and whilst he cquipt them at 
11 points like soldiers, he put a cunning stratagem 
II practice, by which he contrived to seize all the 
(rirate arms of the citizens and totally dismantled 
Lthens : he used less ceremony with the ^oVA«&, \q^ 
e stripped them of all weapons of offence o\^^v\^ 

US 
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mnd by force ; and now he fonod himsdf, as be be* 
liered, in safe possession of tbe sovereign power lai 
throne of Athens. 

This passed in the fifty-first Olympiad, when Co* 
nias was archon. 

It rarely happens that dominion, rapidly obtahi- 
cd, proves irmly establisiicd. The factions of Me- 
gacles and Ly curious were broken by this revohu 
tion, but not extinguished, and Pisistratus either 
could not prevent their re-uniting, or perhaps orer« 
security made him inattentive to their movements: he 
enjoyed his i>ower for a short time, and W4is in hif 
turn driven out of Athens by those he had exfledy 
and bis effects were put up to public sale, as tki 
property of an outlaw. 

Megaclesaud Lycurgus now divided the govern- 
ment between them ; this was a system that soea 
wrought its own overthrew : and Megacles, findiag 
his party the weaker, invited Pisistratus to return ta 
Athens, vainly imagining hecotildlull hisambitioa, 
and secure him to his interest by giving him hif 
daughter Caesyra in marriage. Pisistratus accepted 
the terms, and obeyed the welcome recal, but it was 
in such a manner, as might have put the weakest 
man upon his guard, for his return and entrance into 
Athens were accompanied by one of the most bare- 
faced attacks upon public credulity and superstition, 
that is to be found in the history of man. 

He had already succeeded in several hardy strata- 
gems, and all had been discovered after they had 
ierved his purposes. His pretended assassination, 
his contrivances for arming his body-guard and for 
disarming the citizens at large, were all well known 
to the people, so that he must have taken a very nice 
measure of their folly and blindness, when, upon 
his entering the city, he undertook to bring in bis 
tnia a ;roman, named PI\««l, '«\ioixi\i^ ^\<fessR.^\^ 
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(he habit of the goddess Minerva, and imposed her 
on the vulgar for their tutelar deity in person : he 
had instructed her how to address the people in his 
behalf, commanding them to reinstrate him in his 
power, and open the gates of the citadel at his ap. 
preach : the lady was sufficiently personable for the 
character she assumed, and, as a proof of herdivi- 
nity, was of colossal stature : extravagant as the ex. 
periment may seem, it succeeded in all points ; the 
human deity was obeyed, and the ingenious dema- 
gogue carried all before him : this Grecian Joan of 
^rc received the adoration of the superstitious vul- 
^r in public, and the grateful caresses of the exult. 
ing tyrant in private : the lady was not of very dis- 
:ingai8hed birth and fortune, for before she took 
ipon her the character of a goddess she conde- 
leended to the mortal occupation of a flower-girl, 
ind made garlands after the custom of the Greeks 
for feasts and merrymakings : Rsistratus rewarded 
licr liberally, by giving her in marriage to his son 
Hipi>archus ; a commodious resource for disposing 
jfsL cast- of!* goddess; as for himself, he was engaged 
:o Csesyra : Phasa's marriage with Hipparchus soon 
convinced the world that she was a mortal, but Pi. 
iistratus gav(5' himself no concern to prevent the dis- 
covery ; in process of time it came to pass, upon 
Pisistratus's second expulsion, that Phasa was pub- 
licly impeached and condemned upon the charge of 
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PisuTRATUs had been fi?e jears in ezHe, wbealfe 
fades brought about his reeal, and Taioly tkon^ 
to fix him in his interest by giving him his daagte 
Cassyra in marriage ; such alliances rarely answer 
the political ends for which they are made : Pisistn- 
tns had several sons by his first wife, and haTing re- 
established himself in the tyranny after die mamKr 
we have been describing, and bestowed hisfavounti 
Phaeaupon his son Hipparchus, he took thedaagh- 
ter of Megacles as the condition of his coatnidl with 
her father, but with a fixed determination against t 
second family, whose pretensions might comeii 
competition with those of his children by his tint 
marriage, in whose favour he wished to secure tbe 
succession, and who, both by age and capacity, 
were fit for government, whenever it should derolft 
upon them. 

Cassyra put up with her husband's neglect for 
some time, but at length she imparted h^ disgust to 
her mother, and she of course communicated it to 
Alegacles. Justly offended by the indignity ofsuch 
treatment, Megacles immediately took his measures 
with the enemies of his son-in-law for his second ex- 
pulsion, prudently disguising his resentment, till bo 
was in a condition to put it in force: it did not long 
escape the penetration of Pisistratus, but when ho 
came to the knowledge of the conspiracy that had 
been formed against his power, he found himself 
and party too weak to oppose it, and seizing the 
irour pf safety, aad^ mQ\>iTvV«.x^ %^^\c*X\qu^ bf 
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iiiog into Eretria without a struggle, and in the 
aost precipitation, 

Vlegacles and his friends seem to hare considered 
} secession of Pisistratus as decisive, or else the 
e did not allow them to follow it by any active 
isures for preventing his return : eleven years 
?ever passed, and still he remained an exile from 
lens ; did as he was his ambition does not seem 
bare cooled, nor was he idle in the interim ; he 
I an interview with his sons in Eretria, and con. 
ted measures with them for his restoration ; he 
med alliances with several of the Grecian cities, 
ticularly Thebes and Argos, and obtained asea- 
able supply of money, with which he enlisted 
I took into his pay a considerable army of merce« 
ies, and began hostilities in the Athenian state by 
ing upon Marathon. This successful measure 
wout many of his secret partisans from Athens 
oin him in this place, where the promising aspect 
lis affairs and the popularity of his character, had 
need great numbers to resort to his standard : 
B reinforced he put his army in motion, and di** 
ted his march towards the city. The ruling party 
Athens hastily collected troops to oppose his ap- 
ach, and put them under the command of Leo- 
is, who no sooner took the field against Pisistra- 

than he suffered himself and army to be sur- 
cd by that experienced general, and fled in dis- 
sr over the country ; the politic conqueror stop- 

the pursuit, and dispatched his sons after the 
tives to assure them of pardon and protection, if 
r would go back to their homes and resume their 
ipations in peace like good citizens : Pisistratus 

far advanced in age, and having carried this de- 
re action by stratagem, took every prudent pre- 
ion for establishing his advantage^ by seizing the 

of the leading partisans in oppositioik to^\^9^ 
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vcrnment, and detaining them in close cnstody as 
hostages for the peaceable beha?iour of their parents. 
He conducted himself on the occasion with so much 
temper and judgment, the splendor of his talentsand 
the elegance of his manners reflected so mach lustre 
on his court and country, that his usurpation was 
either no longer remembered, or remembered with- 
out ayersion and regret ; in short, his genius for gOm 
Ternment was such that no man questioned his right: 
even Solon, with all his zeal for liberty, pronounced 
of Pisistratus, that Athens would not have contained 
a more virtuous citizen, had his ambition been di- 
rected to a more justifiable pursuit : he was mild and 
merciful in the extreme, winning in address, an elo- 
quent orator, a just judge, and a mnnificent 
sovereign; in a word, he had either the merit of 
possessing, or the art of dissembling, every good 
quality, and every brilliant accomplishment. 

Having now brought down this brief recapitnla- 
tion of the Athenian history to the last period of the 
reign of Pisistratus, we are arrived at the point of 
time, in which that remarkable aera commences, 
which I call The Literary Age of Greece: it was now 
that Pisistratus conceived the enlarged and liberal 
idea of instituting the first public library in Greece, 
and of laying it open to the inspection and resort of 
the learned and curious throughout the kingdoms 
and provinces of that partof the word — Libros Atke* 
nis disciplinarum liberalivm publice ad iegendum pre^ 
bendos primvs possuisse dicitur Pisistratus tyrannu^. 
Aul. Gell. cap. xvii. lib. y\. — :— Through a long, 
though interrupted reign of three and thirty years, 
he had approved himself a great encourager of lite- 
rature, and a very diligent collector of the works of 
learned men : the compiler of the scattered rhapso- 
dies of Homer, and the familiar friend of the great 
epic poet Orpheus of Croton (author of the Argo- 
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nantics) he was himself accomplished in the learning 
of the age he liTcd in ; and, whilst his court became 
a place of resort for contemporary genius, he pushed 
bis researches after the remains of the ancient poets 
aad philosophers^ through every spot where the li« 
beral sciences had been known to flourish ; collect- 
ing books in Ionia, Sicily, and throughout all the 
provinces of Greece with much cost and diligence ; 
and haying at length completed his purpose, and 
endowed a library with the treasures of the time, he 
laid it open to all readers for the edification of man. 
kind — ^ Who of those times surpassed him in learn, 
ing (says Cicero), or what orator was more eloquent 
or ftocomplbhed than Pisistratus, who first disposed 
the works of Homer in that order of compilation we 
liaTe them at this ?ery time ?' De Orat. iii. 137. 

The institution of this library forms a signal 
epoch in the annals of literature, for from this pe- 
riod Attica took the lead of all the pro?inces of 
Greece in arts and sciences, and Athens hencefor* 
ward became the school of philosophers, the theatre 
of poets, and the capital of taste and elegance, ac- 
knowledged to a proverb throughout the world. 
From this period to the death of Menander the co. 
mic poet, an illustrious scene presents itself to our 
obsenration* Greece, with unbounded fertility of 
genius, sent a flood of compositions into light, of 
which, although a few entire specimens have de- 
scended to posterity, yet these, with some fragments, 
and what may be further collected on the subject, 
from the records of the scholiasts and grammarians, 
afford abundant matter for literary disquisition. 

Jt is painful in the extreme to reflect upon the 
ravages of time, and to call to mind the host of au- 
thors of this illuminated age, who have perished by 
the irruptions of the barbarous nations. When we 
meditate an thejodi^aificenceof tbeancVetkV^^i^^^vcv^ 
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nf ( j rrrrc uii) liomc, the nind b flnuk vitt a«e 
ami VRiirrAiioii ; hnr thovinprrssuiKaavciafciy 
mrUiirliiih r^st. M'iicn wr coBsder XMX it bfna 
thru prc^imiit ruin> wr arr now mmsmrmf^tar pirt 
Rill riid III- : ill likr manner fnm a iinr ndiqaei flf 
Niirif^iit ifriiiiis. wi* take a moumfnl c^mMXe cithofe 
prod ijs tons rollrrtionfc, which, till the fanl coili- 
fr^ulloll^ a I Alexandria, renuuned entire aad wat^ 
«-illiiiii( i'oni|iari9iun. the most raloabie titasiuB 
U)iiiii rarlh. 

PjMNiratus^ B> wr liavc obscnred. rstaUahed tbe 
hnii piibiic- library in Grcrce: Xerxes plandeitd 
Atlinih III this niiiertion, much aogmented bj the 
I iterur^ niunibrcMuv iif H ipparchus and the saccecd- 
ing arrliuuh : Xerxi*^ was not^ like the Knrbariias 
uf llie lownr Of^es insonHible to the treasure he had 
puiftvsNMl himNelf (if; on the contrary, he regarded 
thedc volumes as ihe most solid fruits of his expedi- 
tion, and imported tht'm into Persia as splendid tro. 
pLics of his triumph on his return. Sclcucos, sir- 
named Nicauor, afterward-s rt-stored this librarj to 
Athens, with a princely magnanimity. The kings of 
Pergarous also became great collectors, and the Per. 
gamsean library grew into much reputation and re- 
sort. Hut of all the libraries of antiquit^^ that col. 
Jected at Alexandria by the Ptolomics of J^lgypt was 
much the most respectable. Athcnseus says (p. 3.) 
that i'tolemy Pliiladelphus purchased thePcrgamxan 
library, and in particular the books collected by Ni- 
leuN, principally consisting of the Greek dramatists, 
M'hich, with what lie got at Athens and Rhodes, fur- 
nihhed the great library at Alexandria with forty 
thousand voluiues. This library was unhappily set 
on tire, when Julius Ctesar found it necessary to 
hum his ships in the docks at Alexandria ; so Plu- 
<«reh states the ca.Ne ; but AulusCiellius says, tlicv 
^^fanel on liie aecideuuUv by U\c auskillary troop* 
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Hmte^ neque opera consulia^ seda niiiitibusforte 
Ha mcensa svni, — This misfortane was in a 
easurc repaired by the library which Marc 

presented to Cleopatra, and by subsequent 
8 was increased to such an amount, that 
: was at last irretrieTabiy destroyed by the 
!)mar, it consisted of seren hundred thou, 
lumes. 

amazing repository of ancient science was 
in ashes by the well-known quibbling edi6i 
Kirbarous fanatic — * If, said the caliph, these 

contain doctrines conformable to the Ko. 
m is the Koran alone sufficient without these 

; but, if what they teach be repugnant to 
ook, then is it fitting they were destroyed.' 
) with false reason for their judge, and false 

for their executioner, perished an innu. 
I company of poets, philosophers and his. 

with almost every thing elegant in art and 
; in science, which the most illuminated 
on earth, had in the luxuriancy of their ge. 
>duccd. In vain did the philosoper John 
andria intercede to save them ; uni?ersal 
nation to the tlames, was the sentence igno. 
snounced against these literary martyrs. The 
wit, the flights of fancy, and the labours of 
:, alike contributed to feed the fires of those 
a which the sarage conquerors recreated 
res after the siege. Need we enquire when 
science were cxtin6t,if darkness overspread 
ons ? It is a period too melancholy to reflect 
nd too vacant to record. History passes over 
^er the chart of an ocean without a shore, 
18 cutting recollection accompanying it, that 
K:ean are buried many of the brightest mo- 
) of ancient genius. 

pears that at the time Tercnca waa ^i\\xck^> 
rx. I 
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Rome was in possession of two thousand Greek co. 
medics ; of all which, vce barbaris ! not one hath de. 
scended to us, except what are foand in our scanty 
Tolume of Aristophanes, and these are partly of the 
old personal class. The gleanings of a few frag, 
ments from the grammarians and scholiasts, with 
the translations of the Roman stage, are now the 
only samples of the Greek comedy in its last parity 
and perfe6tion. It is true that writers of the lower 
ages, and even the fathers of the Christian church, 
haTC quoted liberally from the new comedy of the 
Greeks ; these fragments are as respectable for their 
moral cast, as for their elegant turn of ezpressioo ; 
but what a poignancy do they gire to our regret, 
when wo compute the lo.>s posterity has inffered 
by the scale of these remains ! 

On the part of tragedy, although yery many ndilt 
works ha?e perished, yet as some specimens of the 
great masters have come down to us entire, we have 
more to console us in this than in the comic depart, 
ment. Happily for the epic muse, the rage of igno- 
rance could not reach the immortal poems of Ho- 
mer : what other compositions of that great bard 
may have been lost to the world, is but a dark in- 
quiry at the best ; many poems of an antecedent, 
and some of a contemporary date, have undoubtedly 
been destroyed ; but, I am inclined to think, that 
from the time when those wonderful productions of 
the Iliad and Odyssey were colledted and made pnb* 
lie at Athens, till the Augustan sera, little was at» 
tempted in the epic branch. 
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rerising what history has deliyered of the first 
of Greece, we shall be able to form a yery to* 
e conjecture of the authors^whose works Asis« 
collected at the time he instituted his library 
bens ; but before I undertake this, it is proper 
lark that some authorities, ancient as well as 
rn, hare ascribed the honour of compiling 
}r's rhapsodies to Hipparchus the son of Pisis. 
I, and not to Pisistratus himself : I amnotwil. 
lerefore to pass oyer the question without soma 
oation of it. 

e ancient authorities I allude to are those of 
in his Hipparchus, and iElian in the second 
e of his eighth book : the first is a naked asser. 
the second sets forth more circumstantially — > 
t Hipparchus, the son of Pisistratus, was thd 
who brought Homer's poems to Athens, and 
the rhapsodists rehearse them in the general as- 
y of the Grecian states' — But this author, who 
lerally a faithful though a minute collector of 
lotes, expressly contradicts himself in the four- 
li article of the thirteenth book, and tells as 
i^sistratus compiled the Iliad and Odyssey of 
ir : Cicero, in the quotation from his Orator, 
ioned in a preceding paper, gives the credit of 
ork to Pisistratus ; Suidas under the article of 
3r says — ^ That various persons were at the 
of collecting and arranging these books \ii^xxe<i> 
9g timesj butofth&ie Pisistratus ot ktkisiA^vi^ 
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the first.' — Eustathius in bis commentary on tk 
Iliad concurs in the same testimony ; he says— 
< That the grammarians who compiled the Iliad, 
did it, as it is said, by command of Pisistratns ; that 
they corrected it at discretion, and that the principal 
of these was Aristarchus, and next to him Zenodo- 
tas.' Comm, ad Iliad^ lib. 1/ In this latter parti- 
cular the learned commentator has fallen into an 
error ; for it is well known that the celebrated critic 
Aristarchus, as well as Zenodotus, lired many yean 
after the time of Pisistratns : I shall mention only 
one authority more on the same side of the question, 
which I take to be more decisiye than any of the 
foregoing, and this is an ancient epigrammatist, 
who in a distich upon a statue of Pisistratus, cele« 
brates him on this very account, and giyes a Terj 
probable conjecture, that this statue was ere^ed in 
commemoration of the great work of the abore- 
mentioned compilation. Anthol, lib. vr. cap. vr. 

From these authorities, as well as from strength 
of circumstance, it seems highly probable that the 
founder of the first public library should be studioos 
to enrich his collection with the poems of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. 

This important work was both extremely diffi- 
eult to execute, and attended with very considerable 
expence in the progress of it. The rhapsodies of 
Homer were scattered up and down amongst the ci- 
ties of Greece, which the itinerant poet had visited, 
and were necessarily in a Tcry mutilated state, or re-> 
corded in men's memories after an imperfe^ man- 
ner and by piecemeal only : in some places these 
inestimable reliques had been consumed by fire ; and 
in the lapse of time it is natural to suppose they had 
sufiered many injuries by accident, and not a few 
by interpolation. Solon himself is accused of harin^ 
made insertions in faYOui oit\i^ MVk&\»».\vs for poll* 
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tical purposes. Nothing bot the most timely exer 
tions could hare rescued them from oblivion, and 
Plsistratus by restoring Homer has justly made his 
own name the companion of the poet's in immor- 
tality : to his ardour we are indebted for their pre- 
sent existence. Understanding that there were rbap- 
sodists, who went about the several Grecian states 
reciting, some an hundred, some a thousand lines in 
detached passages of the Iliad and Odyssey, he 
caused public proclamation to be made of his de« 
sign to colledt those famous poems, offering a re- 
ward to every man, who should bring him any frag- 
ment to assist his intended compilation, and ap- 
pointing proper persons to receive their respedtive 
contributions. The resort on this occasion soon 
became prodigious ; Pisistratus however, still intent 
upon the work, adhered to his conditions, and let 
no man go away without his reward, though the 
same passages had been furnished ever so often by 
others before him : the*'inspe6tors of the work by 
these means had an opportunity of collating one 
-with the other, and reje6iing what appeared spurious 
npon collation : this was an office of great delicacy, 
and the ablest men of the time were selected for that 
purpose, with liberal allowances for their trouble; 
they were many in number, and when each had 
made his separate colle6tion, and the rhapsodists 
ceased to come in, Pisistratus caused them all to as- 
semble and produce their several copies for general 
review : the whole was now arranged according to 
the natural order of the poems, and in that order 
submitted to the final supervision of two {)ersons, 
who were judged most competent : the poem, thus 
compiled and corrected according to their judgment 
and discretion, was fairly transcribed, and the copy 
with great solemnity deposited in theWbt^Lt^ x V-a^^ 
tbcJike care been extended to the Margitci ««A^* 
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rest of Homer's poems, the world would probablj 
have now been in possession of then also ;, and it ii 
fair to conclude from the circumstance of their ex- 
tin^ion, that both the Iliad and Odyssey would 
have shared the same fate, had not this eTent so hap- 
pily taken place under the patronage of Pisistratas« 
Let us mark this aera therefore as the most impor- 
tant in the annals of literature, and let eyery man, 
who admires the genius of Homer, revere the me- 
mory of Pisistratus. 

Lycorgus we know brought Homer's poems oat 
of Asia, and dispersed them amongst his country* 
men at Lacedaemon ; but Lycurgus considered these 
poems as a colledtion of maxims moral and politi- 
cal ; he knew the influence which poetry has OTcr 
rude unclYilized tempers, and the same reasons, 
that engaged him to employ the songs of Thales 
the Cretan in his first preludes towards a consti- 
tution of government, led him to adopt and import 
the epic poems of the Iliad and Odyssey : he saw 
they were of a sublime and animating cast, inspir- 
ing principles of religion, love of our country, con- 
tempt of death, and every heroic virtue, that can 
dignify man's nature ; that they manifested to 
Greece what misfortunes attended the disunion of 
her powers, and what those powers were capable of 
performing, when united ; he wished to see an in- 
dissoluble alliance and compadl of all the states of 
Greece for their common glory and defence, but 
he wished to see the state of Sparta, like the sons of 
Atreus, at the head of the league : in all these par- 
ticulars the poems of Ilomer fully met his wishes 
and fell in with his views, and as he had made his 
observations on the manners and chara6lers of the 
Asiatics during his travels amongst them, he per- 
suaded himself the time might come, when the united 
Mrms of Greece woa\d aga\u ^iei«\\o^^t^^'m&ss&\ 
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' the East, especially when the natural bravery o^ 
e Greeks was stimulated by an heroic poem so 
ttering to their country and so eocouraging to 
eir hopes. 

i^isistratus, on the other hand, was actuated by no 
ch pnblic principles ; but, though he had not 
patriotic, yet he had an elegant mind, and the 
me loye of learning, which had dictated the 
ought of erecting a public repository for such 
>rks of genius as were worthy to be preserved, in- 
[red him with the ambition of being the editor of 
imer's scattered remains : this ne?er once occurred 

the Spartan legislator, who valued them not as 
ems, but as precepts, in which light they were no 
s beneficial in their separated state than when 
mplete. 

The Athenian tyrant contemplated them with the 
e of a critic, and percei?ing they would make the 
iilimcst and most perfedt compilation the world 
1 ever seen, he ushered them into it with all the 
ision of an enthusiast : As he evidently perceived 
iy inculcated no doctrines inimical to monarchy, 

the contrary that they recommended . acquies- 
ice under rule and obedience to discipline, he 
liged the rhapsodists to rehearse them publicly in 
\ ears of Greece at the great festival of the Pana- 
naea. 

The publication of Homer*s poems in this state of 
fe6Uon was the cause that produced such a 
dv of compositions, especially in the dramatic 
i ; for, as I before observed, it operated to the 
3onnigement of epic writing, and few instances 
uiy poems under that description occur after the 
npilation of the Iliad and Odyssey : men of ge- 
s are not easily disposed to imitate what they 
pair of equalling, and the contemplation oi ^^e.x* 
\ work ia any branch of c^mpou^ow V\V\ ^^ 
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course deter other adTeatuctf from inferior at- 
tempts. 

The drama was now in its dawn, and kad made 
some adf ances before the compilation of the Ifiwl 
and Odys&ey, bat it reoeifed sodi improreneBt 
from those poems, that it is general] j anerted, and 
by Aristotle amon^t others, to hare derired its 
origin from Homer : in the farther prof^ress of these 
papi^rs 1 shall fully examine how that qoestioi 
stands ; for the present it will be my pnrposeto take 
a review of the state of literature in Greece at thii 
remarkable period, when Pisistratos founded hb 
library in Athens ; a disquisition^ which, although 
it will carry us into times of very remote antiqaitj 
and of doubtful history, will 1 hope prove not de- 
void of entertainment eren to such of my reader^ 
as have not habituated thcmscl? cs to stndies of this 
nature. 

It is for the ^ake of such, and in jnstice io tbe 
opinion I Hould wish to impress of the amiable cfia- 
raster of Pisistrutus, that 1 subjoin to this paper 
some expldhulion of the term T}jrant, by which, in 
confunnity to history, I have been obliged todeno* 
minate hini : the word, according to our construc- 
tion of it, conveys the most odious idea, but whcD 
it vas applied (o Pisistratus it was a title of royalty 
and n(»t u term of reproach : in the age of Homer, 
Hesiod, and the (2 reek poets of that date, the word 
was not in use; thev used no term but Basilau^ 
which they applieil even to the cruellest of despots, 
as the learned reader may be convinced of, if he will 
consult the Odyssey, (Hhap. E. 84.) This is a 
point of criticivm so well agreetl upon by all philo- 
Iot;ists, that (he hymn to Mars, which some have 
uitributed to ll(»mer, is by internal evidence now 
fully convicted of being posterior to him, because 
the term 7 *^ rann ui is f ouuA \\v \\., IVfi >n ^vW^ w^ 
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to be deriTcd from the Tyrrhenians, and to have 
come into use about the age of Archilochus, who 
flourished in the eighteenth Olympiad, many years 
subsequent to Homer and prior to Pisistratus, at 
which time, (Tiz. the age of Archilochus) Gyges^ 
Tyrant of Lydia, was the first so entitled : for this 
we haTO the authority of Euphorion, a writer born 
in tiie l^th Olympiad, and librarian to Antio- 
dins the Great, king of Syria ; also of Clemens, tho 
historian, f Strom. i.J 
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I HOW propose to review the state of literature in 
Qrcece antecedent to the time when Pisistratus 
founded his library in Athens. 

Letters, or the alphabet, were probably imported 
into Greece from Phoenicia : this is ascribed to the 
poet lAnus : this poet, according to the fabulous 
taste of the times, was of divine origin, being re- 
puted the son of Apollo by Terpsichore, according 
to other accounts of either Mercury, or Amphima^ 
ms, by Urania : if in a pedigree so doubtful we 
may chuse for ourselves, Mercury, as inventor of the 
lyre, seems to hare a preferable claim to Am phi- 
mams or Apollo, for Linus is said to have been the 
i^Uher of lyric poetry ; he is also recorded as the in. 
stmd^or of Hercules in letters, but if the elder Or« 
pheus was also his disciple, he must have been of 
too early an age to have been contemporary with 
Hercules, for Orpheus is placed eleven ages before 
the si^e of Troy. Hercules may have beea in« 
BtindieAb^tbe TbebanldauSy who was coivsidLmXA^ 
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junior to this of Chalcedon : Linus of Thebes was 
the son of the poet Eamolpns, and imparted ia 
Greece the knowledge of the globes : he also before 
the time of Hesiod composed a poem, in ' whidi he 
gives the genealogy of the deities ; all we know re- 
ipedting it is that it differs in some particulars from 
Hesiod's Theogony : he paid dearly for the honour 
of being Ilercules's preceptor, for that deified hero 
pat Linus to death ; though he gare the genealogy 
of the heathen gods, he is supposed to have taught 
a sublimer doctrine of the unity of the Supreme 
Being. 

Of the name of Orpheus grammarians reckon no 
fewer than five epic poets ; their histories are in- 
volved in fable, and their distindlions uncertain and 
obscure. The Thracian Orpheus, who is the elder 
of the name, is said to have been the disciple of 
Linus, and to have lived before the Trojan war 
eleven ages : he was a prophet as well as a poet, 
and instituted many ceremonies in the Pagan theo- 
logy ; he delivered precepts in verse relative to the 
modes of initiation : the mysterious rites of Ceres 
and Bacchus are supposed to have originated with 
him, but as it is pretty clear that these rites were 
Egyptian, they might be introduced, but not in* 
vented, by Orpheus. 

The second Orpheus was sirnamed Ciconaeus or 
Areas, and was also of Thracian extraction ; he is 
said to have flourished two generations before the 
siege of Troy ; he also was an heroic poet and 
wrote fables and hymns addressed to the deities. 
Orpheus Odrysius and Orpheus Camarinaeus were 
epic poets, but he, who was sirnamed Crotoniates, 
was contemporary with Pisistratus, and lived in 
great favour and familiarity at the Athenian court; 
he is said to have written the Argonau tics; tho 
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mns and the poems < dc Lapidibus* now in our 
nds. 

The ancientSy in the true spirit of fable, ascribed 
racalous powers to the harmony of Orpheus's 
re, and almost all the Roman poets have echoe^ 
I praises in the same fanciful strain. Ovid gives 
a list of forest trees that danced to his lyre, as 
Qg as a gardener's calendar : (Metam. fob, 2. 
• 10.^ Seneca in his ^ Hercules Fnrens' gives 
m power over woods, rivers, rocks, wild beasts, 
id infernal spirits (Here. Fer. 569.) Horace adds 
I these the winds, and Manilius places his lyre 
Aongst the constellations, having enumerated all 
B supernatural properties in the following short 
it comprehensive and nervous description: 

At lyra diductis per calum cemihus inter 
Sidera conspicitur, qua quondam ceperat Orpheus 
Omne quod attigerat cantu ; manesque per ipsoa 
Fecit iteTy domuitque infernos carmine leges, 
Huic simUis konosy aimilisque potentia causae : 
Tunc silvas et saxa trahens, nunc sidera ducity 
Et rapit immensum mundirevoluMlisorbem, 

ATANIL. 

Of the name of Musaens there were also several 
>et5 ; the elder, or Athenian Musaens, son of An- 
phemus, was the scholar of Orpheus. The poetry 
-. these ancient bards was chiefly addressed to the 
rvices of religion ; their hymns were chauntcd as 
irts of divine worship, and the power of divina- 
on was ascribed to them, as the natural tribute of 
barbarous multitude to men of superior and en« 
^htened talents : the knowledge of simples, and 
leir use in healing diseases or wounds, was amongst 
le arts by which these early benefactors to man- 
ind attracted the reverence of the vulgar, and Mu- 
sus is said to have composed a poem on the care 
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ef fiKsnes : this Mans was die fidker of £a- 

■olpos. tnd it will be faaxid bj tbcBy who haTe 
cariosicT to Kudi mco the iccocds of theseandent 
lards, that the cnsat p t etogatiTta of pn^et and 
yxt deacciid«d mcalarf j tkroock rertain fiunito 
after the manner of the Eastcm and Jewish caste. 
EamoipoSf who wa3 of this fnaily, besides the 
h Jin Hi and Ter^es he cob posed npon the mjsteries 
of Ceres and Bacchns. possessed the art of diriDS- 
tion bv inspectioa of the hnmaa palm ; an art of 
Egyptian origin. 

Tbamyris, the son of Philammon, is reckoned 
amongst the epic poets who flourished before the 
time of Homer : he composed a long poem, con- 
sisting of nearly three thousand lines, entitled The 
Theology ; bat as this could not be denominated an 
epic poem, and as no record remains of any com- 
position of his in that branch of poetry, it is a great 
doubt whether it is not o^»ing to the fictions of the 
early p;rammarians, uho were industrious to de- 
tract from the originality of Homer's epic, that 
Thamy ris and so many others are enumerated under 
that description of poets antecedent to Homer; 
for Homo accounts make Thamyris the eighth epic 
poet ])rior to Homer, an authority to which no 
credit scorns due. 

Miirsyas and Olympus are supposed to hare 
lived in the time of the Argonautic expedition, bat 
thoy, as well as Amphion, are more celebrated for 
thoir musical talents and iuTcntions, than for their 
skill in poetry : of Demodocus, Phcmius and Asbo- 
lu!« the C'ontaur. supposed to have been poets ante- 
ciHlont (ollomor, 1 find no particulars. 

Tho exact time, in which IK^iod lived, as re- 
ferred to tho age of Homer, remains a point of con- 
crsy in the chronology of the poets : they, who 
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[▼e credit to the yerses he is by some supposed to 
ftTC written in competition with Homer, most 
lace him as his contemporary ; the best aothorities 
s him in a period somewhat antecedent to Ho« 
ler's ; Aalus Gellius inclines to the opinion of 
[esiod being- posterior to Homer, but Aristophanes, 
I his comedy of The Frogs, placrs Homer in order 
r time after Hcsiod : ho introduces the poet yEs- 
liylus reciting the praises of Orpheus in the first 
lace, secondly of MusaBus, thirdly of Uesiod, and 
tstly of Homer, which order of placing them the 
Id scholiast interprets to apply to the times, in 
hich they Ii?ed ; the passage is as follows : 

The holy rites of worship Orphens taught. 
And wamM roe to abstain from human blood: 
In divination and the healing arts 
Mnsaens was my master : Hesiod gave 
The nscful lesson how to till the earth, vv 

And mark'd the seasons when to sow the p^rain^ 
And when to I'eap -, but Homer, bard divine I 
Gods, to what height he soars, whilst he arrays 
The warrior bright in arms, directs the fight, 
And with heroic virtue fires the soul !" 

ARI^TOPH. FROGS. 

The bards of the Orphean family and others of ' 
gh antiquity employ^ their talents in composing 
rmns and offices of devotion ; audit is natural that 
ch should be the first use and application of the 
>wers of poetry ; the reason is good on both sidei 
hy there should in all times have subsisted an alii* 
ice between poetry and prayer. Metre aids and 
adapted to the memory ; it accords to music, and 
the yehicle of enthusiasm ; it makes the moral 
ictrincs of religion more sublime, and the myste^ 
)ns ones more profound ; it can render truth more 
rful, and superstition more imposing : if the east- 
n nations have set apart a langMag^ lot \^^\t 

VOL, XL. K 
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priests, and dedicated it as sacred to tiie purposes of 
prayer, we may well bclicTe that the aocient hea- 
then bards, who were chiefly Asiatic Greeks, per- 
formed religious rites and ceremonies in metre, with 
accompaniments of music, to which they were de- 
Toted in the extreme : the hymns of David and tbe 
patriarchal prophecies were in metre, and speak for 
themselves ; we have the same authority for know, 
ing that the Chaldean worship was accompanied 
with music ; the fact does not need illustration ; the 
divinations of Musaeus and the hymns of Orpheus 
were of the same character ; initiations were per- 
formed, oracles were delivered, and even laws pro- 
mulgated in verse : the influence of poetry over the 
human heart is coeval with it, not limited by time 
or country, but universal to the world in all its 
parts and all its periods ; it is the language of rap- 
ture, springs with invention and flows with devo- 
tion ; the enthusiast in love or glory breaks forth 
iuto it spontaneously, and the voice of lamentation, 
attuned by sensibility, falls naturally into num- 
bers. 

When I am speaking of the Oracular Poets, or 
Diviners, it is not possible to pass over the Sybills, 
the most extraordinary in this order of bards ; their 
oracles have been agitated by the learned in all ages, 
and received with the utmost veneration and re- 
spect by the Greeks first, and afterwards by the 
Romans : heathen writers, and some of the first and 
most respectable fathers of the Christian Church re- 
fer to them without hesitation, and the fact of their 
existence rests upon such strength of testimony, as 
seems to amount to historical demonstration and 
universal assent. It appears that the Delphic and 
Erythrean Sybills, who were the oldest of the name, 
lived before the Trojan war : the verses of the Ery- 
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threan Sjbill, foretelling the coming of Chris t, are 
terionsljT referred to by Eusebius and St Austin ; 
thej'are thirty-three in number, and now in our 
hands. She who was supposed to have oflFered the 
nine volumes of oracles to Tarquinius Priscus at 
Rome, was the Cumaean ; the Chaldacan, Persic or 
Hebrew Sybill prophesied of Alexander of Mace* 
don ; the Hellespontic was coeyal with Solon ; 
the Samian and others lired in later periods. 

Of the Capitolino Oracles there is ample room to 
donbt ; such a political engine in the hands of the 
priests, and to a certain degree under the direction of 
the patrician order offered opportunities for abuse too 
tempting to be withstood in a constitution so subject 
to popular commotions; itis true they were sparinglv 
applied to, and never brought out butin pressing exL 
gencies,yet those exigencies and the blind idolatry of 
the people encouraged the abuse by its practicability 
as well as by its expedience. There is a passage in 
Cicero's prirate letters, which makes confession to 
this very point. The original oracles were destroy- 
ed by fire, together with the Capitol itself, in 
which they were deposited ; the substitutes, which 
were collected in Greece and many other parts of 
the world to replace them, were finally burned by 
Stilicho in the reign of the emperor Honorius. 

The lines, which have come down to us under 
tiie character of Sybilline Oracles, must be cauti* 
ously admitted ; their authenticity is dubious in 
most parts, CYidently fictitious in many, but some 
passages have by great authorities been considered 
as genuine : the great critic Bentley, speaking of 
them generally in his dissertations on Phalaris, calls 
the Sybilline Oracles now extant ^ clumsy cheats :* 
The learned professor Whiston has investigated 
them with much industry and some addteia \\x^^^-^ 
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parates certain parts, whichhe believes to be genuine, 
and his argument merits serious consideration: 
I am aware that this author must be heard with re- 
serrc in matters of prediction, forasmuch as he liv^d 
long enough to see two completions of hb own Mi- 
lennium : lie traces the interpolated passages how- 
ever with considerable sagacity, and imputes them 
with good appearance of reason to the heretical 
sectaries of the fourth centurj ; those, which he 
adopts as genuine, he translates into literal prose, 
and they are curious records. External testimonies 
make strongly in favour of these passages, audit is 
remarkable that the sagacity of critics have urged 
no internal characters in evidence against them. 
The elder Sybill has predictions of Homer and the 
Trojan war ; their style much resembles that of 
Homer himself, and ancient writers do not scruple 
to say that Homer borrowed several of these Sybil- 
line lines and inserted them in his poem, as the Sy- 
bill herself foretells he would do in the following 
words, viz. — ' Then an old lying writer shall appear 
in that time again, counterfeiting his country, being 
also din>-sightcd : he shall have much wit and elo. 
quence, and shall compose a wise poem, made up 
of two paris,and he shall say he was born at Chios; 
and he shall use the same verse : he shall be the 
first that shall much adorn the commanders in the 
war by his praises, Priamus's son Hector and 
Achilles the son of Peleus and all others who are 
famous in war, and he shall make the gods to 
assist them, writing falsely in every thing. (Sib. 
Or. lib. viii. v. 357. ad 36S.J 

This is amongst the passages which Mr. Whiston 
thinks genuine ; it is curious at least, and the reader 
must subscribe as much or little of his belief to it, 
as he thinks it deserves ; but of the actual existence 
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Df these ancient prophetesses he will find safiicient 
bestiinony, and if he chases to close with the trans- 
Ator in his dedoctions, he will conclude that— 
* Whilst God sent his Jewish prophets to the nation 
!>f the Jews from Moses to Malachi, he seems also 
to have sent all along these Gentile prophetesses to 
the Gentiles, for their guidance and direction and 
caution in religious matters.' 

I shall obserTe in general, that these Sybilline ora* 
cles are illuminated and supported by the fourth 
Eclogue of Virgil, which by the best opinions is de« 
nded not to allude to Hcsiod's poems, as some 
hare interpreted it. The Sybill chaunted her ora- 
cles, standing on a stone, in a wild manner and with 
the voice of one that was frantic : these oracles de« 
dare the desolation of empires, and the Tarious con- 
rilsions of nature 1^ earthquakes, inundations, and 
folcanoes : some rcTolutions are distinctly pointed 
out, other things are shadowed distantly and in ob- 
icarity ; but what is most extraordinary upon the 
whole is, that certain ercnts, in times that must 
haye been posterior to the composition of these 
rerses, even admitting them to be spurious, seem 
to fulfil these predictions in a very singular manner. 
The following passage,reIatiYe to the conflagration, 
renrrection and renoTation of all things is selected 
from the fourth book of oracles, which Mr. Whis- 
tOB judges to be genuine : i gif e the translation in 
bis words, viz. 'If you will not be persuaded by 
me, O men of an ctII heart ! but love unrighteont- 
nessand receive these advices with a perverse mind^ 
a fire shall come into the world,and these signs shall 
appear in it^ swords and the sound of a trumpet, 
when the sun rises, and all the world shall hear a 
bellowing and vehement noise, and the earth shall 
bum ; and nfter the 6re hath destroyed a\\ tei^\9^vc^^^ 
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and all cities andri?ers and seas shall be soot and ashes, 
and God shall extinguish this immense fire, which be 
had kindled, out of those bones and ashes God 
shall again form men ; and when he hath made 
them as they were before^ then shall the judgment 
be ; in which God shall act justly, judging the 
:iirorld again ; and those men who have liyed wick- 
edly, the earth shall cover them ; but they who are 
righteous shall live again on the earth, God giving 
jthe pious spirit and life and sufficient provisions ; 
and then all men hhall see themselves. Most happj 
is that man ! who shall be in being at that time.' 

In conclusion I think it a fair remark to be made 
upon these famous Sybilline verses, that the evi* 
denc^ there is of interlopations in several parts of 
Ihcm makes strongly for the presumption, that 
there did really exist certain ancient and genuine 
Terses, uttered by true or pretended prophetesses, 
railed Sybills,whereupontheseseveral forgeries were 
grounded : the assent of the learned, both Heathen 
and Christsan, corroborates this opinion ; but whe- 
ther the copy now in our hand does or does not 
jContain any genuine lines of these Sybills, is a ques. 
tion I will not now take on myself to discuss ; all 
that need be said on tliis point at present is, that 
there are some passages, whose antiquity is estab* 
lished by the references and quotations of the old 
Heathen writers, and against which no objections 
can be drawn from the internal characters and marks 
Mi the text. 
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NUMBER CXXII. 



The first effasions of poetry having been addressed 
to prayer and worship, to the mysteries and genea« 
kigies of the deities, to religions rites, sacrifices and 
initatioQS, and to the awful promulgation of ora- 
cles by enthusiastic Sybills, chauntiog forth to the 
astonished multitude their tremendous denuncia* 
tions, the time was now in approach, when that por* 
tion of divine inspiration, which seems to be the 
inoTing spring of poetry, should branch into a new 
department. 

When the human genius was more matured and 
better qualified by judgment and experience, and 
the thoughts, instead of being hurried along by the 
furious impulse of a heated fancy, began to take 
into sober contemplation the worldly actions of 
men, and the revolutions and changes of human 
erents, operating upon society, the poet began to 
prepare himself by forethought and arrangement of 
ideas for the future purposes of composition : it be. 
camehis first business to contrive a plan and ground, 
work for the structure of his poem : he saw that' it 
must have uniformity, simplicity, and order, a be. 
ginning, a middle, and an end ; that the main ob- 
je^must be interesting and important, that the in. 
cidents and accessary parts roust hinge npon that 
obje^, and not wander from the central idea, on 
which the whole ought to rest ; that a subject cor- 
responding thereto, when elevated by \au^xiSki||(^ ^^ 
perJor to the pb rase and dialogue ol ^<i^>A^'«'i 
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would constitate ft<work more oiderij and better 
eonsinicted, than what arose from the saddeo and 
abmpt effusions of unpremeditated Terse. 

In this manner Homer, the great poet of auti- 
qnity, and the father and founder, as I must thiok, 
of epic poetrj, rerolving in his capacious oiind, 
the magnificent e? ents of the Grecian associatioa 
for the destruction of Troj, then fresh in the tradi- 
tion, if not in the memories of his contempoiaries, 
planned the great design of hb immortal Iliad. 
With this plan arranged and settled in his thoughts 
beforehand, he began to give a loose to the force 
and powers of his imagination in strains and rhap- 
sodies, which by frequent recitation fixed upon his 
memory, and, as he warmed with the adraodng 
eomposition, be sallied forth in search of hearers, 
ehannting his verses in the assemblies and cities, 
that received him ; his fancj working out those won* 
derful examples of the sablime,as he took his solitary 
migrations from place to place : when he made his 
passages by sea, and committed himself to the ter- 
rors of the occean, the grandest scene in nature came 
under his view, and his plastic fancy, seising every 
object that accorded to its purposes, melted and 
compounded it into the mass and matter of the 
work, on which his brain was laboorlog : thus with 
nature in his eye, inspiration at his heart, and con- 
templation ever active, secured by solitude against 
external interruption, and undisturbed by worldly 
cares and concerns from within, the wandering bard 
performed what time has never equalled, and what 
to all posterity will remain the standard of perfec 
tion.— l/fi«c nemo inmagninsubiimitate^in parvis pro^ 
prietatcy svperaverii : idem latus ac pressnsy jucimdui 
et gravis f t um cop ia turn brevil ate mirabiiis; nee poeticA 
m<fdo $cd oratorid viriutt eminentisctmtis. \Ql.uint.libS\ 
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Him no one ever excelled in snblimity on great 
opics, in propriety on small ones ; whether dif* 
ised or compressed, gaj or grave, whether for his 
bnndance or his breyitj, he is equally to be ad- 
lired, nor is he sapereminent for poetical talents 
nlj, bat for oratorical also.' 

There is no doubt but Homer composed other 
oems besides his Iliad and Odyssey : Aristotle in 
is Poetics decidedly ascribes the Margites to Ho« 
ler; but as to the Ilias Minor, and Cypriacs, 
dough it is evident these poems were in his hands^ 
ethe seems ignorant of their author ; the passage 
allude to will be found in the twenty-third chap- 
sr of his Poetics ; he is comparing these two poems 
rith the Iliad and Odyssey^ as furnishing subjects 
sr the drama, and observes, that the stage could not 
roperly draw above one or at most two plots for 
ragedy from the Iliad and Odyssey respectively, 
rhereas many might be taken from the Cypriacs, 
nd be enumerates to the amount of ten, which 
light be found in the Ilias Minor : it is evident by 
lie context, that he does not think either of these 
oems were composed by Homer, and no less evi* 
ent that he does not know to whom they are to be 
scribed ; their high antiquity therefore is the only 
»oint, which this celebrated critic has put out of 
oubt. 

The Ilias Minor appears to have been a poem, 
rhich includes the taking of Troy and the return of 
ie Greeks : the incidents of the i^neid, as far as 
key refer to the Trojan story, seem to have been 
iken from this poem, and in particular the episode 
f Sinon, which is amongst the dramatic subje^ 
leotioned by Aristotle : the controversy between 
ijax and Ulysses for the armour of Achilles was 
opied by Qvid from the same poem. If this work 
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» nni to he pivrn to Homer, we mmt believe Hwai 
vrtttcn sinrr the Iliad, from the endenoe of ib 
titlr : but if thr anthor^s name wai lost in Aristotk's 
time, his antiquity w probably littie sbort of Ho- 
nar'i! : Momr scholiasts have given thb poem to 
Lnsches. but when Lcscbcslired and (tf whatooiu* 
try hr was« 1 iind no aeconnt. 

Thr Cypriars arr soppoaed to contein tbe lorei 
ndTmtum of tbe Trojan ladies during tiM siege, 
and probably was a poen of fiction. Herodotoi 
bas an obttfiiration in bis second book npon a pai- 
aairr in this ]>oem, in wbich Pkris is said to ban 
brought Helen from Sparta to Troy in the space of 
three days, whereas Homer says tbejr were loiig 
driven about on their voyage from phioe to place ; 
from this want of rorrespoodenoe in a twBt of soch 
csonsequence^Herodotus oonclades npon fair gronndi 
of criticism, that Homer was not anthor of theCy- 
priacB, though Pindar ascribes it to him : some give 
the Cypriacs to Hc^i^ias of Salamis, others to Sta- 
sinuB, a poet of Cyprus and by some Homer b 
said to have given this poem, written by himself, 
by way of portion to his daughter married to Sta* 
sinus ; this daughter of Homer was called Arse- 
phone, and his sons Theriphon and Theolaus : 
Naevius translated the Cypriacs into Latin verse : 
many more poems are ascribed to Homer, which 
would be tedious to particularize, they are enume- 
rated by Suidas, whom the reader, if his curiosity 
so inclines him, may readily consult 

As to any other information personally respecting 
this great poet, it has been given to the world so 
ably by the late Mr. Wood, in his essay on the ori- 
ginal genius and writings of Homer ^ih^t lean add no- 
thing on the occasion, except the humble recom- 
^MDdation of my judgment in its favour; The in- 
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mal eTidence which this essayist adduces to fix tho 
rth.piace and early residence of his poet in Ionia, 

both learnedly collected and satisfactorily ap« 
led : he observes that Homer, in his general man* 
ur of describing the geography of countries, speaks 

them as more or less distant in proportion to 
ear bearing from Ionia; he describes Zephyr us as 
rude and boisterous wind, blowing from Thrace ; 
is circumstance had been urged against Homer as 
proof of his error in geography, and the soft and 
ntle quality of Zephyrus, so often celebrated by 
»ets in all times, is quoted in aid of the charge ; 
it the sagacity and local knowledge of Mr. Wood 
rert the accusation, and turn it into an argument 
r ascertaining the spot of Homer's nativity and 
sidence, by reminding us, that when the poet de- 
ribes the wind blowing from the Thracian moun- 
ins upon the iBgean sea, it must of course be a 
''est wind in respect to Ionia, from which circum- 
ince he draws his consequence that Homer was 
t Ionian. This argument must surely be satisfaCf 
ry as to the place in which the poem was written ; 
id when we have located Homer in Ionia, whilst 
\ was employed in writing his poem, we have one 
nnt of doubt at least cleared up in his history to 
ir conviction, and his accuracy in one branch of 
low ledge vindicated from the cavils of critics. 
Having established this point, viz. that Homer 
fts an Asiatic Greek, inhabiting the sea-coast,or an 
and on the coast of Ionia, and having vindicated 
B accuracy in geographical knowledge, the inge- 
ous author of the essay proceeds to shew, by way 
corollary from his proposition thus demonstrated, 
at Homer must have been a great traveller ; that 
ographical knowledge was in those days no other, 
ise to be ac-quired ; that he appears to have been 



▼jpciiiir siimL itf "liftsi imnsffiaiai md pnctised; 
«ut -nig- r.s lEiLT fc «!r?wc*r. tpikn! bo«k Stnbo, 
A.7iLi!i9bir-uf rtii AinnuKL. M{9:^9x>» mod Daie- 
irii:^ :if ^r^Tv.^ J L*^;rv7f"X xi «» .cfnsre a ■aiineri 
Tu? It ult -y £i!ii:'Tc nuc 2»f x&ESC )ii«e lisited the 
«•' tnl • :aT * -ifSw enc «i •TT;rri atna vicik mttratioii, 
h^-.'Tt lii rz'LJi TJ-T^* jii:. . i»«iE ^va wiili soch geo- 
rnLpt-nZ fcrrLr*rr : rjrTiix a: »• X3:ix $o smt mi 
t^ &riXr:*r.ri :•:' HmieT'f o?i£iu2 ckari. chat it was 
a !k«- r? MiTi'. r^r ::« lii.:: d>f t^^c;^ stevid letrnil 
bj b^s^n : TL^T^oIk-^o 2p;«jL}fd lo if for cstablisliiiig 
tie rir'' t of At?H^i» to S&]uia« in prrference to the 
claisif of li:* Merzr.'iKUBf ; aad that territornl 
properly aod dor'iinioo verr in sercral instances de- 
cided br referring to thi« HooMric chart: another 
eridence of Homers fnvels be denres from his 
]ive!v d'JAr. e^^'i'jn^ of naiional cbaractcr, irhich he 
obserres are TT^arked with <Dcb precision and sup- 
ported iliTouzho'Al with such consist encj, as not to 
alJo^v us to tliink that he could hare acquired this 
knowledge of mankind from anj otber soarcc but 
his own observations. 

It is more than probable Homer did not commit 
his poems to writing ; it is mere conjectnre whe- 
ther that invention was actually in existence at the 
time he lived ; there is nothing iii his works that fa- 
Tours this conjecture, and in such a case silence is 
something more than negative : the retention of 
such compositions is certainly an astonishing effort 
of the human memory, but instances are not want- 
iMij of th(j like nature in early and uncivilized states, 
and the memory is capable of being expanded by 
habiJ and exercise to an extraordinary and almost 
unlimited compass. Unwritten compositions were 
always in verse ; and metre was certainly used ia 
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I of memoiy. It most not however be taken for 
Mnseqnence that writing first came into use whea 
lerecydcs and Cadmus first composed in prose, a9 
■e hare imagined ; for it undoubtedly obtained 
fore their time, and was probably brought into 
recce from Phcenicia. 

The engraving of the laws of Draco is supposed 
have been the first application of that art ; but it 
IS a work of labour, and required the tool of the 
tist, rather than the hand of the penman. Thales 
id Pythagoras left us no writings behind thcm^ 
ongh they spread their learning over Greece, and 
Mn their schools peopled it with philosophers. 
be unwritten drama was long in existence before 
tj compositions of that sort were committed to 
riting. Solon^s laws were engraved in wood or 
one, and there appears to have been but one table 
' them. Of Lycurgus's regulations there was no 
ritten record ; the mind of the judge was the de- 
isitory of the law. Draco published his laws in 
Ijmp. xxxix ; Pisistratus died in Olymp. Ixiii: 
century had nearly passed between the publication 
r these Taws and the first institution of a public li. 
rary at Athens; great advances no doubt were made 
ithin that period in the art of writing ; neverthe- 
ss it was by no means an operation of facility in 
isistratus's time, and his compilation of Homer's 
lad and Odyssey was a work of vast labour and of 
lyal expence : the book remained at Athens as a 
dncely monument of his munificence and love of 
tters ; his library was resorted to by all men of 
Jence in Greece, but copies of the work were not 
rcnlated till the time of the Ptolemies; even Alex- 
ider of Macedon, when he had possessed himself 
'a complete copy of his favourite poet, locked it 

TOL. XL. A 
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up IB the rich chest of which he had detpoiU 
King Dtrius, as the most worthy case in which hi 
could inclose so inestimable a treasure ; when a oo|if 
of Homer was considered by a prince as a possesMi 
so rare, it cannot be supposed his written wofhi 
were in manj hands : as for the detached rhapsaiki 
which Lycnrgns in more earij times brooght wMi 
him out of Asia, thej must haTebeen exceediagfaih 
perfect, though it is to be presumed thej were ia 
writing. 



NUMBER CXXin. 



A 



From the scarcity of transcribers in the time of A 
sistratus, and the difficulties of coUecting and con- 
piling poems, which existed only in the memories of 
the rhapsodists,we are led to consider the institutioa 
of the Athenian Library, as a most noble and im- 
portant work ; at the same time, when we reflect 
how many compositions of the earliest poets de- 
pended on the fidelity of memory, we cease to won- 
der that we haTe so many more records of names 
than of works. Many poets are enumerated ante- 
cedent to the time of Homer ; some of these hare 
been already mentioned, and very few indeed of thdr 
fragments arc now in existence. 

Conjecture, and eien fiction, have been enriouslj 
set to work by grammarians and others within ths 
Christian aera to found a charge of plagiarism against 
Homer, and to dispute his title to originality. We 
are told that Corinnus, who was a scholar of Pala- 
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■Mdes, iBTeator of the Doric letters, composed a 
poem called the Iliad, whilst Troj was standing, in 
wludi he celebrates the war of Dardanus against the 
naphlagooians,and that Homer formed himself apoo 
Us model, closely copying him : it is asserted bjr 
otbers, that he arailed himself of the poems of Dictys 
^ke Cretan, who was of the family of Idomeneos^ 
and lived in the time of the Trojan war : but these 
fables are still less probable than the story of his 
coatest with Hesiod, and of the prize being decreed 
against him. Orpheos, Museus, Eiimolpus and 
Thamyris, all of Thrace ; Marsyas, Olympus, and 
Midas, all of the Ionian side of the Meander » were 
poets antecedent to Homer ; so were Amphion, De- 
modocus, Philammon, Phemius, Aristaeus author of 
the Arimaspia, Isatides, Drymon, Asbolus the Cen» 
taur, Eumiclos the Cyprian, Horus of Samos, Pros, 
aaatis of Athens, and the celebrated SybilK 

The five poets, who are generally styled the mas* 
ters of epic poetry, are Homer, Antimachns the Co- 
lophonian, Panyasis of Halicamassus, Pisander of 
Camims, and Hesiod of Cumae : and ail these were 
Bathres of the Asiatic coast. 

Before I cease speaking of Homer, I cannot ex* 
CQse myself from saying something on the subject of 
Mr. Pope*8 translation, which will for ever remain 
a monument of his excellence in the art of versifica* 
lion : it was an arduous undertaking, and the trans* 
lator entered upon it with a candid confession that he 
was— ^utterly incapable of doing justice to Homer :* 
he also says — < That if Mr. Dryden had translated 
the whole work, he would no more have attempted 
Homer |tfter him than Viiigil, his yersion of whom 
(notwithstanding some human errors) is the most 
noble and spirited translation he knows in any Ian- 
gsmgp*^ This is a declaration^ that reflectsas much 

1.2 
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honour on Mr. Pope, as it does on Mr. Drjden ; 

great as his difficulties were, ho Las neTerlhdesi 
executed the work in such a manner as to ieare 
stronger reasons why no man should attempt alike 
translation of Homer after him, than there wen 
why ho should not have undertaken it after Mr. 
Dryden. One thing abo?e all surprises me in hii 
execution of it, which is < The Catalogae of tlie 
Ships ; a difficulty that I should else havethonglit 
insurmountable in rhyme ; this however he has ac- 
complished in the smoothest metre, and a verycari* 
4>us poem it is : no further attempt therefore re- 
mained to be made upon Homer, but of a transla- 
tion in blank verse or in literal prose ; a contempo- 
rary of eminence in the republic of letters has lately 
given a prose translation of the Iliad, though. Mr. 
Pope had declared in his preface that < no literal 
translation can be just to an excellent original in a 
superior language' — It is easy to see whatMr.Pope 
aims to obtain by his position, and we must inter- 
pret the expression of the yford just to mean that no 
such literal translation can be equal to the spirit, 
though it shall he just to the sense of its original: 
heknewfull well, that np translation in rhymecould 
be literal, and he was therefore interested to premise 
that no literal translation could hejttst ; whether he 
has hereby vindicated his own deviations from the 
sense of his author, and those pleonasms, which the 
shackles of rhyme have to a certain degree driven him 
Into, and probably would have driven any other 
man much more, must be left with the classical 
reader to judge for himself: some of this descrip- 
tion, and in particular a learned Lecturer in Rheto- 
ric, who has lately favoured the public with a col- 
lection of essays, pronounce of Mr» Pope's poem 
^ that it is no translation of Homer :' the same au- 
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thor points out the adrantages of Miltonic rersc ; 
and it must be confessed that Miltonic verse seems 
to be that happy medium in metre, which stands the 
best chance of giving the compressed sense of Ho- 
mer without debasing its spirit : it is a stern criti- 
cism to say that Mr. Pope's < is no translation of 
Homer ;' his warmest admirers will admit that it is 
not a close one, and probably they will not dispute 
I)nt that it might be as just ^ if it had a closer resem* 
blance to its original, notwithstanding what he says 
in the passage I have quoted from his preface. It i? 
agreed therefore that an opening is still left between 
literal prose and fettered rhyme ; I should conceive 
it might be a pleasant exercise for men of talents to 
try a few specimens from such passages in the Iliad^ 
as they might like best, and these perhaps might en. 
gage some one or more to proceed with the work, 
publishing a book at a time (as it were experimen- 
tally) by which means they might avail themselves 
of the criticisms of their candid judges, and make 
their final compilation more corre6t : if this was ably 
executed, a very splendid work might in time be 
completed, to the honour of our nation and lan« 
guage, embellished with engravings of designs by 
our eminent masters from scle^ scenes in each rhap* 
sody, according to the judgment of the artist. 

Small engines may set great machines in motion, 
as weak advocates sometimes open strong causes ; in 
that hope,and with no other presumption whatever, 
I shall conclude this paper with a few lines trans, 
latedfrom the outset of the Iliad, which the reader, 
whose patience has hitherto kept company with me^ 
may or may not peruse as he thinks fit. 

SiKG, Goddess Muse, the wrath of Pelens' son, 
DestructiKe source of all the uumeTOu^ \W% 
ITuit vex'ii l/ie flons of Greece, and sve^V^^^^*''^ 

L 3 
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HcsioD^s heroic holds a middle place between tie 
Orphean aad Homeric style ; his Gonealocj of ike 
Deities resembling the former, and his Shield if 
Hercules at due (tistance following the latter ; hii 
famous poem in praise of illostrions women is lest; 
from the words, *H 03^, with which it opened, it 
came in time to be generally known by the namesf 
the Eoicf^ or The Gremt Eoksj and this title by nisii- 
terpretation has been construed to refer to the proper 
name of some faTourtte mistress, whom he chose tt 
make the heroine of his poem : the poet being bora 
at Ascra, a small Tillage in the neighbooriiood of 
Mount Helicon, £90 was supposed to hare been a 
beautiful damsel of Ascra, whom he was in love 
with : this poem seems to have been considered as 
the best work of the author, at least it was that 
which brought him most in favour with his contem- 
poraries, and gained him some admirers, who even 
preferred him to Homer; we cannot wonder if that 
sex at least who were the obje^s of his panc^riC) 
were the warmest in his praise, i snspcdt that Ho- 
mer did not pay much court to the ladies in hii 
Margites, and as for the Cypriacs, they were profess- 
edly written to expose the gallantries of the fair sex; 
the charadter of Penelope however in the Odjssey 
is a standard of conjugal fidelity, and IIelcn,thougb 
a frail heroine in the Iliad, is painted with such de- 
licdte touches as to TCcommwi^V!tfi.\ \ti tlie most is. 
tere$ting manner to ovit ^Kt^ w\<V lck\%vs^w^!8^. 
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TIesiod's address carried every thing before it, and 
the choice of his subjects shew that popularity was 
his study, for not content with engaging the fair sex 
in his farour by the gallantry of The Great Eoics^ he 
flattered the heroes of his time, or at least the de-* 
scendants of heroes, by a poem, which he entitled 
Tke Heroic Genealogy : as one was a professed pane- 
~^ric of beautiful and illustrious women, the other 
was written in the praise ofbrave and distinguished 
men : if this heroic catalogue comprized only the 
great and noble of his own sex, his Times and Sea* 
sons were addressed to the community at large, and 
coDTeyed instrudlion to the husbandman and la. 
boarer ; nor was this all, for great authorities have 
giyen to Uesiod the fables commonly ascribed to 
j£80p, who is supposed only to hare made some 
additions to Hesiod's collection ; if this were so, we 
have another strong reason for his popularity — * For 
fables, as Quintilian well observes, are above all 
things calculated to win the hearts of the vulgar and 
unlearned, who delight in pleasing tales and fidtions, 
and are easily led away with what they delight in.' 
— In short, Hesiod seems to have written to all 
ranks, degrees and descriptions of people ; to rich 
and poor, to the learned and unlearned, to men, 
women, and even to the deities themselves. 

Can we be surprised then if this politic and 
pleasing author was the idol of his time, and gained 
the prize even though Homer was his competitor ? 
Hb contemporaries gave judgment in his favour, but 
posterity revokes the decree : Quintilian, who pro- 
bably had all his works before him, pronounces of 
Hesiod, — ' That he rarely soars ; that great part of 
his works are nothing else but catalogues and strings 
of names, intermixed however with useful precepts 
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gracefuHj deliTered and appositdj addressed ; ia 
ine, that his merit consists id the middle «tyleof 
wridog.' — ^Talents of this sort probably recoia- 
mended him to the unreserred applause of all, whom 
saperiority of geaias in another affe^ with eavjr 
aiid provokes to detradtioa. Many such, besides 
the grammarian Daphidaa, were found to peiflecato 
the name of Homer with maleTolonce, whilst he rose 
superior to their attacks : the rhapsodista, whoia 
Tocation it was in public and priTate to entertaia 
the company with their recitations, were so eoa- 
Stantly employed in repeating Homer's poems pre* 
ferably to all others, that in time they were naif er» 
udly called Homerists : Demetrius Phaierevs at 
length introduced them into the theatres^ asid made 
them channt the poems of his faTourite author oa 
the stage : the poetSimonides, celebrated for his m^ 
nory, repeated long passages of Homer, . fitting ia 
the public theatre on a seat erased for him on the 
Stage for that purpose ; Cassander, king of Macedo* 
nia, had the whole Iliad and Odyssey by heart, and 
was continually repeating, not in company onlj, 
bat in his priTatehours to himself : Stesichoras alio, 
the sublimest of all poets next to Homer, and his 
greatest imitator, was remarkably fond of chaunU 
ing forth passages in the Iliad and Odyssey ; it is rei> 
lated also that he used frequently to repeat verses of 
Uesiod, Archilochus, Mimnermus, and Phocylidei 
the Milesian, who is the supposed author of the 
poem entitled Farcenem yeit extent. We are obliged 
to the grammarians for many scraps or fragmeats 
from tibe wrecks of authors, hut in the case of He- 
siod's Eoics meet with one remnant only pre- 
served by Faqsanias, and this relates to Iphige* 
nia, who, by Hesiod's account, was by the fa-i 
¥our of Diana reprieved from extin^on and 
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iamortelized in tlio person of the goddess He- 

catew 

' As for the bards of the Orphean familj, it is dif- 
€eoU to adjust their chronologies and descents ; I 
hxwe already enumerated five poets of the name of 
Orpheus, and said in general terms, that there were 
aet eral of the name of Mnsaens ; they may he thus 
described ; Tiz. first, Mosaeus, son of Antiphemus 
and disciple of Orpheus, styled an epic poet; he 
wrote along poem of four thousand verses, contain- 
ing precepts, addressed to his son Eumolpus, and 
Ihence entitled The Eumolpiad ; he wrote a hymn to 
Cflffes, a poem on the cure of diseases, and published 
ccrtaiit prophetic verses, though his title to these has 
teen brought into dispute by the artifices of one 
Oamnacritus, a plagiarist and pretended diviner in 
Hhm time of Hipparchus, who put off these verses of 
Husms as his own. The second Musaeus was 
grandson of the first and son of Eunolpns ; various 
poems are given to this Musxus, particularly The 
Tbcogony, The Sphere, The Mysteries of Initiation 
and Lustration, The Titans, &c. The third Mn. 
I, a Theban, was son of Thamyris and grand- 
of Pbilammon ; he flourished about the time of 
the Trojan war : his father Thamyris is recorded by 
Homer. 

And DMion fiim'd for ThamynV disgrace, 
Superior once of all the tunefal race. 
Till vain of mortals' empty praise he strove 
To match ti;e seed of cloud-compelling Jove ; 
Too daring bard 1 whose unsnccessfol pride 
Th' inmortal Muses in their art deiV'd ; 
Th' avenging Muses of the li^^t of day 
IDepriY'd his eyes, andsnatch'd his voice away ; 
No more his heav*nly voice was heard to sing. 
His hand no more awak*d the silver string. 

POPE, lu t« 
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Such was the fate of blind TbamyriB, but he hai 
double security for immortality^ haring a place not 
only in the Iliad of Homer, but also in the Paiwliio 
Lost of Milton : 



Thee, Sion, and the flow*iy brooks beneath. 
That wash thy hallow'd iect» and warbUng flov^ 
Nightly I visit ; nor sometunes forget 
Those other two equalled with me in fiite. 
So were I equall'd with thera in renown. 
Blind Tbamyris and blind Maeonides. 

Booxni. 



Thus although the works of this famous bard 
hare totally perished, and ^ his heaTenly Toice is no 
more heard to sing,' yet it has been his singoltr 
good fortune to be celebrated by the greatest poet 
of antiquity, and ranked with that Tcry poet by the 
greatest of the moderns ; and all three inyolved in 
the same Tbitation of blindness ; an extraordinaiy 
concurrence ! 

The fourth Musseus was son cif Orpheus and 
President of the Eleusynian Mysteries : this is the 
Musaeus, whom Justin Martyr says was' instraded 
by his fatlier in a more rational religion than be 
pradtised in the temple of Ceres, and taught the 
knowledge and worship of one supreme God^crcator 
of all things. The fifth was Musseus of Ephesus, 
an epic poet ; the sixth a grammarian, whose trea- 
tise on the Isthmian games is quoted by Euripides ; 
and the seventh and last, is thatMusaeus, whom the 
poet Martial mentions for having written Pathicis' 
simos libellosy and the author as it is probable of the 
little poem upon Hero and Leander, now extant, 
which Scaliger so much admires^ 

Archilochus flourished in Olymp. xxiii. and was 
a. Tcry early writer of lan>bics; — He excels, says 
Quintiiian^ in energy of style ; his periods strong, 
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compressed and brilliant, replete with life and tI- 
goar : so that if he is second to any it is from 
defeat of subjedt, not from natural inferiority of 
genius. 

He adds that — ^ Aristarchus was of opinion 
fhat of all the writers of Iambic verse Archilochus 
alone carried it to perfection. Athenaeus has pre- 
served a little epigram of his no otherwise wortb 
recording than as it is the only relick of his 
muse, except one distich in long and short verse, 
purporting that he was devoted to Mars and the 
Muses : the epigram may be translated as follows : 

Glatton, we ask thee not to be onr guest, 
It is thy belly bids thee to our feast. 

ARCHIL. 

Archilochus fell in battle by the hand of Calondas, 
who immolated his own son to the manes of the 
poet to atone the vengeance of Apollo : he was a 
man of great private virtue and distinguished cou- 
rage, but a severe unsparing satirist. 

Tisias, commonly called Stesichorus from his in~ 
vention of the chorus, which he sung to the accom- 
paniment of his harp, was contemporary with So- 
lon, and born at Hiniera in the island of Sicily ; aa 
a lyric poet he was unequalled by any of the Greeks 
but Pindar ; his subjects were all of the epic cast, 
and he oftentimes rose to a sublimity, that rivalled 
Homer, upon whose model he formed himself: this 
he would have done throughout, according to the 
opinion of Quintilian, if his genius had not led him 
into a redundancy, but his characters are drawn 
with great dignity and preserved justly. He did 
not visit Greece till he was far advanced in age,and 
died in Olymp. Ivi in the city of Catana, in his na- 
tive island of Sicily, where he was buried at the 
public cost with distinguished ceiemoii^ ^\!A\oalV 
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nificenee* A tomb was erected to'his memory near 
one of the citj gates, whrch Watt thenceforward 
called the gate of Stesichorofi ; fhi? tomb was com- 
posed of eight columns, had eight steps and eight 
angles after the cabal istical numbers of Pjrthagoras, 
whose mysterious philosophy was then in general 
Togde ; the cubic number of eight was-embieitiadc of 
irtrength', solidity, and magnificence, and from this ' 
tomb of Stesichorns arose the Greek proverb Tli^m 
oMy by which was meaiit any thing perfefi 
and complete. Phalaris of Agrigentnm erected a 
temple to his name, and decreed him divine ho* 
nours ; all the cities in Sicily conspired in lament- 
ing the death of their faTOurite poet, and vied with 
each other in the trophies they dedicated to his me- 
mory. 

Epimenides of Crete, the epic poet, was con- 
temporary with Solon, and there is a letter in the 
life of that great man inserted by the sophists 
which is feigned to have been written by Solon in 
his exile to Epimenides : this poet, as well as his 
contemporary Aristaeas, is said to have had the fa- 
cnlty of stopping the functions of life and recalling 
them at pleasure : Aristaeas wrote a poem entitled 
Arimaspea, containing the history of the northern 
Arimaspeans, a people of Scythia, whom he de. 
scribes as the fiercest of all human beings, and pre- 
tends that they have only one eye ^ he also com- 
posed an heroic poem on the genealogy of the dei- 
ties : Strabo says, if ever there was a quack In the 
world, this Aristaeas was one. Simonides the poet 
lived in the court of Hipparchus, and was much 
caressed by that elegant prince ; he was a^pleasiug 
courtly writer, and excelled in tlie pathetic. Al- 
caeus was poet, musician, and warrior ; Quintilian 
gives him great praise for the boldness of his satire 
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against tyraQts, and occasioBally for tiie moral ten- 
deacj cf his writiofs, but admits that sometimes 
his mose is loose and wanton : it appears from soma 
fragments preaerred by Athenaeus, that he wrote 
aoTeral poems or sonnets in praise of drinking ; there 
is aleo a fragment in the martial style, describing 
the variety of armoftur, with which has house was 
adorned* CalUmachns, Theocritus, Anacreon and 
Sappho, Me to a certain degree known to us by 
their remains: Erery branch of poetry, but thja 
drama^ was at thisasra at its greatest perfection. 
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Thkbe is a considerable fragment in Athenasus of 
a love-poem written by HemesianaiL of Cotophon 
to his mistress Leontium ; the poet recommends 
his passion by teljing her how loiB has triumphed 
orer all the great geniuses in their tarns, and begins 
with the instances of Orpheus and Mosaeus, and 
brings them down to Sophocles, Euripides, Pytha. 
goras, and Socrates. TTijs Hermesianax must have 
been a contemporairy of Epicurus, forasmuch as 
Leontium was the mistress of that philosopher as 
well as of his disciple Metrodorus : it is plain there- 
fore that the learned €rerard Johfi Vossins did not 
adyert to this circumstance., when he puts Herme- 
sianax amongst the poets of a doubtful age. Leon- 
tium was an Athenian courtezan, bo less cele- 
brated for science than beauty, for she engi^cd in 
a philosophical o^atroTersy with TVi«Qn^^%Va%> ^ 

m2 



•which CScero takes notice [m. I. ie HTsi. S 
PUnr also records an anecdbteofher being pi 
by Iheodorus sitting in a stodioos attitode. 

This fragment maj not improperly be odlc 
amours of the Greek poets, and as It relates to 
of whom we hare been speaking, and is wl 
▼ery carioas spedmen of an author rery 
known even by name, I hare Inserted the fe 
ing transUition in the hope that it will not be ) 
ceptable to my readers. 

&c. Athen.lib.] 



Such was the njrmph^ whom Orphem led, 
Fr«m tbe dark mamiiin of the doad. 
Where Cbaron with his lazy boat 
Ferries o*er Lethe*s sedgy moat ; 
Th* nndaonted minstrel smites the stringy 
His strain thro' hell*s vast concave rings ; 
Cocytus hears the plaintive theme, 
Ana refluent tarns his pi^ng stream ; 
Three-headed Cerberus, by nite 
Posted at Pluto'ft iron gate, 
Low-crouching roUs his haggard eyes 
Ecstatic, and foregoes his prize. 
With ears erect at heirs wide doors 
Ues listening as 'he songster soars ; 
Thus music charm*dthe realms beneath. 
And beauty triumphed over death. 

. The bard, whom ni^fs pale regent bore. 
In secret on the Athenian shore, 
MussBUs, felt the sacred flame. 
And bunit for the ikir Theban dame 
Antiope, whom mighty Love 
Made pregnant b^ umperial Jove ; 
Tbe poet plied his amorous strain, 
Pkess'd the faoA. fok) uoft ^T«eg£^VGk'«^i^ 
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For Ceres, who tbe veil taadremp 
That screened her myiteries from his view^ 
Propitioiis this kind tmth reveal'd, 
That woioaa close besieg'd will yield. 

Old Hesiod too his natiye shade 
Made vocal to th' Ascrean naidy 
The bard his heav'n-directed lore 
Forsook, and hynui*d the gods no more : 
Soft love-sick ditties now he sang, 
Love touch'd his harp, love tun'd has tongittf 
Silent his Heliconian lyre, 
And love's put oat religion's fire. 

Homer, of all past bards the prime. 
And wonder of ah futare time, 
Mliom Jove with wit sublimely blest. 
And toach*d with parest fire his breast,, 
From gods and heroes tani'd away 
To warble the domestic lay, ^ 

And wand'ring to the desart isle, 
On whose parch*d sands no seasons smile. 
In distant Ithaca was seen 
Chaanting &e sait-repeUiqg Queen. 

Mimnermns tun'd his arn'rons lay, 
When time had tum'd his temples grey ; 
Love revell'd in his aged veins. 
Soft was his lyre, and sweet his strains ;. 
Frequenter of the wanton feast, 
Nanno his theme, and youth his guest. 

Antimadius with tender art 
Poured forth the sorrows of his hearty 
In her Dardanian srave he laid 
Chryseis his beloved maid ', 
And thence retnruing sad beside 
Pactolus' melanchy^^ tide. 
To Colophon the rbinstrel came. 
Still sighing forth the moumfid name^ 
Till lenient time his grief appeas'd. 
And tears by long indulgence ceas'd* 

Alcaeus strung his sounding lyre. 
And smote it witii ahand of fir«| 

M a 
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To amho, Ibiidkft of ttM 6ir, 
riiwnfiin Hk loud aad My air. 

Whibt <ild AmcreoBy fveC wHh wiae^ 
And crown'd with wmtht of Leribini ynod. 
To his mimtimlBuiiioii mag 
'^'" tiiatpiittobliHiithejoiiqg. 



Ev^' Sopiiodes, nhow hooefd km 
iKivals the be^ deficioiM store, 
ChomPd tiie undw of wine tad lore^ 
Choioeftof all the gifts of Jove. 

Eoffmides, whose tragic breast 
No yiddiog fiur one e?er pnst. 
At iength in hisobdorate neait 
Felt love's re?engefid rankling dai% 
Tbro' Maeedon with ftnioas joy 
Futing he chas*d the patfalc fcioy ; 
Till rengeance met him in the wajr. 
And blood-hbands made the bard tteir prey* 

Philoxemis, by wood-nymphs bred 
On fiim'd Citineron^s sacred head. 
And trained to mnsic, wine and song, 
^Midst orgies of the Aantic throng, 
When beauteous Galatea died, 
His flute and thyrsus cast asic^ ; 
And wand'ring to thy pensive coast, 
Sad Melos, where his love was lost. 
Each night thro* the responsive air 
Thy echoes witne88*d bis despair: 
StiU, still his plaintive harp was heard, 
Soft as the nightly-singiDg bird 

Philolas too in Battis' praise 
Sang his long-winded roundelays; 
His statue in the Coan grove 
Now breathes in brass perpetual lojc. 

« 

The mortified abstemious sage, 
Deep read in learning's crabbed page^ 
Pythagoras, whose bomidless soul 
McaTd the ykide globe from pole .to pole. 



Earth, planets, seas and heaven above. 

Yet found no spot secure from love ; 

With love declines unequal war, 

And trembling drags his conqueror*s car, 

Theano clasp'd him in her arms, 

And wisdom stoop'd to beauty's charms. 

Ey*n Socrates, whose moral mind 
With truth enUj^ten*d all mankind. 
When at Aspasia^s side he sate, 
Still foimd no end to love's debate. 
For strong indeed must be that heart 
Where love finds no unguarded part. 

Sage Aristippus by rieht rule 
Of logic purg'd the Sophist's school, 
Clieck'd foll^ in its headlong course. 
And swept it down by reason's force ; 
Till Venus aim'd the heart-felt blow 
And laid the mighty victor low. 

A little before the time that Pisistratus established 
liis tyranny at Athens, the people of Greece had 
distinguished certain of their most eminent sages by 
the denomination of the Seven Wise Men. This 
flattering pre-eminence seems to have been distri- 
buted with more attention to the separate claims of 
the different states, than to the particular preten- 
sions of the persons, who composed this celebrated 
junto : if any one community had affected to mo- 
nopolize the prerogative of wisdom, others would 
hardly have subscribed their assent to so partial a 
distribution ; and yet when such distinguished cha- 
racters as Pythagoras, Anacharsis the Scythian, Mi- 
son, Fherecydes, Epimenides, and Pisistratus him- 
self, were excluded, or at best rated only as wise- 
men-extraordinary, many of their admirers com- 
plained of theexclusion, and insisted on their being 
rated in the list ; hence arises a difficulty in deter- 
mining the precise number pf thepT\wc\^^\%\ ^^« 



common aceofiiit howeror fi at IMqwu^ thl 
of Athoiis,Thalet ofMUoftM, PMudttr otik 
Cleobulus the Rhodiu, CatfJoatheLaiuiMpi 
Bias of PrieUt, and Rttacw of Mitylene. 

This dutfibatioa was wd) p^iemlUed ff .) 

emulation amongst rirai states, and to that emi 

Greece was indebted for te conspicaoias Ui 

made in the world of letters. The Ionic and 

schoob of philosophy were establisbed andejr 

and Pythagoras ; the first was support bfu 

mander the soccessor of Tbales, if Socrastoa, 

Xenophon, Aristotle, Qipfpen^s, Zeno an^ 

illostrioos men ; Pj^ljuigoras's 9i^pol4p70lT^ 

Ei^pedocles, Heraditps, Zenophitnest D«w 

Pyrrho and Bpicarns. The <origiml tenets 

first masters were by pp jaam adhejrfd to li 

descendants ; the wander!^ of error (Eire ii'i 

restrained by lyftfom ; hyp^esfs wffi bidl 

hypothesii, an4 th^ laby^tli at length beq 

intricate to bp uorayelUd : sparKs of light ' 

the mean t|me s^ruc^ out by the active col) 

wit; noble trqths occasionai^y broke fori 

sayings, worthy to be regis^red among^f t 

trines of Christian rerela^off,feUfroi)i heat^ 

in the lofty spirit of philosophy they iasulti 

resisted pleasure, and set at defiaope dead 

Respect is due to so much dignity of chs 

the meek forgi?ing tenets, wliich Christii| 

cttlcates, were touched upon but lightly 

few ; some howcTer by the force of int^U 

lowed the light of reason into a future st^ 

mortality ; &ey appear to hare contempla 

Dif ine Essence, as he is, simple and supra 

not filtered into attributes corruptly pessfi; 

a synod of dinnities. Of such men we mp 

and speak widk admlintion and affection. 
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Thalos, the founder of the Ionic school, was a 
great man and a good citizen ; he studied georoetry 
tinder Egyptian masters, and introduced some new 
discoYcrtes in astronomy and the celestial sphere, re. 
gulating and correcting the Greek Calendar, which 
Solon, about the same time, made some attempts to 
reform at Athens. This he did by bringing it to a 
conformity with the Hebrew calendar, except that 
his year began with the summer solstice, and that 
of the Hebrews with the yernal. Now the He- 
brew calendar comprised twcWe months, and each 
month scTerally comprised the same, or nearly the 
same number of days as ours. This appears by an 
examination of Moses's account of the deluge in the 
seventh chapter of Genesis. 

Amongst other nations the calendar was exceed- 
ingly Yague and unsettled : the Egyptians measured 
their year by four months ; the Arcadians by three ; 
the Carians and Acarnanians by six ; and the people 
of Alba by ten ; at the same time all these nations 
were in the practice of making up the year to its 
nataral completion by intercalendary months or 
days. In the time of Romulus the Romans follow- 
ed the calendar of the Albanians ; and of the ten 
months, which their year consisted of, four com- 
prized thirty-one days each, viz. Martius, Mains^ 
Qaintilis, October ; the six other consisted of thir- 
ty days, and were named Aprilis, Junius, Sextilis, 
September, November, December. By this calen- 
dar Romulus's year regularly consisted of only 304 
days, and to complete the natural period he was 
obliged to resort to the expedient of intercalendary 
days. 

Nnma was too much of a philosopher not to seek 
ia remedy for these deficiencies, and added two 
"months to his year : the former of these he named 
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Jannariiis from bifrons Jannt, one of whoae ftee 
was supposed to look towards the past, and A 
other towards the succeeding year ; the other nei 
month he called Febmarius, from Februusy tiM 
deity presiding orer lustrations; thii being thi 
month for the religious rites of the Dti Manes, I 
was made to consist of iwentj-eight dajs, bei^gti 
OTen number; all the others,. conformably totib 
superstition of the times, conaisted of odd nnmhn 
as more propitioujB, and ^cotd|n|^y Martins, Maiap 
Quintilis, October, had e«ch tl^cty^one days, wai 
the other seyen, twenty-nine 4^b, so tbat the mi 
thus regulated, had 355 day^, and It waM left h 
the priests to make np the midne wUh anpplemcii 
tary days. 

This commission became a dangerofltf prerogytivi 
in the hands of the sacerdotal order, and wi^ esi 
cuted with much irregu^rity and i^nse ; thq 
lengthened aod shortened the natural period of 4b( 
year, as interest influenced them to accord to th 
prolongation or abbreviation of the annual magi| 
tracies dependent thereupon. In this state thing 
were suffered to remain till Julius Cassar siicc€)fsd« 
to the pontificate ; he then undertook a reform a 
the calendar, being in his third consulate, his col 
league being (Emilius Lepidus. Assisted by thi 
best astronomers of the time, particularly the philo 
sopher Sosigenes, he extended the year of his refoif 
to 442 days, and thenceforward ordained that tli 
year should consist of 365 days, distributed intf 
months as it now stands, except that he added ouf 
day to February every flfdi year, and not evei} 
third. 

Thales died in the fifty-eighth Olympiad in ex- 
treme old age : the famous philosopher Pherecydfp 
died a few years before him ofthat horrible disteqr 
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per called the Morbus Pediculosus, and in his last 
illness wrote^ or is supposed to have written, to 
Thales as follows : 

Pherectdes to Thales. 

^ May your death be easy, when the hour shall 
come ! for my part, when your letter reached me, 
I was sinkiog under the attack of a most loathsome 
disease, accompanied with a continual ferer. I haTe 
therefore giren it in charge to my friends, as soon 
as they shall ha?e committed my remains to the 
earth, to convey my manuscripts to your hands. If 
joa and the rest of your wise fraternity shall on pe- 
rusal approve of making them public, do so ; other- 
wise let them not see the light ; certainly they do 
not satisfy my judgment in all particulars ; the best 
•f Qi are liable to error ; the truth of things is not 
discoverable by human sagacity, and I am justly 
doubtful of myself : upon questions of theology £ 
hare been* cautious how I have committed myself: 
other matters I have treated with less reserve ; in 
all cases however I suggest rather than dictate. 

* Though J feel my dissolution approaching and in- 
evitable^ I have not absolutely dismissed my phy. 
sicians and friends ; but as my disease is infectious, 
I do not let them enter my doors, but have contrived 
a signal for informing them of my condition, and 
hate warned them to prepare themselves for paying 
tha last oiBoes to my corpse to-morrow. 

< Farewell for ever !* 
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LenotumTtagieagemuhieemt9eCmMetug 
DkhuTf etpmuirii vexk$ef9eimia Tknfh 



Hating carried down the history of Atbciwto 
period, when a new species of poetry made Mi 
pearance, I propose in this place to treat of IM 
gin and introduction of the drama : in doin^ 
my chief study will be to methodise and afv 
the matter, which other writers haye thrown 
sensible that in a subject so often exhausted 
little else can now remain to be done. 

Aristotle says — ^ That Homer alone propyl 
serves the name of poet, not only as being sop 
to all others so called, but as the first who 
pared the way for the introduction of the dn 
and this he did, not merely by the display d 
powers on grave and tragic subjects, but inast 
as he suggested the first plot and device for coi 
also ; not founding it upon coarse and opprobi 
invective, but upon wholesome and facetious 
cule : so that his Mafgites bears the same ana 
to comedy, as his Iliad and Odyssey do to 
gcdy/ 

This assertion in favour of Ilomcr coming J 
such high authority has been adopted by the s 
liasts, critics, and commentators, who have trc 
either of that great poet or of the drama from 
time when it was made to \!iie ^^^^^Y^i*. but it sh 



.be obserred that Aristotle is not here speaking of 
the drama professedly as a chronologist, but rcTiews* 
ing it as an object of criticism, and under this view 
it can no otherwise come into contemplation than 
in its more advanced and perfect state, when built 
upon the model of Homer's fables and characters ; 
after it had thrown off the barbarous traces of its 
real origin, and had quitted Bacchus and the Sa. 
tyrs. Of tragedy, as a written and consistent 
poem, Homer may well be styled the father ; for 
when Phrynichus and iEschylus introduced on the 
scene Mv9hs xai Tla9n, the stories and calamities of 
heroes, tragedy became Homeric,, or in other words 
assumed a dignity of tone and character, that was 
copied from the epic of Homer, as comedy was from 
his iambie ; and agreeably to this Aristotle names 
Epicharmus as the first comic poet, who was pro« 
fessedly a copyist of the Margites. 

Now by settling the dates of a few welUesta* 
bUshed facts we shall bring this question into closer 
fiew. Pisistratus after a broken reign of thirty- 
three years died in Oiymp. Ixiii. whereas the Mar* 
mor Chronicon records, that the first tragedy at 
Athens was made by Thespis, and acted on a wag. 
gon in Olymp. IxL Suidas confirms this record f 
from the same authority (viz. Mar, Chron.) we 
collect that Susarion made the first comedy at 
Athens, and acted it on a moveable scaffold in the 
middle of Olymp. liv. being one year before Pisls^ 
tratns established his tyranny. By these dates it 
appears that comedy was made and acted at Athena- 
several years before the compilation of Homer's 
epic poems, and tragedy before or at that time, ad.4 
mitting for the present that Tbespis was the first 
who made tragedies, and that the record aboTO 
dted was the date of his first tragedy. 

TOL. XL, N 
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I am aware that these facts alone will not prm 
that the inventors of the drama did not copy froi 
Homer ; for it cannot be denied that Thespit u 
CTcn Snsarion might hare resorted to his poemsj In 
fore they were compiled by PIsistratos ; and as ft 
Thespis, if we were to admit the tragedies, wMc 
Suidas ascribes to him, to be genuine, it is eridei 
from their titles that some of tiiem were built upo 
Homeric fables ; but good critics find strong ra 
sons to obje6t to this list, which Suidas has gin 
118^ and I must think it a fair presumption Bffum 
their authenticity, that Aristotle, who gires tiomi 
the credit of furnishing the first suggestions of tli 
drama, does not instance Thespis's tragedies ; fie 
had they been what Suidas reports, it can hardly I 
supposed that Aristotle would hare orerlooked a 
instance so much to his purpose, or failed to hai 
quoted Thespis, as the first tragic writer, when 1 
names Epicharmus as the first comic one, who cc 
pied from Homer. 

Plutarch in his Symposia says — ^ ThsU whe 
Phrynichus and iEschylus first turned the subjei 
of tras^edy to fables and doleful stories, the peopl 
said. What's this to Bacchus ?' — According to thi 
anecdote, how could Thespis, who was anterior t 
Phrynichus and ^lilschylus, be a writer of such tn 
gedies, as Suidas has ascribed to him. 

Another very ingenious argument for their coo 
futation is drawn from a short fragment, which tb 
same author has quoted from the Penthens, one o 
those tragedies which Suidas gives to Thespis : thi 
fragment purports that — 'The Deity is situated re 
mote from all pleasure or pain :' A passage of thi 
cast can never have been part of a ludicrous dram 
belonging to Bacchus and the Satyrs, and therefor 
either Plutarch must be mistaken in his anecdoti 
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mboTC cited, or Saidas in his author of ^ The Pen. 
thens ;' but it is further urged by a sagacious critic, 
that this fragment bears internal evidence of a for- 
gerj, being doctrine of a later date than Thespis^ 
and plainly of the fabrication of Plato's academy : 
in confirmation of this remark, circumstances of a 
more positive nature are adduced, and Diogenes 
I^aertius is brought forward, who actually charges 
Heraclides of writing certain tragedies and fathering 
them upon Thespis, and this charge Laertius 
grounds upon the authority of Aristoxenus the mu- 
sician: the credit of Aristoxenus as a philosopher, 
historian, and faithful relator of facts, is as well esta. 
blished with the learned world, as the character of 
Heradides is notorious for plagiarism, falsehood and 
affectation ; he was a Tain rich man, a great juggler 
in literature, aspiring to rival Plato in his writings, 
and one who was detected in bribing the Pythia to 
decree a crown of gold and divine honours to him 
after his decease ; a man as apt to palm his own 
productions upon others as he was to assume other 
men's productions to himself, which he was convict- 
ed of by Chamaeleon in his spurious treatise upon 
Homer and Hesiod. 

This practice of fathering tragedies upon great 
names obtained in more instances than one ; for 
Dionysius wrote a tragedy called Parthenopasus and 
palmed it upon Sophocles, a bolder forgery thaa 
this of Heraclides ; and it is remarkable, that Hera- 
clides himself was caught by this forgery, and 
quotes the Parthenopaeus as genuine. 

Plato speaking of The Deity uses these words-— 
Tlo}ft it^onix xai Xvvns t^^rxi rl ^t7ov — * The Deity is 
situated remote from all pleasure and pain :' A sen- 
timent so coincident with the fragment quoted by 
Plutarch from the Pentheus ascribed to Thes^ili^ 

112 
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seems to warrant the remark before made, which 
supposes it to hare been fabricated in the academj 
of Plato : This with the authority of Aristoxenos for 
the general forgery, and PlotsLrch*s assertion that 
tragedy was satiric before Phrynichns and .£schj. 
Ins, will have its weight against the titles of Thes. 
pis's tragedies, as they are given in Snidas ; and ac 
cordtngly I find that the editor of Snidas, com. 
men ting upon this very article, in effect admits the 
error of his author : this argument moreover ac 
counts for the silence of Aristotle as to Tliespis*! 
tragedies. 

I am aware that it has been a question with Some 
critics, whether tragedy originated with Thespis, 
notwithstanding the record of the Mannor Chroni- 
con, and Suidas states the pretensions of Epigenes 
the Sicyonian prior to Thespis ; but in this he \» 
single and unsupported by any eyidence, except 
what Plato asserts generally in his Minos — ^ That 
tragedy was extremely ancient at Athens, and that 
it is to be dated neither from Thespis, nor from 
Fhrynichus ;' — some autliorities also place Thes* 
pis's first tragedy in a higher period then Olymp. 
Ixi, as it stands in the M armor ; for Laertius says-- 
< That Solon hindered Thespis from acting his tra. 
gedies, believing those feigned representations to be 
of no use.' — And Plutarch tells us — * That Solon 
saw one of Thespis's plays, but disliking the man. 
ncr of it, forbade him to act any more.' — I need 
not observe that this must have passed before Pisis« 
tratus established his tyranny, which did not take 
place till the last year of Olymp. liv. but if these 
facts be admitted, they seem to be decisive as to 
the tragedy's being allusive to Bacchus and the Sa- 
tyrs in its first instance at least; because it can hardly 
be supposed that so profett an admirer of Homer ait 
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Solon was known to be, and himself a poet, would 
haTe objected to any drama formed upon his mo- 
del. 

As to Plato's general assertion with respect to the 
high antiquity of the Athenian tragedy^ it seems 
thrown OQtas a paradox, which he does not attempt 
to illustrate or support, and 1 cannot think it stands 
in the way of Thespis's pretensions to be considered 
418 the father of tragedy, confirmed by so many an. 
thorides. 

All these seeming difficulties will be reconciled, if 
we concur with the best opinions in the following 
particulars, tiz. that tragedy, which was concerned 
about Bacchus and the Satyrs, was in no instance 
committed to writing : that Thespis's first tragedy, 
which Solon saw and disliked, was of this unwrit. 
ten and satiric sort : that in process of time the 
same author actually wrote tragedy, and first acted 
It on a waggon in Olymp. Ixi. within the asra of 
Pisistratus, and according to the record of the Mar. 
mor Chronicon, so often referred to. 

I will not disguise that Dr. Bcntley, whose criti. 
cism is so concIusi?e for ^the forgery of those trage* 
dies quoted by Plutarch and enumerated by Suidas, 
Julius Pollux and Clemens of Alexandria, is of opi- 
nion ^ Thespis himself published nothing in writ. 
Ing ;' bnt as there are so many testimonies for his 
being the father of tragedy in general, and some 
which expressly say he was the first writer of tra- 
gedy, I hope I shall not trespass too far on my 
^reader's patience, if I lay the chief of these autho. 
rities before him. 

The Arutvdel Marble, which is of date as high as 
Olymp. cxxix. sets forth, that ^ Thespis was the first 
whoga?e being to tragedy.' The epigram of Dios- 
corides, printed in Mr. Stanley's edvtvovi ol IE&Ok^- 

s 3 
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lify gtres the iDTcntioBtoTheipii. In the Antho. 
4o^ there are two epigrmss, whidi expressljr sajr 
the same ; one begins— Oi^w^ *»^*f*A rSro— the 
other — Giemts ttt, r^myimm is ibt«X«tff %9^Smt «^^. 
Fintarch in hk Solon sajs— « That Thespis gave 
fise and beginning to the Terj mdimeBts of trage. 
dj/ Clemens of Aleiandria makes Thespis the 
contriTer of tragedy, as Snsarion was of comedj. 
Athenaeos sajs both comedy and tragedy were 
stmck oot at Icarins, a place in Attica^ where 
Thespb was bom. Saidas records to the same ef- 
fect, and Donatns speaks expressly to the point of 
written tragedy.' — TketpU omiemprimMM hsBC scripts 
ni omnum notitid proiulii. — WhiU Horace says of 
Thespis in his Art of Poetry, and more particnkrij 
in the Epbtle to AngostuSy where he dasses hin 
with .£scbjlus and Sophocles, certainly implies 
that he wasa vrtV^r of tragedy, and is so interpreted 
by Cruqnias and the old commentator preserred is 
Jiis edition. I shall add one circomstance to the 
above authorities, which is, that the Chorus alone 
•performed the whole drama, till Thespis introduced 
one actor to their relief; this reform could hardly be 
made, much less be recorded by Aristotle, unless 
Thespis had written tragedies and published them to 
the world. 

Upon the whole I incline to consider Thespb as 
the first author of the written tragedy, and to place 
him in Olymp. Ixi. From him tragedy descended 
through Pratinas, Carcinusand Phrynichus to ^s. 
chylns, and this is the first age of the tragic drama. 
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About two centaries had elapsed from the date of 
Thespis's tragedy to the time when Aristotle wrote 
hb Poetics ; which most hare been after he qnitted 
the service of Alexander, to whom he sent a copjr 
of that treatise : the chain of dramatists from Thespis 
to Euripides had been continaed in regular succcs* 
sion, and it is not to be supposed, but that he might 
liaTe given a more particular and methodical ac- 
count of the first inyentors of tragedy, if it had fallen 
within the scope of his work ; but this being merely 
critical, he takes his account of tragedy and comedy 
from ^schylus and Epicharmus, contenting him- 
self with a brief detail of such yague and dubious 
traditions relative to the first inrentors, as common 
fame seems to have thrown in his way. 

He loosely observes — ^ That the people of Me- 
garis claim the invention of comedy ; that there is 
reason to think it took its origin in a popular and 
i^ree form of government, which that of Megaria 
then was : that Epicharmus the Sicilian was far se- 
nior to Chionides and Magnes, the first Athenian 
writers of comedy :' — Ue also throws out an idle 
suggestion from the etymology of the words comedy 
and dramaj the former of which he derives from 
KtifAuty villages, and the latter from the yerb A^»» 
%rt fjufniflai ^^Ztltt, — Now the people of Pelopon- 
nesus he tells us use the words K^fAoti and A^v in 
their dialed^^ whereas the At\ieu\«^tk% ci^t^^^^'Q^* 
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sdvesbT tbose of A^iui and n^«2nff, and upon this 
rests di« Peloponnesians^ pretensions to be consi- 
dered as the ioTeafors of the drama : be then refen 
to what he coosidL^rs as the true source and foun- 
dation of the drama, the works of Homer: and 
throwing aside all others, as tales not worth re- 
Iatins« proceeds to the execution of his plan, Tiz. 
The de&nition and elucidation of the tragic poem. 
These suggestions were thrown out by Aristotle 
forno other purpose, as it should seem, but to cast 
a ridicule upon everj other account of the discovery 
of the drama, but his own ; for he might as well 
haTc given the iuTentlon of comedy to the Me- 
garensians for their being notorious laughers ; Tikus 
Mty«f «ui ^ to laugh like a Mcgarensian' being a 
phrase in vulgar use with the Athenians ; nay in- 
deed he might have gone a step further, and given 
them tragedy also.for MegarensioR tears were as pro- 
verbial s^Megarensian laughter ; but a true Athenian 
would have answered, that the former alluded only 
to the onions, which their country abounded in, and 
was applied in ridicule of those who counterfeited 
sorrow : in short the Megarensians seem to have 
been the butts and buiToous of the Athenians, and 
held in sovereign contempt by them. As for the 
Peloponneslan etymologies, Aristotle must have 
known fhat neither the one nor the other had the 
least foundation ; and that there is not a comedy of 
Aristophanes, in which he does not use the verb 
A^a* frequently and in the mouths of Athenian 
speakers ; in his Birds I find it within a few lines of 
the verb U^arlnv, and used by one and the same 
speaker ; 1 have no doubt the like is trueof KflJ^xa/, 
but I did not think the search worth following. 

Bacchus and the Satyrs were both source and 
subject of the first drama, and the jocund riles of 
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that deity were celebrated at all times and under all 
governments with the same unrestrained festinty : 
this cfelebration was too closely interwoven with 
popular superstition to be checked by the most jea* 
lous of ty rap ts ; the privileged seasons of Bacchus 
were out of the reach of the magistrate ; nor was tha 
old satirical masque of the Athenians in Pisistra- 
tas's time less licentious than that of the Megaren- 
dans in their freest state ; though it soon happened 
that the republic of Megara became an oligarchy^ 
and the monarchy of Athens was converted into a 
republic. 

The manner in which the drama was struck but, 
may naturally be accounted for. The Greeks from 
early time were in the habit of chaunting songs and 
extemporary verses in the villages in praise of Bac- 
chus at the Trina Duonisiay which times answer to 
March, April, and January ; afterwards they per- 
formed these songs or dithyrambs at thePanathenaeai 
which were celebrated in the month of August. 
The Athenians were of all people living the most 
addi^ed to raillery and invedtive; these village- 
songs and festivities of Bacchus gave a scope to tha 
wildest extravagancies of mummery and grimace^ 
miztwith coarse but keen raillery from the labourers 
and peasants concernedJn the vintage : the women 
from their carts, masqued and disguised with lees of 
wine, and men accoutred {a rude grotesque habits 
like satyrs, and crowned with garlands of ivy and 
violets, Tented such prompt and irregular sallies, as 
thair inebriated fancies furnished on the instant, or 
else rehearsed such little traditional and local balladsi 
in Iambic metre, as were in fashion at the time ; ao* 
^ompanying them with extravagant gesticulationa 
and dances incidental to the subject, and suitable ta 
Ae character of the deity they were ceUl^uXvok^ ' 



^^ 
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The drunken feitiTities of tbe miienl Duei, 
when (hey sacrificed to their mnl ddtiei — Jmmmx 

ut ijuuconthigerei/elicitaij frugyrnqme cf amaoMtiAer 
r'wiuM pruventiu — and the Highland ceremonies and 
libations of the IkUtein are of this chararter. 

The Athenian calendar was crowded with these 
feastN : drinking.matches were rewarded with prises 
and even crownsof gold ; their Phallic ceremonies 
were of this description : they used Tehement gesti- 
culations in reading and speaking ; their rhapsodists 
carried this habit to excess, and in the dithjrambic 
hymn cTcry outrageous gesture, which enthusiasm 
inspires, was put in pradiice : the dithyramb was 
conccifed in a metaphorical inflated style, stnifed 
with an obscure jargon of sounding phrases, and 
performed in honour of Bacchus. 

In these dithyrambic verses and Phallic songs we 
have the foundation of tragedy and comedy ; the so- 
lemn and Mwclliiig tone of the first, and the petulant 
▼ivarity of the latter, appositely point to the respec- 
tive character of each. The satire and scurrility 
they iiidulfrcd from their vintage waggons, their 
maskH and disguises in the hairy habits of satyrs, 
their wanton songs and dances at the Phallic cere- 
monies, and the dark bombast of the dithyramb, 
chanted by the rhapsodists with every tumid and ex- 
travagant action, all together form a complete out- 
line of the first drama : as soon as dialogue and re- 
partee were added, it became to all intents a masque, 
and in this state it is discovered in very early times 
throughout the villages of Greece. When it had 
reached this period, and got something like the 
shape of a drama, it attracted the curiosity of the 
▼illagcrs, who in reward for their amusement in the 
8pe6tacle decreed a prize to the performance agree- 
~ lo to the objedl in view and the means of the spec- 
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tators ; this prize consisted of a cask of wioe, and 
the performance before named simply Comcedia or 
ihevillage-sofig^ was thenceforward called Trugadia^ 
or the song for the casky compounded of r^vy» and 

These names are descriptive of the drama in its 
progressive stages, from a simple village-songj till it 
took a more complicated form by introducing the 
Satyrs, and employing the chorus in recitation 
through a whole fable, which had a kind of plot or 
construdUon, though certainly not committed to 
writing. In this stage, and not before, the prize of 
Me cask of wine was given, and thence it proceeded 
to attract not the husbandmen and labourers only 
but the neighbours of better degree. The drama 
under the designation of Trugadia was satiric, and 
wholly occupied in the praise of Bacchus; it was 
unwritten, jocose, and confined to the villages at 
the seasons of the Trina Dionysia ; but after a prize 
however inconsiderable had been given, that prize 
created emulation^ and emulation stimulated ge- 
nius. 

The village bards now attempted to enlarge their 
walk, and not conOning their spectacles merely to 
Bacchus and the Satyrs began to give their drama a 
serious cast, diverting it from ludicrous and lasci* 
vious subjects to grave and doleful stories, in cele* 
bration of illustrious characters amongst their de* 
parted heroes ; which w^erc recited throughout by 
a chorns, without the intervention of any other cha- 
racters than those of the Satyrs, with the dances 
proper thereunto. 

This spur to emulation having brought the drama 
a step forward, that advance produced fresh encou- 
ragement, and a new prize was now given, which 
still was, in conformity to the rustic svov^VkU^ ^t 
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the poem and its aodience, a Goaty r^iyfy a 
prize created a new name, and the serioos di 
became distingnbhed by the name of Tragicdia 
the soHgfor tke goat : thus it appears that Tra^ 
properly so called, was posterior in its origin t( 
medy ; and it is worthy of remark that Trugi 
iras nerer applied to the tragic drama, nor Trag 
to the comic : after this comedy lost its genera 
signation of Trugcsdia^ and was called by its ori, 
name of tke •ciUage^ong or Commlia* " 

The next step was a Tcry material one in poi 
adfance^for the village-poets having been excite 
emulation to bring their exhibitions into somes 
and consistence, meditated an excursion froo 
Tillages into the cities, and particularly into Atli 
Accordingly, in Olymp. liv. Susarion^ a natii 
Icarius, presented himself and his comedy at 
capital, rehearsing it on a moveable stage or 
fold, presuming on the hope that what had | 
such delight to the villagers would afford i 
amusement to the more refined spectators in At] 
this was the first drama there exhibited, am 
should naturally expect, that a composition t 
acted before the citizens of the capital shoul 
committed to writing, if we did not know tha 
author was on these occasions the actor of his 
piece ; the rude interludes of Bacchus and the 
tyrs being introduced upon the scene accordii 
their old extemporary manner by the SUeni am 
h/n, whose songs and dances were episodical t< 
drama: it continued to be the custom for autho 
act their own plays in the times of Phryuichuis 
^schylus, and I therefore think it probable S 
rion's comedy was not a written drama ; and 1 1 
with the authorities for Epicharrous being the 
'writer of comedy^ who^ being retained in an ele 
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^amrt at Sjrainne, chasing his plots from ihe Afar, 
fjffjy aod rejecting' the mummeries of the Satyrs, 
wonid natnnUlj compose his drama upon a moro 
ngttlar and eUborale plan. 
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tv the plan, which I have laid down for treating of 
tiie nteratnre of the Greeks, and to which I hare de. 
voted part of these papers, I have thought it adrise* 
able for the sake of perspicuity to preface the ac* 
ODttDt with an abstra^ of the Athenian history, 
wiftbio those separate periods which I mean to re^ 
view. In conformity to this plan 1 hare already 
Iwonght down my narration to the death of Pisis* 
trains, and this has been followed with a state of 
the drama at that period : I now propose to proceed 
with the history to the battle of JDdarathon inclusive, 
beyond which 1 shall haye no occasion to follow it, 
and shall then resume my account of the literature 
of the Greeks, which will comprehend all tbe'dra* 
■mtic authors, both tragic and comic, to the death 
of Menander. 

At the decease of Pisistratits the government of 
Athens doTolved quietly upon Hipparchus, who as« 
sodated his brother Hippias with him in power^ 
Pisistratus had two other sons by a second wife, 
who were named Jophon and Thessalus ; the elder 
died in his father's lifetime, aod the other, who 
was of a tarbulent and unruly spirit, did not long 
inrv|Te him* 

VOL, xu % 
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Hipparchus was not less deTOted to science and 
the liberal arts than his father had been : the famoos 
Phaea, who had personated Minerya, shared kii 
throne, and though he communicated with his bro* 
ther Hippias on matters of gOTernment, and im- 
parted to him so great a portion of authority, that 
they were jointly styled Tyrants of Athens, yet it 
seems evident that the supreme power was actually 
Vested in Hipparchus ; and it is extraordinary, for 
the space of fourteen years, until his death, his go- 
vernment was undisturbed by any disagreement 
with his brother or complaint from his subjects. 

The most virtuous citizens of Athens, in the freest 
hours of their republic, look back upon this reign as 
the most enviable period in their history. Plato 
himself asserts, that all the fabulous felicity of the 
golden reign of Saturn was realised under this of 
Hipparchus : Thucydides gives the same testimony, 
and says that his government was administered witih- 
out envy or reproach : the tradition of the golden 
days of Hipparchus was delivered down throogk 
many generations, and became proverbial with the 
Athenians. A prince, who had deserved so well of 
letters, was not likely to be forgotten by poets, his- 
torians, or philosophers ; but such was the public 
tranquillity under his administration, that the pa- 
triots and declaimers for freedom in the most po- 
pular times have not scirupied to acknowledge and 
applaud it. 

Hipparchus not only augmented the collection of 
books in the public library, but engaged several 
eminent authors to reside at Athens : he took Simo- 
nides of Ceos into his pay at a very high stipend, 
and sent a fifty-oared galley for Anacrcon to Teos, 
inviting him with many princely gifts to live at bii 
coihrt : he caused the poems of Homer to be pub* 
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Ucly recited at the great assembly of the Panathenaea, 
and is generally supposed to have suggested the 
plan of collecting the scattered rhapsodies of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, so happily executed by his fa- 
ther. Hb private hours he devoted to the society of 
men of letters, and on these occasions was accom- 
panied by Simonidcs the lyric poet, Onomacritus, 
Anacreon and others. He did not confine his at- 
tention to the capital of his empire, but took a me- 
thod, well adapted to the times he lived in, of re- 
forming the noderstandings of his more distant and 
less enlightened subjects in the villages, by erecting 
inconspicuous parts of their streets or market-places 
statues of the god Mercury, placed upon terms or 
pedestals, on which he caused to be inscribed some 
brief sentence or maxim, such as— -^ Know thyself 
-; — Love justice — Be faithful to thy friend' — and 
Qthersof the like general utility. 

It is not easy to devise a project better calculated 
for the edification of an ignorant people than these 
abort but comprehensive sentences, so easy to be re- 
tained in the memory, and which, being recom- 
mended both by royal and divine authority^ claimed 
nnirersal attention and respc6l. 

This excellent and most amiable prince was as- 
sassinated by Harmodiusand Aristogiton, and are. 
Tolution being in the end effected favourable to the 
popular government of Athens, the assassins were 
celebrated to all posterity as the assertors of liberty 
and the deliverers of their country. Of all the 
rulers of mankind, who have fallen by the hand of 
violence, how few have been sacrificed in the public 
spirit of justice, and how many have fallen by the 
private stab of revenge ! When we contemplate the 
elder Brutus brandishing the dagger of Lucretia, we 
eannot help recollecting that Tarquimus Superbus 

02 
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bad murdered his brother. Hipparchns is said to 
bare put an affront upon Harmodius's sister by dis- 
missing her from a religious procession, in vhtck 
the was walking at the festival of the Panathenca : 
Harmodius was the handsomest youth in Attica, 
and the prince is by the same account charged with 
having conceived an unnatural passion for him, in 
which he was repulsed. If this account were to be 
credited in the whole, it would be an incident of so 
unmanly a sort on the part of Hipparchus, as to 
leave an everlasting mark of disgrace upon a cha* 
racter otherwise meritorious. 

The general prevalence of a turpitude, wbich nei- 
ther the religion nor the laws of Greece actually pro. 
habited, may induce our belief of the charge against 
Hipparchus, as far as concerns Harmodius ; but the 
supposed insult to the sister is irreconcileable tohil 
character. It were far more natural to suppose his 
resentment should have been pointed against Aristo. 
giton, who was the favorite of Harmodius : such 
circumstances as we have now related would have 
carried their own confutation upon the face of them, 
even though historians had not greatly varied in their 
accounts of the transaction ; but wheuso respectable 
an author as Plato gives the narrativeaturn entirely 
opposite to the above, whilst modern historians 
have only retailed vulgar errors without examining 
testimonies of better credit, I hope 1 may be allowed 
the equitable office of summing up the evidences in 
this mysterious transaction, for the purpose of res- 
cuing a most amiable character from misrepresenta- 
tion. 

Plato in his Hipparchus says — < That the current 
account abofc given was not the account believed 
and adopted by people of th« best condition and re- 
pute ; that the insult vulgarly supposed to have beed 
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pat upon the sbter of Harmodius by Ilipparchug 
was ridlculoas and incredible upon the face of it ; 
that Harroodins was the disciple of Aristogiton, a 
man of ordinary rank and condition ; that there was 
a mntual affection between the pupil and his mas. 
ter ; that they had admitted into their society a 
young Athenian of distinction, whose name had 
escaped his memory, of whom they were very fond, 
and whom they had by their conversation and in. 
strnctions impressed with high ideas of their talents 
and erudition ; that this young Athenian having 
found access to the person of Ilipparchus, attached 
himself to his society, and began to fall off from his 
respect for his former preceptors, and even treated 
their inferiority of understanding with contempt 
and ridicule ; that thereupon they conceived such 
hatred and resentment against the prince for this 
preference shewn by their pupil for his company, 
and for the method he had taken of mortifying their 
vanity, that they determined upon dispatching Hip- 
parchus by assassination, which they accordingly 
efieaed.' 

Justin gives a different account and says—^That 
the affront was put upon the sister of Harmodius, 
not by Hipparchus but by his brother Diodes ; that 
Harmodius with his friend Aristogiton entered into 
a conspiracy for cutting off all the reigninfir family 
at once, and pitched upon the festival of the Pana. 
theoasa as a convenient time for the execution of 
their plot, the citizens being then allowed to wear 
arms ; that the complete execution of their desiga 
was frustrated by one of their parfy being observ.ed 
in earnest discourse with Hippias, which occasioned 
them to suspe6l a discovery, and so precipitated their 
attack before they were ready ; that in this attack 
however they chanced upon Hipparchus^ and pat 
him to death*' 

03 



' That are other accoonti ttiR diflMnf "ht 
biiC thej hare no coloar of probMBfy^ i 
prore an uncertainty in tlie general ttor^t 

natarcli relatei — ^TliatVeaas appeared 
{Mirchofl before hh assassination in a dreaoif i 
a phial) which she held in her hand, spriii 
face with drops of blood.* Herodotne all 
*That he was warned bja i^sion on the « 
nmrder^ being addressed in sleep bjr a man 
ordinary stature and beauty in Terses of an 
tical import, which he had thoughts of a 
the interpreters uponneit moriUngj but af 
passed it off with contempt as a Yapour of 
gination, and fell a sacrifice to his hicredn 

This at least is certaiui that he goremec 
pricious inhabitants of Attica with such per 
per and discretion, that their tranquillity i 
out interruption; nor does it appear that thi 
who were ere^ng statues and trophies to 
derers, in commemoration of the glorious i 
lishment of their freedom, could charge I 
one single a6t of oppression ; and perhap 
pias, who fiurrired him, had not gdled ih 
the yoke of his tyranny during the few ] 
ruled in Athens after the death of Hipparc 
public would not have joined in styling the 
sins the deliverers of their country, who wen 
to be guided by no other motif es than prii 
lice and resentment. 

Harmodius was killed on the spot ; Ari 
fled and was seized in his flight. The par 
Hippias had now to act, was delicate in 
treme; he was either to punish with such rl 
might secure his authority by terror, or end 
self to the people by the virtue of forl>eara 
J>ad the experience of a lou^ administratii 
ifn^d by his brother on ika isMsbV v^^t 



dfal principles; and if these assassins had been with^ 
ont accomplices, it is reasonable to suppose he 
wonld not hare re?ersed a system of gOTernment, 
which had been found so successful ; but as it ap. 
peared that Harmodins and Aristogiton were joined 
hj others in their plot, he thought the Athenmns 
were no longer to be ruled by gentle means, and 
that no other alternative remained, but to resign hia 
power^ or enforce it with rigour. 
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HimA9 began his measures by putting Aristogitott 
to the torture ; he seized the person of Leaena, a 
courtesan, who was in the secret of the conspiracy, 
bttt whilst he was attempting to force her to a con- 
feidon, the took the resolute method of preventing 
it by biting off her tongue. Aristogiton, with re- 
Teogefol cunning, impeached several courtiers and 
intimates of the tyrant. Athens now became a 
•oeoe of blood ; executions were nHiltiplied, and 
BiaDj principal citizens suffered death, till the in. 
former, having satiated his vengeance upon all who 
were obnoxious to him or friendly to Hippias, at 
fength told the tyrant that he bad been made the 
dope of false accusations, and triumphed in the re- 
morse that his confession occasioned : some accounts 
add that he desired to whisper to Hippias, and in 
the act suddenly seized his ear with his teeth, and 
tore it from his head. 

Hippias henceforward became a tytwcil va >\i^ 
woiist seoMe of the word ; be racked tbe igeo\^«HC\^ 
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iuci, ordefcd all tlie cairrat colm faUo fke rojtl co^ 
Art opon preteoee of its delMScaent» and for tlie pe- 
tiod <Sr three yean oootiaaed to opinentlieatateby 
panjgrieroaa methods of eiaMoa and mismlcl 
His ezpolsioo aod escape at length set AtlMns five, 
pnd tb«i it was thai the Atheniaiis bcfaa to cde- 
brate the adioa of Hannodlasand Aratofitonwith 
^rapture aod applause ; from this period ^7 were 
regarded as the sarioors of their ooaatry ; a pablic 
odi^ was pat forth, directing that do slafe^ or per. 
son of serrilo conditioni should In fntore bear the 
names of these illastrioas dtinns : assignments were 
made upkin the Prjtaneum for the maintenanee of 
their descendants, and order was given to the ma- 
gistrate stjled Polemarchus to superintend the asoe 
of the public bounty.; their posterity were to rssk 
in all public spectacles and processions as the first 
members of the state, and it was delivered in charge 
to the superintendantsoftho Panathensea, that Har- 
modi us and Aristogiton should be celebrated in ikt 
recitations chaunted on that solemnity. There wai 
a popular ode or song composed for this occasion, 
which was constantly performed on that festifal, 
and is supposed to have been written by Callistnu 
tus : it grew so great a faf ourite with the AthenianS| 
.that it became a general fashion to sing it at their 
.private entertainments ; some fragments of the comic 
.poets are found to allude to it, and some passagesia 
the plays of Aristophanes, It is a relic of so co. 
rious a sort, that, contrary to the practice I shsH 
.usually observe, I shall here insert itin the originsi 
with a translation. 

^'hxtst^ tsoBtJKifit A^tXXivt 
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^Cla99f *AfftJl^iot nan *Afif^triif, 

*^» ri» rvfawwt xr«iytTii»> 



He is not dead, otir best beloVd 

Harmodiin is not lost, 
But with Troy's conqnerors remold 

To some more happy coast. 

Bind idien the myrUeWstic bough. 

And wave your swords aroondy 
For so they struck the tyrant low^ 

And so thdr swords were bound. 

Peipetaal ol^ects of our love 

Tlie patriot pair shall be, 
*Who in Minerva's sacred grove' 

Struck and set Athens &ee. 

Tbe foor last lines of this ode are quoted by 
lieneus, aod I also find amongst the adulatorjr 
rses made in commemoration of these illustrioad 
raanicides, a distich written by Simonides of 
t08, congratulating with the Athenians on their 
Uyery from the tyranny of Hipparchus : this 
let is made famous to posterity for his memory^ 
lich was almost miraculous ; it is to be lamented 
Mt it should fail to retnind him of such a patroa 
d benefadior. Thelines are not worth translating ; 
D author and the subject reflect no honour upon 
ch other. 

The first statues, which tbe Athenian artists erer 
St ia metalj were the brazen statues erected is 
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honour of Harmodius and Aristogiton, in the first 
year of Olymp. Ixviii. thirteen years after the mur- 
der of Hipparchus, when Isagoras was archon^and 
in the memorable aera of Rome, wbea Tarqoinius 
Superbus was dethroned and expelled : they were 
conspicuously placed in the forum of Athens, and 
it was a curious eTcnt, after the reTolntion of five 
centuries, that the statue of the younger Brutus, 
when he had killed Caesar, was placed between 
these very statues, erected in the year when his an. 
cestor expelled the Tarquius : they were the work- 
manship of An tenor ; and Xerxes, when he plun- 
dered Athens, removed them out of Greece, from 
other motives probably than of respe6t to their in. 
trinsic merit : they were in succeeding time restored 
to the city, but whether by Alexander after his de- 
feat of Darius, by Antiochus, or bythe munificence 
of Seleucus, authorities are not agreed ; I am in- 
clined to think they were given back by Seleucus. 
There were two others of the same materials after- 
wards cast by Critias, and again two others, the 
workmanship of the celebrated Praxiteles* Pluiy 
says these last-mentioned statues were of consum- 
mate beauty and excellence, and there is reason to 
think they were the first performances of that great 
master in metal. The honour of a statue in brass 
was rarely decreed by the Athenians to any of Aeir 
most illustrious citizens, and few other instances 
occur, except one to Solon, and one to Conon for 
his services against the Lacedaemonians. The ex- 
pedient made use of to perpetuate the heroic con- 
stancy of Leaena was ingenious, for as it was not 
fitting to erect a public statue to a courtezan, they 
devised the figure of a lioness in allusion to her 
name, which they cast in brass, and without a 
tongue, in memory of the resolute method she had 
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taken to prerent confession : this figure was placed 
m the porch of the citadel , where it kept its station 
for many generations. 

Pisistratus and his sons msiintained their usnrpa- 
tion during a period of sixty-eight years, including^ 
those oir Flsistratas*s secessions from Athens : had 
Hippias shared the fate of his brother, their annals 
would have been nnstained by any other act of yio- 
lence or injustice, except that of reviving a regal 
authority, which by gradual revolutions had been 
finally abolished. The measures of Hippias during 
the time he reigned alone, which scarce exceeded 
three years, blasted the merits of his predecessors, 
and embittered the minds of the Athenians against 
his famSy to the latest posterity* 

CKsthenes and Isagoras, two rich and leading ci- 
tizens, finding themselves unsafe under his govern- 
■lent, left Athens and took shelteramongst the Pho- 
chms. They were in fact no less ambitious than 
himself, turbulent partisans, and though they 
prored the instruments of extricating their country 
from his tyranny, they were no more actuated by 
a pure love of liberty, as a general principle, than 
Harmodius and his accomplice were, when they 
assassinated Hipparchus* 

The state of Lacedasmon both in point of re* 
souree and of its alliances, was at this time in con* 
dition to assume a leading share in the affairs of 
Greece, and it was the first object of Clisthenes and 
Isagoras to engage the Lacedaemonians in their 
party for the emancipation of Athens ; to carry this 
point with a people so jealous of the Athenian 
greatness, required-some engine of persuasion more 
powerful than philanthropy or the dictates of com* 
mon justice ; the Temple of Delphi opened a re- 
tonrceto them^ and by a seasonable \>t\\M\Q^% 
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PjrAia, ihej engaged ber to glTe f nch mi 
^ler LacedaBmoniaa cHeats on all occM 
should work upoa their superstitioii to i 
their wishes. 

' The plot succeeded, and an ezpeditiai 
on foot for the expulsion of HipjMaSf sa* 
the authority of Apollo^ but it miscarridi 
fort was repeated, and when things war 
doubtful posture as seemed to menace «ae 
appointment, chance produced the nnezpe 
cess. Hippias and hi« adherents, foreie 
thQ capital would be inrested, sent their w< 
children to a place of better security, and i 
party fell into the hands of the enemy, f 
tages brought on a treaty, and the parent c 
to renounce his power fpr the redemptic 
i^hildren ; Hippias upon this retired fron 
to the court pf his kinsman Hegesistratu 
dty of Sigeum^ in the Troade oH thi 
coast 
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Clisthenes and Isagoras had now efiecte 
plete reyplution in favour of liberty, but b 
of ambitious spirit and of equal pretens 
state was soon thrown into fresh conm 
their fadiions. Clisthenes made his con 
people, Isagoras again had recourse to the 
manlans. 
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Lacedsmon, always disposed to control the 
growing conseqaence of her neighbours, and sensible 
of the bad policj of her late measures, had opened 
her eyes to the folly of expelling Hippias upou the 
forged responses of the Pythia, of niiose corruption 
and false dealing she had now the proofs : she com* 

filled with the requisitions of Isagoras so far as re» 
ated to her interference at large, but in the mode 
of that interference she by no means met his wishes, 
for it was immediately resolyed to inTite Hippias 
into Sparta, where he was publicly acknowledged 
and received, and a herald sent to Athens with a 
haughty message to Clisthenes and his party. The 
AthenianSi intimidated and diyided, threw them« 
selres upon new and desperate resources, sending 
an embassy, or rather petition, to the Persian satrap 
Artaphemes, brother of the reigning king Darias^ 
and governor of Lydia. 

The Persian had not at this time ever heard the 
name of Athens, and peremptorily demanded ho- 
mage ; the ambassadors yielded to the demand, but 
the state revoked it at their return with indig« 
nation ; for the Corinthians had in the mean time 
taken measures very favourable to their interests,by 
separating from the Lacedaemonian alliance, and 
protesting strongly against the proposal of restoring 
Hippias ; their opposition seems to have been 
founded in principle, having lately experienced a 
tyranny of the same sort in their own persons, and 
they carried their point by compelling Hippias to 
return in despair to SIgeum, from whence he betook 
himself to Lampsacus, where he began to cabal in 
the court of ^antides the tyrant, who was in great 
favour with the Persian monarch. By this channel 
Hippias introduced himself to Darius, and with all 
the inveteracy of an exiled sovereign, not abated 

TOL. «r. p 
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hf age or length of absence, became a principal in- 
ftniment for promoting his expedition into Greece, 
which concluded in the memorable battle of Mara- 
thon, at which he was present^ twenty years after 
his expulsion. 

It was fortunate for the liberties of Athens, that 
when she sent her embassy to Artaphernes, he re- 
quired as an indispensable condition of his aid that 
Hippias should be re-established in his tyranny. A 
more dangerous step could not have been resolfed 
npon than this of inyiting the assistance of the Per- 
sian, and in this applauded aera of liberty it is cu- 
rious to remark such an instance of debasement, as 
this embassy into Lydia : the memory howe?er of 
past oppression was yet too fresh and poignant to 
suffer the Athenians to submit to the condition re- 
quired, and nothing remained but to prepare them- 
seWes to face the resentment of this mighty power : 
with this Tiew they ga^e a favourable reception to 
Aristogaras the Milesian, who was canvassing the 
several states of Greece to send supplies to the lo- 
nians, then on the point of falling under the domi- 
nion of Persia : Lacedaemon had refused to listen to 
him, and peremptorily dismissed him out of their 
territory : From Athens he obtained the succours 
he solicited, in twenty gallies well manned and ap- 
pointed : the Athenian forces, after some successful 
operations, suffered a defeat by sea, and the breach 
with Persia became incurable. Before the storm 
broke immediately upon Athens, the Persian armies 
were employed against the frontier colonies and 
islands of Greece with uninterrupted success : they 
defeated the Phoenician fleet and reduced Cyprus ; 
many cities on the Hellespontic coast were added to 
their empire ; in the confines of the Troade several 
places were taken ; impressions were made upon 
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Ionia and iBolia by the forces of Artamencs and 
Otanei, and in further process of the war the rich 
and beautiful city of Miletus was besieged and taken^ 
and the inhabitants of both sexes removed into the 
Persian territories, and colonised upon new lands : 
the isles of Chios, Lesbos, and Tesedos shared the 
same fate, and not a city in Ionia, that had been in. 
▼oWed in the defection, but was subje6ied in its 
turn : in the Hellespont and Propontis every thing 
on the European shore was reduced, together with 
the important station of Chalcedon ; the like suc- 
cess followed their arms in the Thracian Chersone* 
-sus. These operations were succeeded by the next 
year's campaign under the conduct of MardoniuSp 
the son of a sister of Darius, a young and inexpe- 
rienced general ; and the check, which the power 
of Persia received this year by the wreck and dis- 
persion of their fleet off the coast of Macedonia, un- 
der Mount Athos, in the Singitic bay, afforded the 
£rst seasonable respite from the ill fortune of the> 
war. 

At length the formidable torrent, which had so 
long threatened Athens at a distance, seemed ready 
to burst upon her, and surely a more unequal con- 
test never occupied the attention of mankind. Mar- 
donius, who had been so unsuccessful in his first 
campaign, was now superseded, and the vast army 
of Persia was put under the joint command of Datis 
a Mede, and the younger Artaphernes, nephew to 
king Darius and son to the Prefect of Lydia. These 
commanders pursued a different route by sea from 
what Mardonius had taken, avoiding the unlucky 
coast of Macedonia, and falling upon Eubcea in 
the neighbourhood of Attica by a strait course 
through the .^ean sea. Having reduced the city 
l>f CarystuS) they laid siege to Eritria the capital 
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of Euboea ; the Athenians had reinforced the gar. 
rison with four thousand troops ; but although the 
Eretrians for a time stood resolutely to the defence 
of their city, it was given up by treachery on the 
■erenth day, and pillaged and destr6yed in a most 
barbarous manner, the very temples being inyohed 
in the common ruin and conflagration. 

Having struck this stroke of terror under the very 
eye of Athens, the Persians embarked thdr troops, 
and passing them over the narrow channel, which 
ireparates Attica from Eubcea, landed for the first 
dme on Athenian ground, and encamped their vast 
army upon the sandy plain of Marathon. 

Hippias, who had been now twenty years in eiile, 
and in whose aged bosom the fires of ambition were 
not yet extinguished, accompanied the Persian 
forces into his native cotintry, and according to the 
ihost probable accounts was slain in a6Uon. If any 
death can be glorious in a guilty cause, this of Hip- 
pias may be so accounted ; to have brought three 
hundred thousand men in arms, after a career of 
Victory, landed them on the Athenian territory ,|and 
there to have put the very existence of his country 
to the issue of a combat, was an astonkhing effort 
both of mind and body, at a period of Ufa which 
human nature rarely attains to. Ten thousand 
Greeks under the command of Miltiades discom- 
fited this overgrown host in a pitched battle upon 
an open plain, where all the Persian numbers could 
a6t ; but it has often happened that a small band 
of disciplined warriors hate worsted an irregular 
multitude, how great soever. The army of r^rios 
was broken and repulsed ; six thousand were left 
on the field, and the fugitives returned into Asia 
overwhelmed with shame and disappointment. 

This memoraft)ld day eitablilihed the liberty and 
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the glory of Athens, and from thia we are to look 
forward to the most illuminated age in the annals of 
mankind. Though Hippias had several children, 
who survived him, yet as his descendants never 
gave any further disturbance to the liberties and 
constitution of Athens, we are henceforward to 
consider the race of Pisistratus as historically ex* 
tindt. 

The friend of freedom, who reviews them as ty- 
rants, will dismiss them with reproach ; we, who 
have regarded them only as patrons of literature^ 
may take leave of them with a sigh. 
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Gratis ingenittm ; Graiis dedii ore rotunda 
Musa loqui, prceter laxtdem nuttius aoaris, 

noRAT. 

The advances which the drama had made within 
the period now reviewed, were considerable ; for 
the tragic poets Pratinas, Chaerilus, Phrynichus and 
.^chylus were in possession of the stage, whilst 
£picharmus and Phormis in Sicily, Chionides, Di« 
nolochus, Evetes, Euxenides, Mylus and others in 
Attica, were writing comedy. Bacchus and his 
Satyrs were expelled, and a new species of compo- 
sition, built upon short fables selected from the 
poems of Homer, succeeded to the Tillage masque, 
and numbers of ingenious competitors began to ap- 
ply themselves to the work. 

Thespis had been a6ling tragedies^ but Thea^k 

F I 



waf (me of tliose early dnunatisfs, wlio tiom 
the description of Oi wi^i ^iviww, writert 
Bacchus. 

Pratinas succeeded Th^ttpis, aod wrote il 
gedies, if thej may be so called, when ti 
thirty of the number were satiric, or allorff c 
Satyrs. He was a Peloponnesian {it the edit 
city of Phlius, but resorted to Athens for tl 
pose of representing his dramas ; he entet 
Ibts with Chserilus and iEschylus about tt 
of Oiymp. Ixx. some years antecedent to the 
of Marathon : he l>ore away the prize ftt 
competitors with one composition only ; 
other occasions he saw the palm decreed to i 
perior merit or better interest of his rirals. 

Plays were still exhibited upon scaflfolds 
booths, where, the spectators as well as tl 
formers were placed, till upon the representa 
one of Pratlnas's tragedies, the scaffolding 
down under the weight of the crowd, and 
mischief eusued upon the accident : from th 
the Athenians set about bailding a theatre in ] 
form and of more solid materials, and the i 
like the edifice, assumed a more dignified cha 
and a better construdiion. 

Pratinas struck out a considerable improi 
in the orchestral part of his drama, by revok 
Custom of allowing the miustrels to join 
chaunt or strain with the chorus, and su 
them only to accompany with their pipes : t 
citative was by this alteration giren more disi 
to the audience, and the clamorous confuc 
toices avoided : the people however, not yet ^ 
from their old prejudice for the noisy baccha 
songs of their village masques, opposed then 
fialcntiy against ikU tt&ued Vivti^^^lvQu^ ai 



whole theatre was thrown into confosion, when in 
the midst of the tamalt Pratinas appeared on tho 
stage in person, and in a kind of Salian song, ac« 
companied with dancing, addressed his audience to 
the following effect, 

P&ATINAS. 

* 

What means this tumult? Why this rage? 
*What thunder shakes tli* Athenian sti^ P 
Tis frantic Bromius bids me sing, 
He tones the pipe, he smites the striqg ; 
The Diyads wim their chief accord, 
Submit and hail the drama's lord. 
Be still I and let distraction cease. 
Nor thusprophane the Muse's peace; 
By sacred fist I preside 
The minstrel's master and his guide ; 
He, whilst the chorus strains proceed, 
Siudl follow widi responsive reed ; 
To measured notes whilst they advance, 
fie in wild maze shall lead the dance. 
So generals in the front appear, 
Whilst music echoes from the rear. 
Now silence each discordant sound ! 
For see,, with ivy chaplet crdwn*d, 
Btcdras appears ! He speaks in me-— 
Hear, and obey the god's decree ! 

£x ATHENJfiO.. . 

Phrytiichns, the tragic poet^ was the son of Me^ 
Imnthus and the disciple of Tiiespis : Suidas thinki 
tbere was another of the name, son of Chorocles^ 
who also wrote tragedies, but there is reason ia 
think he is in an error. This Phrynichus first iiv« 
trodttced the measure of tetrametres ; this he did 
because the trochaic foot is most proper for dancing^ 
and the drama of this age was accompanied with 
4aaces eharacterbtic and ezpluialory oC tU^ i:%lUVft« 
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There were mastm profaiMdly for ikcf ptrpqw •( 
eompoting aod teachiiig these dancee, maAhtwrn 
lottences the mathor p«rfoniied.bi persoo ; hetfceifc 
wu that the early dramatisti weire called X)fyj9rait, 
or Dancen. When tragedy was la a more ha* 
proTed state, and the business was no longer eoa« 
dafted by dance and spectacle, but ooiboittted to 
dialogue, they changed the tetrametres to iamfaici, 
which Aristotle obserTCs were fit for declamatioa 
rather than singing with the accompaniment of Us 
dance. 

This author was the first who produced the ft« 
male mask upon the scene ; he took npoa Uraielf 
the task of iastru^ng the dancelrs, and perfomed 
In person ; accordingly wo fM. him hnrleaqned bj 
* Aristophanes in his last scene of < The Waspi,' 
on account of his extrayagant gestienlations«-* He 
strikes and flutters/ says the old humourist PhQo- 
cleon, < like a cock ; he capers into the air, and 
kicks up his heels to the stars :' Whilst Philocleon 
is capering on the stage after this fashion, the son, 
who is on the scene, obserres — ^ This is not agi- 
lity, it is insanity.' ' It is either the plot of a tra- 
gedy,' replies the servant, < or the caprice of a mad- 
man ; give him hellebore ; the man's beside him- 
self.' 

Dancing was so essential a part of the first scenic 
spectacle, and the people were so attached to their 
old bacchanalian customs, that the early refonneis 
of the tragic drama found it no easy task to make 
the dance accord to the subject of the scene and 
weave it into the fable. This was generally under- 
stood to be done under the direction of the poet, 
and in many cases he was principal performer ia 
person ; but where an author was not competent 
]to this part o{ hi%^aty) he called in theasdatanceef 
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a professed ballet-master, who formed dances apoQ 
the incidents of the drama, and instructed the chorus 
hofT to perform theiA. There is a Tery eminent 
professor of this art upon record, named Telestes^ 
who had the honour of a statue decreed to him, 
which was conspicuously placed within the theatre, 
whilst those of the most celebrated poets were not 
admitted to a nearer approach than the steps or 
portico. These dances prevaiied till after the time 
of ^schjlus, when they were finally laughed out of 
fashion by the parody of the satirical comedy. ' 

Though the fate of Phrynichus's tragedy on the 
< Si^e of Miletus' has been frequently mentioned, 
I cannot here omit the story. This beautiful city 
had been lately sacked by the Persian troops : it 
was the capital and pride of Ionia, a very ancient 
Colony of the Athenians, settled by Neleus, son of 
Codrus, the last and most beloved of their kings :* 
Of its riches and renown Strabo tells us the account 
would exceed belief; it had giyen birth to men il- 
Instrions for science and for military fame ; Thales, 
Anaximandcr and Anaximenes in succession had 
been natives of Miletus; Hecataeus the historian 
was bom there, as were his contemporaries His. 
tiaens and Aristogaras, celebrated men, who took 
so great a lead in the affairs of the lonians intro- 
ductory to the invasion of the Persians, and to 
whose conspicuous talents even Darius himself^ 
whan exulting at their death, gave the honourable 
tribute of his applause. 

Snch was the city, upon whose deplorable fate 
Fhrynichus founded his tragedy ; the spectacle dis^ 
solved his audience into tears; the national and 
affecting scene operated on the sensibility of the 
Athenians in so serious a manner, that the magis^* 
traey thought it a case fit for their interference^ and 



}fj public edifi prohibited the^antbor la fotiirelo 
touch upon that melancholy snbjeA : nor wu thii 
ally, they pat a heary fine upon ,the poet« Sb 
judgment certainly wanted correction; bat it 
ilbould have beentlie correcdon of an indiicMiaa 
rather than of a crime : as the tragedy^ like its sib« 
Ject,. is long since perished^ we cannot properij 
dedde upon the seTcrity of die edict ; it most hs 
owned the erent was too recent and domestic ; dw 
idea of such a dty in flames, the destm^lim of ill 
temples and the massacre of its Inhabitants^, maiy 
9f whom perhaps had friends and rebUions present 
at the spd^acle, was not to be supported* . It is not 
the proYince of the drama. to attack the hmnsa 
heart with svch realities; the whole region of io* 
vention is open to its choice, free to work its moral 
purposes by pity or by terror;, but ifa plot it to be 
constru^ed upon truth, the tragic history is to be 
taken from time far distant, or from scenes oat of 
the specter's knowledge. Fleeter e nonj'rangere 
is the poet's motto ; if he terrifies, let him not 
rend the heart ; if he softens, let him not seduce 
it: the man, who is melted with pity, becomes 
as a child, but he is the child of his poet, and 
has a claim upon him for the prote^on of a 
parent. 

. This author exhibited a famous tragedy, entitled 
Pyrrhicistae, or ^ The Dance of armed Soldiers :' 
the Athenians were charmed with the martial man- 
ner in which he conducted this spedlacle, and iEUan 
says they made him their general, and put him at 
the head of their army for his skill and address in 
the performance : if it were so, it would seem to 
have been the fate, of Phrynichus to be punished 
without mercy, and rewarded without merit ; but the 
anecdote does not obtain with good critics, and it 
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:lear that the poet IiFed in a more early period 
n Phrynichus the general, for the lowest date we 
re of him, whom we are speaking of, is the clr- 
QStance given by Platarch in his Themistocles, 
That in Olyrop. Ixx?. 4. Phrynichas bore 
xy the prize with his tragedy (probably The 
enissae) in compliment to Themistocles, who 
I at the charge of the representation, and who 
commemoration thereof set up the following in* 
ption — ' Themistocles of the parish of Phreari 
I at the charge ; Phrynichus made the tragedy, 
I Adimantus was archon.' 
Trom this play of The Phaenissae ^schylus took 
design of the famous tragedy of the Persas. 
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Pott hunc per8on<e pallaque repertor honestte 
Mschylus et modicia itutraitit pulpita tignU ; 
Et docuU magnumqne loqui, nitique oothumo, 

HORAT. 

s are now to speak of a poeti some of whose in- 
imable remains are in oar hands, ^schylus was 
*n in the last year of Olymp. Ixiii. the son of £u. 
urion an Athenian ; he was in the flower of man- 
>d at the battle of Marathon, and served with dis. 
gubhed reputation ; his three brothers, Aminias, 
phorion and Cynaegirus, were in the same a6tion, 
I signalized themselTes on that glorious day. In 
sea-fight off Salamis Aminias lost an arm, and 
t away the first prize for yalour in that well- 
ght adtion : it so happened at the T<^\^t^»Q;Q^al^a^XL 
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of one of JSschylus's plays, that tlie people row 
against him on account of some attack he had made 
upon their superstitions, and were proceeding to 
atone him to death, Mrhcn this Aminias, putting 
aside his mantle, exhibited his amputated arm, and 
turned 'their fury aside from the devoted poet ; an 
anecdote, which at once demonstrates their ferocitj 
and their magnanimity. 

^schylus, though he had just reason to ralne 
himself highly on his poetical talents, yet, like Al- 
casus and Archilochus, continued through life to hold 
his military charadter more at heart than his literary 
one, anddire6iedto be engraved on his tombstone 
a distich in long and short verse, in which he ap- 
peals ^ to the field of Marathon and the long-haired 
Mede' to witness to his valour ; by the Medc he pro- 
bably means the general Datis. The personal gal* 
Ian try for which iEschylus and his brethren were 
so conspicuous, gives a strong and manly colouring 
to his compositions ; it is the chara6ieristic of his 
genius : and his pen, like his sword, is a weapon of 
terror : the spectacle, which his drama exhibits, is 
that of one sublime, simple scene of awful magni- 
ficence ; his sentiment and style are in unison with 
his subject, and though he is charged with having 
written his tragedies in a state of inebriety, to vihich 
he was in general addicted, still they do not betray 
the traces of a confused imagination, as Sophocles 
insinuated, though occasionally they may of an in* 
flated one ; and it was a weakness in Sophocles (to 
give his motive no worse a name) to pronounce of 
iEschylus, ^ that he did not know what he did, al- 
though he did things well ;* as if he had written in a 
state of absolute intoxication and mental disability; 
an imputation which convicts itself. 

^schylus's excess was the vice of his time and 
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ation, I might add of his profession also as a sol- 
ier ; and one should almost 8uspc6t that he consi. 
ered it as a becoming quality in a hero, seeing that 
e had the hardiness to exhibit Jason drunk upon 
le scene, an attempt which stands recorded as the 
rst of the sort, though afterwards he was followed 
I it by Epicharmus and Crates, comic poets, and in 
kttcr times eTcn by the sententious Ecrtpides him- 
Hf: in short, the literary annals of Greece are 
eeply stained with this excess, and the stage at one 
eriod was far from discouraging it. 

^schylus not only instructed his chorus in the 
ances incidental to the piece, but superintended 
Uo and arranged the dresses of the performers with 
!ie most correCi precision, and this he did in a taste 
3 dignified and characteristic, that the priests and 
icrificing ministers of the temple did not scruple to 
opy and adopt his fashions in their habiliments : he 
id not indeed perform on tiie stage as Phrynichus 
id, but he ne?er permitted the intcrycntion of a 
laster, as many others did : the dances, which he 
omposed for his tragedy of The Seven Chicis, were 
articularly apposite to the scene, and were per- 
ormed with extraordinary success and applause : 
16 brought fifty furies at once on the stage in the 
ihorns of his Eumenides, and displayed them with 
uch accompaniments and force of eliect, that the 
rholo theatre was petrified w ith horror, pregnant 
vomcn miscarried on the spot, and the magistracy 
ntcrposed for the prevention of such spectacles in 
aturc, and limited the number of the dancers, an- 
lexing a penally to the breach of the restriction. 
Aristophanes has an allusion to the Eumenides of 
Eschylus in his comedy of the Plutus, (Act. ii. 
Icene 4) where Chrcmylus and Blepsidemus being 
m the scene are suddenly accosted by Poverty in the 

TOL, XL, Q 
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person of a squalid old woman, and whilst thcj are 

questioning who she may be, Blepsidemos cries 

out— 

< Some fury from the scene* of ^Ischykis, 
Some stage Erimiys ; look ! her very face 
Is tragedy itself.* 

CUREM. 

* But whereas her firebrand ? 

Bleps. 
' Oh ! there's a penalty for that.' 

That the poet iBschylus was of a candid mind 
appears from his well-known declaration, m* 
^ That his tragedies were but scraps from the mag- 
nificent repasts of Homer ;' that he was of a loftj 
mind is from nothing more evident, than from bis 
celebrated appeal upon a certain occasion, when the 
prize was voted to his competitor evidently against 
justice — ' 1 appeal to posterity, says TEschylus, to 
posterity I consecrate my works, in the assurance 
that they will meet that reward from time, which 
the partiality of my contemporaries refuses to be- 
stow.' 

Though the candour of ^schylus called his tra- 
gedies fragments or scraps from Homer, and seemed 
to think it sufHcicnt honour to be able to wield with 
tolerable grace one weapon out of the armoury of 
this gigantic spirit, yet I would submit to the 
reader's judgment, whether the thagic poem does 
not demand a stronger exertion of the mental facul- 
ties, within the compass of its composition, than 
the epic poem. In a drama, where every thing 
must be in action, where characters must be strongly 
marked and closely compressed, the passions all in 
arms, and the heart alternately seized by terror and 
subdued by pity, where the diction must nerer sleep 
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In detail, nor langnish in description, but be lofty 
fet not dilated, eloquent but not loquacious, I have 
lo conception how the human genius can be strained 
to greater energy : at the same time it must be ad. 
nitted, that the continuation of exertion, which the 
spic requires, inferior though it may be in force, 
'alls heaviest on the poet of that department ; the 
>cope of his work is much more diffused, and his- 
tory perhaps presents so few fit subjects to his 
:hoice, that wc cannot wonder at the general pre* 
iilection of the literary world for dramatic compo- 
lition ; least of all can we want a reason why the 
Grreeks, an animated and ingenious race of writers, 
iddicted to spectacle and devoted to music and dan- 
cing, should fall with such avidity upon the flowery 
proYince of the drama. 

Bnt when they made it a contest as well as a 
Btody, when they bung up wreaths and crowns as 
the rewanb of victory, and turned dramatic specta. 
cles into a kind of Olympic games, they brought a 
crowd of competitors to the lists. The magistrate 
generally, and private citizens in particular cases, 
fornished the exhibition at an immense expence, 
and with a degree of splendour we have little concep* 
don of. The happy poet, crowned with the wreath 
of triumph, presenting himself to thd acclamations 
of a crowded theatre, felt such a flood of triumph^ 
as in some instances to sink under the ecstacy and 
expire on the spot; whilst on the other hand disap- 
pointment operating upon susceptible and sanguine 
minds, has been more than once productive of effects 
as fatal : such minds, though they claim our pity,do 
not merit our respect, and it is a consolation to re- 
flect, that where there is a genius like that of iEs- 
ehytus, there is generally found a concomitant mag- 
nanimity, which can disregard^ mlVi corsi^^vy^ 
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dignity, the false misjudging decrees of the tuU 

gar. 

The appeal which ^rlschylus made to posterity, 
was soon verified, for after his death the Athenians 
held his name in the highest Tcneration, and made a 
decree for furnishing the expence of representing his 
tragedies out of the public purse ; he carried away 
many prizes during his life, and many more were 
decreed to his tragedies after his death : a statue was 
erected in memory of him at Athens, and a picture 
was painted descriptive of his valour in the fight at 
Marathon. 

Amongst other reasons suggested for his leaving 
Athens, some assert that he retired in disgust at be- 
ing superseded in a prize by Sophocles, who was a 
very young competitor ; but a vague assertion of tbis 
invidious sort is readily confuted by the character of 
^schylus, to which it is not reconcileable upon aoj 
other than the strongest authority. It is agreed that 
he removed to Sicily to the court of king Hiero, 
where he was very honourably received, and after 
three years residence died and was buried in a sump- 
tuous anii public manner : the fable of the eaglei 
dropping a tortoise on his head, and his being killed 
by the blow, was probably allegorical, and emble- 
matical of his genius, age and decay. Valerius 
ilaximus however gives the story for truth, and re- 
fers to the authorities of Aristophanes, Pliny, and 
Suidas, concluding his account with the following 
expression — Eoque ictu origo et principivm Jortioris 
trag(edi(E extinctum est. He died at the age of sixty- 
nine years, after a life spent alternately in great 
labour and great excess. This event took place ia 
the first year of Olymp. Ixxxi. In Olymp, Ixx. 
when he was between twenty and thirty years old^ 
he contested the prize with Pratinas and Chaerilus, 
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when Myras wasarchon ; Chaerilus was an Atheni* 
an,aDd wrote tragedies to the amount of one hundred 
and fifty, of all which not e?en a fragment surviyes* 
At the battle of Marathon, iEschylus was thirty- 
seven years old ; twelve years after this celebrated 
adUon Xerxes passed into Greece at the head of his 
armies, burnt Athens, and carried off the library, 
collected by Piaistratu^ and his sons. When JEsm 
chyias was turned of fifty he carried away the prises 
with bis tragedies of Phineus, The Persas, Glaucus 
Potniensis, and The Promethens« Three years be* 
fore his death he performed his Agamemnon, and 
bore away the prize with that, with The Choepho* 
riSf The Eumenides and The Proteus, a satiric* 
drama, the charges of the theatre being defrayed by 
Xenocles Aphidneus. If he passed into Sicily^ 
therefore, he must have left Athens immediately 
after this success, and this is another circumstance 
which makes against the story of his disgust. 

At the death of iBschylus, Sophocles was in his 
twenty-seventh year, and Euripides in his twenty^ 
first : Chionides and Dinolochus, writers of the old 
comedy, flourished in his time; as did the philosor 
phers Zeno Eieates, Anaxagoras and Parmenides : 
Socrates was in his twenty-second year when JEsm 
chylus died, and Pindar died two years before him. 

Q 3 
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NUMBER CXXXIII. 



In the Frogs of Aristophanes^ three entire acts are 
occupied by a contest between ^schjlus and Eu- 
ripides for the tragic chair amongst the departed 
spirits. The matter is put to reference before Bac- 
chus and others, who proceed to a solemn hearing 
of the parties. The author evidently leans to ^• 
chj'lus throughout the controversy, and in the end 
makes Bacchus give a full decision in his favour : 
the irascible proud spirit of i^schylus and the 
litigious talkative character of Euripides are well 
marked, and in a peculiar vein of comic humour: 
the contending poets alternately repeat passages ia 
their respective prologues and chorusses, which the 
other party as constantly criticizes and turns tori, 
dicule : amongst the many defects which Euripides 
pretends to discover in u^schylus's dramas, he urges 
the taciturnity of his principal character. 

Euripides. 

' First then, he'd muffle up his characters, 
Some Niobe, fbr instance, or Achilles, 
And bring them on th&stage, their faces hid, 
As mutes ; for not a single word they uttered. 

Bacchus. 

* Not they, by Jupiter ! 

Euripides. 
' Meantime the chorut 



Sang regularly four successive strains ; 
But they kept silence. 
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Bacchus, 

' And that silence truly 
Pleas*d me as much as all our modem speeches. 
But tell me to what purpose 



ThisfeUowdidit? 



Euripides. 



' From impertinence. 
To keep tlie audience during the performance 
Waiting to hear when Niobe should speak. 

Having play'd these tricks, 

Just as the piece was above half concluded. 
They'd sptak perhaps some dozen bellowing words. 
Of such high-crested and terrific form, 
The audience truly could not comprehend them.' 

DuNSTER's Translatioo. 

The decree which Aristophanes makes Bacchus 
pronounce in favour of iEschylus, is by implication 
as decisive against Sophocles as against Euripides, 
for Sophocles declares his acquiescence under the 
judgment) if it shall be given for i^schylus, but if 
otherwise, he avows himself ready to contest thd 
palm with Euripides : a circumstance which suffi- 
ciently discriminates the modest complacency of his 
character, from the peevish disputatious temper of 
Euripides: it is at the same time an implied confir- 
mation of the pre-eminence of these three tragic 
poets over all other competitors in that department 
of the drama, and puts ^schylus at the head of the 
trinmyirate. How they ranked in the judgment of 
Aristophanes is further manifest by what he puts in 
the mouth of iEschylus after judgment is given for 
him : he says to Pluto— 

' Do thou to Sophocles 
Consign my seat, to keep possession of it, 
In case I should again return ; for he 
Doubtless comes nearest me in tragic powers.' 
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It appean therefore, that although we have fev 
remains of the Greek tragedj, yet they arerewdM 
of the best masters. There are aatherities which 
say that ^chylus wrote aboTeoBehondreitiige- 
dies, and the titles of all these haie been colledbBd 
aikl pablished by Mearsiiis ; se? en only snrf ive ; tlM 
like namber of Sophocles and a few more of Euri- 
pides comprise all the remains of the Greek tit- 
gedy now in our possession : bat althoogh these sie 
highly Talnable as being spechnens of the best msi- 
ten, it does not follow that they are the best, or 
amongst the best, performanoes of tlwir retpeMve 
authors : at all events we can jndge but in part fnMi 
so small a proportion, and as ihMe anthora wese hi 
the habit of forming their dramas upon plots thst 
were a continnation of the same story, it must be 
to thedlsadrantage of any one piece,that happens to 
come down to us disjun^ively, as in the instance of 
the Prometheus of iEschylus, and more which might 
be named amongst the remains of the two other su^ 
Tiring poets. 

We haye now English translations of all the 
Greek tragedies, and without carrying my remarks 
any farther than appertains to the poet of whom I 
am speaking, I should feel it as an injustice to the 
merit of a very able and ingenious contemporary, if 
I could mention iEschylus and oyerlook his trans- 
lator : a work so arduous as that which Mr. Potter 
has executed, might claim much more indulgence 
than his performancn will ever stand in need of; but 
these translations, could they be executed up to the 
full spirit of their originals, can never interest an 
English reader like his native drama ? to the poet 
they afford a great subject for display in odes and 
chorusses, and relicTc him at the same time from 
the bcaviest part ot hh wotVL)\]iEkA\«X^Q^t ^l\k<^^ot ; 
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but with the reader, who cannot judge of their or- 
chestral accompaniments, they will never stand in 
competition with the activity of the English drama, 
its warm and rapid incident, transition of scene, ya- 
riety of character, brevity of dialogue, busy plot 
and domestic fable. A man of genius, who writes 
for the closet, may have a curiosity to build a drama 
ppon Greek construction, but he will hardly suc- 
ceed in an attempt to naturalize it on our stage. 

No translator can engage with a more difficult 
original than ^schylus : time has thrown some sub- 
limities out of our sight, and many difficulties in 
our way by the injuries of the text : the style of his 
tragedy bespeaks a fiery and inflated imagination ; 
the time in which he wrote, and his own martial ha. 
bits, doubtless give a colour and character to his 
diction ; perhaps the intemperance in which he in- 
dulged may sometimes give a heat to his fancy more 
than natural, and there are some passages of so figu- 
rative and metaphorical a sort, that I have been 
often tempted to suppose that his campaigns against 
the Persians might have tinctured his language with 
something of the Oriental tonb of expression. 

Sophocles, in times more pacific, has a softer 
versification, and a style more sweet and feeble ; of 
habits and education more efierainate, of a fair and 
comely person, we hear of him dancing naked round 
a trophy erected for the victory of Salamis, his lyre 
in his hand, and his limbs anointed with oil to in* 
crease their activity : he studied music and the dance 
under Lampsus, and in both arts was an adept ; he 
danced at the performance of his own Nausicaa, 
and he accompanied the chorusses of his Thamyris 
with his voice and harp : devoted to the fair sex in 
the extreme, the softness of his natural character is 
conspicuous in his writings: his pictures of women 
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■re flftfterhgfjr dnwn, and hb gfjle fa ooniNired to 
the honej (^ the bee for BtreeftB c a i : the aeniibOitjr 
of hif mind was extreme ; Aoagh he lived near ta 
kandred years, old age did not taiden hb fedbgSi 
for whilst judgment was passing on hb Oedipss 
CMonens, the last pAaj he eahlbitod, hb 9jfi^ wn 
so agHatcd hj the anxious sospense, tiiat when tlie 
pfbe wis at length decreed in hb fcronr^ the ti* 
molt of passion was too -Hoknt for hb erhsailrt 
fimme, and die aged poet expired with jay. 

Euripides, on the other hand, was of mennhbCh^ 
the son of a poor woman who s<dd herbi, at wMdi 
drcomstance JEscfayhis pmnts when he sajs in thf 



O tlMm ftoiD raial goddess ipraagt 

He was educated b j hb father to engage as sa 
athletic in the Eleusynian and Thesean games ; he 
was also a student in natural philosophy under 
Anaxagoras, in rhetoric under Prodicus,and a pupil 
of Socrates in moral philosophy. When he began 
to study tragedy he shut himself in a cave, wild and 
horrid and sequester^ from the world, in the island 
of Salamis : he is charged with haying a profest an* 
tipathy to women, and every feature both of nature 
and education, as now described, is discoTerable in 
his writings ; his sentiments breathe the air of the 
schools, his images are frequently vulgar, and hii 
female chara6iers of an unfayonrable cast ; he ii 
carping, sour and disputatious, and though he car- 
ried away only five prizes out of scTenty-fiye plays, 
he is still indignant, proud and self.assuming ; his 
life was full of contention and his death~oT horror, 
for he was set upon by masdffs and killed. He was 
the friend of Socrates, and grossly addicted to nn« 
natural passion. ' 
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NUMBER CXXXIV. 



Iif a scene between Xanthias the slave of Bacchus, 
and iSIacns, in the comedy of the Frogs before 
mentioned, the latter, upon being asked why So* 
phocles did not pat in his claim for the tragic chair, 
replies — 

Not he, by JoTe f 
When hither he came down, he instantly 
Embraced ^chyhis, shook him by the lumd, 
And in his iavomr gave np all pretensions : 
And now, as by Clidemides I'm told. 
He will attend the trial as third man. 
Content if ^chylus victorious prove ; 
But otherwise, has said he*ll try his skill 
In contest with Euripides. 

dunster's Translation* 

The tragedies of iBschylas hare all the marks of 
an original genius ; his scene is cast with an awful 
and majestic grandeur, and he designs in the boldest 
style ; in some situations his principal figures are 
painted with such terrible effect, that I can only 
liken them to a composition, where Spagnolet had 
drawn the persons of the damned in tortures, and 
Salvator Rosa had filled up the scenery of Hell in 
his strongest manner. No poet introduces his cha. 
racter on the scene with more dignity and stage- 
effect: he is in the practice of holding the spectator 
in suspense by a preparatory silence in his chief 
person, which is amongst the most refined arts of 
the dramatic poet: this was well understood by our 
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Shakspeare and some others of the old school ; on 
the French stage I conceive it is rery little in use. 
In the introductory scene of the Prometheus, the 
principal character preserves a dignified silence for a 
considerable space of timcy during which all the tre- 
mendous machinery incidental to his tortures, is 
going forvrard under the superintendance of imagi- 
nary beings, and the vengeance of almighty Jupiter 
in chaining him to a rock, there to languish for in* 
numerable ages, is in actual execution. This is a 
prelude infioitcly more dramatic, sublime and afiect- 
ing, than if the scene had been interwoven with la- 
mentations, cries and complaints, though ever so 
well expressed ; the picture tells its orwn tale, and 
the spectacle speaks to the heart without the vehicle 
of words : it is well observed by Mr. Potter, the 
translator of ^^schylus, that ^ there is a dignity and 
even sublimity in this silence of Prometheus beyond 
the expression of words ; but as soon as the instru- 
ments of tyranny have left him, he bursts into a 
strain of pathetic lamentation,and invokes all nature 
to attest to his undeserved suiferings/ 

Ethereal air, and ye swift-winged winds, 
Ye rivers sprinping from fresh founts, ye waves, 
That o'er tli' interminable ocean wreath 
Your crisped smiles, thou .all- producing earth, 
And thee, brij^ht sun, I call, whose flaming orb 
Views the wide world beneath. ■ 

POTTER. 

The scenery and spectacle of the Prometheus 
must have been the ^nest that poet ever devised; all 
the characters are supernatural beings, and their lan- 
guage is not unworthy of Olympus. 

The Agamemnon is a wonderful production, and 
though no other tragedy but this had come down to 
trs from the pen of the author^ it would be matter of 
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astonishment to me that any critic should be found 
of such proof against its beauties, as to lower its au- 
thor to a comparison with Sophocles or Euripides ; 
jet some there hare been, who hare reversed the de- 
cree of Bacchus, and given their preference to So- 
phocles, nay eyen to Euripides. The same manage* 
ment is obserTable in this tragedy upon the intro- 
duction of Cassandra, as wchavejust now remarked 
in the case of Prometheus : Agamemnon recom- 
viends his captive to the protection of Clytemnestra; 
they are left upon the scene together ; the Queen of 
Argos solicits her to descend from her car and enter 
the palace ; the chorus second the invitation ; she 
makes no reply ; Clytemnestra doubts if she speaks 
the language of Greece, and calls upon her to make 
some acknowledgment by signs ; when this draws 
nothing from her, she grows exasperated and ex- 
claims — 

*Ti8 freiwy this, the impnlse of a mind 
Disorder'd; from a city lately taken 
She comes, and knows not how to bear t!ie curb, 
Till she has spent her rage in bloody foam : 
But I BO more waste words to be dlsdain'd. 

POTTER. 

Cassandra still is silent ; when upon the depar- 
ture of thequeen, this gloomy cloud that hung upon 
the foreground of the prospect at once disperses, 
and a scene of such dazzling splendour and subli. 
mity bursts forth upon the instant, as must have 
thrown the theatre into astonishment ; seized with 
the prophetic fury, she breaks out into such gusts 
and agonies of divination, as can no otherwise be 
described, but with silent wonder how any human 
imagination could furnish such ideas, or find words 
to give them utterance. The chorus I confess stand 
the shock with iroiiderful presence oiTcC\iv^^\i>3^.^^ 

YOL0 jrx. i^ 
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I and aot be fcauBded flat iacniality wip ta» 
■eui bj Apollo lo the pradaftioae of CeMoediii 
Mi thst the plot sad catufrophe voold sot idnt 
of precipitilioa ; for lawststiii coataai thatieen* 
iaiilj itself it a good iiaai&tic c^giaoy aai if Ai 
cfcoras iMid aot stood la hb wajy would have bsa 
atherwiw maaaged hj the aethor ; bat I take Ai 
chsffifter of a trae Greek chores to be su^ that V 
Apollo himself had come in person to tell thflBf 
that the earth woald open and swallow them npi U 
they did not instantij remore from the spot os 
which they stood, thcj woold hare stopt to monu 
lize, or hymn an ode, in strophe and antistrophe, to 
Jnpitcr or Venns, or the gods below to whom tbej 
were descending, though the ground was cleaving 
under their feet — ^proyided, as I before premised, 
that they had the true spirit of a Greek chorus in 
them. To have a genius like this of iEschylns en* 
cumbered with a chorus^ is as if a millstone was tied 
round the pinions of an eagle. 

The Agamemnon was the last tragedy ho wrote 
for the Athenian stage ; the poet was then turned of 
sixty years : the Athenians decreed the prize to bim 
for this inestimable performance, which has been the 
admiration of all ages, and will be to all pos- 
terity. 

The tragedy o( tVie V^mvis^ and that also of Ibe 
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Fories^ are a sfady for poets and painters ; the ima* 
gery in both these pieces is of a wonderful and sur- 
passipg soblimity. In the former of these eyerj 
reader must be struck with the introduction of the 
ghost of Darius, and the awful rites and incanta. 
tions that are preparatory to its appearance : the 
sudden interruption of the unfinished hymn by the 
royal spedtre, the attitude of the prostrate Satraps, 
the situation of Atossa, and the whole disposition of 
the scene, are a combination in point of cffedt which 
no dramatic spc6iacle erer exceeded. 

In the Furies the scene presents to the spectator 
the temple of the Pythian Apollo ; the priestess 
opens the tragedy with a speech from the Testibulo ; 
the gates are drawn back and the interior of the 
fane is discovered, the god appears on the scene in 
jierson, Orestes is at his feet in a supplicating pos- 
ture, and the furies to the number of fifty are dis* 
persed in different attitudes, but all buried in pro* 
found sleep : Apollo addresses himself to his sup* 
pliant) and points to the sleeping furies — 

-See this grisly troop f 



Sleep has oppressed them, and their bafiled rage 
Shad ftdlf grim-visag'd hags, grown old 
In loathed Tirginity : nor god nor man 
Approach'd their bed, nor savage of the wilds ; 
For they were born for mischiefs, and their haunts 
Jn dreary darkness, 'midst the yawning gulfs 
Of Tartams beneath, by men abhorr'd 
And by tfa* Olympian gods. 

POTTER. 

Can there be a finer, a more tremendous picture? 
There can : but it is the genius of iEschylus must 
heighten it : the ghost of Clytemnestra rises on the 
scene, and completes the horror ; stained with the 
blood of her husband, and gashed with wounda la* 

r2 
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flicted by the pftrriddal hand of hto own WHij ihi^ 
cmUt oat to the aTengtngdeitiet-— 

What, can yoa sleep? Isthisatiaief iaii^s % 

Your indoleDt lepose ? 

Hear me, oh hear; 'tit for my loiirs repoM 
I plead : ronse year keen seme, iirfermi ponenl 
Til C^yteouieBtra calb yoa in yoor dreaint. 



The farles scream ont in their sleep, the spectrti 
jtgalii urges them to rouse — 

-And ii this an? Awake^ 



-With fiery breath 
Tliat tnnflb the scent of Moody panne flds so% 
Follow him, bhvtldml 



• 

What art ! what agiJpraTation in this honid pie? 
lude ! what preparation for effect ! with what a 
burst must they have sprang from thdr dream!— 
Well may we give credit to the account of the ter* 
rors which they imprest upon the spectators : their 
numbers, their attire, their temples wreathed with 
snakes, and their hands armed with flames, the 
clangor of the orchestra, the Tiolence of their mo- 
tions, their yelling screams, seem to empty tEa 
whole infernal regions on the stage. We mast take 
into our recollection also, that this spectacle was ex* 
hibited to a people, who considered these bdngs ai 
deities, at whose shrines they paid diyine worship, 
and to whose eyes and imaginations this snaky at- 
tire was wholly new ; for it was the bold fanqr el 
the poet, which first dressed them in this manner^ 
and they hare kept the fashion from that moment ts 
the present. 

I cannot dismiss this tragedy without obserfiB| 
that there is a shift of the scene from Delphi ta 
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Athens, which I take to be a single instance of the 
sort on the Greek stage. 

The number of the chorus being limited by pub- 
lic edict after the exhibition of this tragedy, it b 
clear that the tragedy of the Supplicants must hare 
been subsequent to it, inasmuch as the chorus of 
Danaides consisted of fifty persons ; and as the 
whole tenor of this soft and pathetic drama bears an 
air of atonement to the superstition of the Tulgar, 
and is full of pious submission to the will of Jupiter, 
ftnd religious yeneration for the gods, it seems to me 
rery probable that the poet had a view in this tra- 
i;edy of the Supplicants, of reconciling the people 
after the offence he had given them on a former oc- 
casion by making too free with the deities, and for 
which he narrowly escaped their resentment. 

As to the tragedy of the Seyen Chiefs against 
rhebes, it is said to haye been the favourite of itf 
mthor, and we know it has the testimony of the 
nitio 1 ionginus. The scenery is beautiful ; the dia* 
kigao characteristic and of a martial glow ; the ar- 
morial bearings charged on the shields of the armed 
chiefs are most fancifully devised : and the tender 
contrast of the persons of the chorus, composed of 
the daughters of Cadmus, associate every pleasing 
md animating contemplation that can meet within 
the compass of one simple drama. 

I believe there is no ancient poet, that bears so 
dose a resemblance in point of genius to any of the 
nodertis, as ^schylus bears to Shakspearc: the 
Nunparison might afford a pleasing subject to a man 
yf learning and leisure ; If I was further to compare 
:he relation, in which iEschylus stands to Sopho- 
cles and Euripides, with that of Shakspeare to any 
)f onr later dramatists, I should be inclined to \^ut 

iophocJe^ In the line with Rowc% wv^^a^vc^^^^ 
itA LWo. 

R 3 
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1 SHALL now proceed to lay before thepnbUe, nA 
an tcconnt as I ha? e been enaUedl to #olIflct of the 
tereral Greek writers of comedjr. 

Tlie learned nftider needs not to be.isrfbfBedi 
how little is to be foand in Aristotle^s Poetics oa 
the subject of comedy ; that treatise by no imibi 
answers to the general profession of its title ; V it 
had come down to ns as perfect and eatice^ as it 
probably was when the author put the laat haadti 
it/ and presented a correct copy of his Work ti 
Alexander, we might condnde otherwise of it: bit 
to 9peak of it as it is, we can call it nothing mers 
than a dissertation upon tragedy, in which maoj 
things are evidently out of place and order, some ns 
doubt lost, and others mutilated : It iff thus coaal* 
dered by the learned commentator Daniel Hdnsiu, 
who in his supplementary treatise annexed to his 
edition, professedly speaks only of theconstmctiofl 
of tragedy, and endeavours with great diligence and 
perspicuity to methodize the whole work, and di>« 
pose his author's system into some order and regn* 
larity. 

With the exception of a few obrions remarlu 
upon the epic, as tending to Illustrate the dramiy 
aud two or three passages where comedy is spokes 
of only as contrasted with tragedy, the whole of 
this celebrated dissertation is nothing more than s 
set of rules for the drama, which are asere tiao- 
scripts from the compositions of the great writers 0/ 
the Homeric tiagedy^ £&ch^lns^ SopjbodeSi anr 
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Euripides : he analyzes and defines a poem, then ac- 
tually carried to its perfection ; but gives no new 
lights, no leading instructions, for the furtherance 
and improTement of what had not arrired to the 
like state of maturity. 

With the remains of the three tragic poets abave 
mentioned in our hands, I profess 1 do not sec how 
we are edified by Aristotle's dissertation, which of. 
fers nothing but what occurs upon the reading of 
their dramas ; unless posterity had seen fit to abide 
by the same laws which they observed, and the 
modern tragedy had been made exactly to conforn^ 
to the Greek model. 

Aristotle, as we have before remarked, speaks of 
no comedy antecedent to the comedy of Epichar- 
mus : there is reason to think that this author did 
not fall in with the personal comedy, in the licenti- 
ons manner it prevailed upon the Athenian stage^ 
even to the time of Aristotle , for it was not re« 
formed there, till the personal satirists were awed 
into better respect by the Macedonian princes, who 
succeeded to Alexander; whereas Epicharmus wrote 
for the court of an absolute prince. 

Now it is remarkable, that Aristotle makes na 
strictures upon the licentiousness of the Athenian 
comedy, nor offers any rules for the correction of 
the stage, though the schools proscribed it, and the 
tribunals were at open hostility with it. It is plain 
lie states things as they were, not as they ought to 
have been ; for he pronounces of comedy — ^ that it 
is a picture of human nature, worse and more de« 
formed than the original. 

I cannot hold this to be a just character of co- 
medy, as it stood at tlie time when Aristotle pro* 
nounced it : the only entire comedies we have to re* 
fcr to, are a contradidion to the assertlou \ i^\ "^^ 
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one will contend that the corrupt and abominable 
manners of the times in which Aristophanes wrote, 
did not fully warrant the severity of his satire, or 
that his chara6lers of deprarity are in general orer- 
charged, ' and his pictures of human nature more 
de*ormcd than their originals/ As for the rest of 
the comic fraternity, their fragments only can plead 
for them ; but they are fragments of such a nature, 
as prore them to have been moralists of the sob- 
limestsort, and they hare been cone6ted, translated, 
and applauded, by the gravest and most sententioos 
of the Christian writers, for many ages. I willTeo- 
ture to say, that in these scattered reliqnes of the 
comic stage, more useful knowledge and good sense, 
better maxims for right condu6t in life^ and a more 
generous display of benevolence, justice, public spi- 
rit, and all the moral Tirtaes of natural religion are 
to be found, than in all the writings of the philo* 
sophers, which are so much more entire. 

Socrates, rtis true, could hardly be prevailed upon 
to enter the comic theatre, but I infer very litde 
against the poets on that account ; PIato,I am aware, 
though an intimate of Aristophanes, banished tfad 
drama out of his visionary republic : but what is that 
more than to say, that if all men were virtuous there 
would be no need of satirists ? The comic poets in 
return lashed the philosophers over the stage, and 
they had what they merited, the public applause on 
their side ; the schools and academies of sophists fur- 
nished an inexhaustible fund for wholesome ridi- 
cule ; their contradictory first principles, their dae- 
mons and clouds, and water and fire, with all their 
idle systems and hypotheses, their fabulous conceits, 
dreams and devices to catch the vulgar, and. the af- 
fected rigour of their manners, whilst in secret they 
were addicted to the grossest debauchery and impti- 
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ritj, were continual snbje6ls of satire ; and ithypo* 
crisy is not the comic poet's lawful game, what is ? 
There is not a phiy of Aristophanes to be named, in 
which these sanctified sinners ha?e not their share in 
the ridicule ; and amongst the fragments abore men- 
tioned, a very large proportion falls to their lot. 

Aristotle, who had very little feeling for Plato 
and his academy, or indeed for practical philosophy 
in general (which he seems to have professed only 
in opposition to Xenocrates) concerned himself no 
further about the state of the stage, than to com- 
ment and remark upon the tragedies of the three 
l:hief writers above mentioned ; and it is humiliating 
enough to the pride of criticism to observe, that tra^ 
gedy, after all his pains to hold it up to the standard 
of Sophocles and Euripides, sunk with those au- 
thors, and was no more heard of ; whilst comedy^ 
without his help, and in defiance of his neglect, rose 
in credit with the world, till it attained perfection 
under the auspices of Menandcr. 

I have spoken of tragedy as a written poemhefore 
comedy of the same description, because 1 think 
that Susarion didnot write comedy, though he acted 
it so early as the fiftieth Olympiad ; and I also 
think that Thespis did write tragedy in the sixty, 
first Olympiad, if ndt sooner; in other words, al- 
though the complexion of the original drama was- 
comic in the most extravagant degree, yet it appears 
probable that tragedy had the start in point of pub- 
lication. The nature of the first comedy, compared 
with that of the first tragedy, seems to warrant this 
opinion ; for it is easy to suppose that the raillery 
and satire of the village masques, which would pass 
off at a lawless festival, spoken off-hand and with- 
out the malice of premeditation, would not so rea- 
Hily have been committed to writing by the poot, as 
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the tragic drama ; which being composed in honoor 
of deceased heroes, or on religious and gniYe snb- 
je6i8, not only called for greater deliberation on the 
part of the aathor, but would also be made public 
without danger or offence. 

It now remains to enquire into the chronology of 
the written comedy. 

I have already obserred, that Aristotle ascribes 
the first written comedy to Epicharinns. 

Both Aristotle and Horace call him a Sicilian, 
but in what particular place he was bora is not 
agreed ; some contend that he was a Syracusan, 
«ome that he was a natire of Crastnm, others of 
Megara in Sicily : Diomedes the grammarian sajs 
lie was born in Cos, and derives the word comedy 
from the name of that island, a deriration that seti 
aside his authority altogether. 'The father of Epi- 
eharmus was named Chimarns, or according to 
others Tityrus, and his mother Sicida. Cicero in 
his Tusculans calls him, acutum nee insulsum komu 
nem : Demetrius Phaleraeus celebrates him for the 
olegant and apposite choice of his epithets, on which 
account the Greeks gave the name of Epicharmion to 
his style, making it proverbial for its beauty and po- 
rity. It is difficult to fix the precise time when he 
began to write comedy, especially as he lived to the 
great age of ninety-seven : it is certain however he 
was still writing in the reign of Hicro, in or about 
Olymp. LXxiY. at which time Phormis also wrote 
comedy in Sicily ; and Chionides, Dinolochas and 
Magnes, comic poets, flourished at Athens. 

Suidas's chronology does agree with Aristotie'Sy 
for he makes Chionides antecedent to Epicharmns, 
and calls him the first writer of comedy ; adding^ 
that Evetes, Euxenidcs and Mylus, all Athenians, 
were his contehiporaries ; he allows^ however, that 
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Epichannns and Phormis were the first writers in 
the islaod of Sicily ; but this is in the yague mffnivpf 
of his dates, and not to be relied upon : he takes no 
notice of Aristotle's express assertion, thatEpichar^ 
mus was long senior to Chionides; and ^ethemigh^ 
haye recoliedted, that fa€ts are so far in favour of 
Aristotle's chronology of these poets, that there is a 
title upon record of one of Chionides's plays called 
The PersiansyVfhich must ha?e been posterior to the 
Persian sera, when it is on all hands agreed that 
Epicharmus was liyiog. 

Amongst the epigrams of Theocritus, published 
by Henry Stevens in 1 bJQy there are some lines apoA 
Epicharmus, which appear to haye been inscribed 
vpon the pedestal of a statue of brass, which theSy- 
racnsans had set up in his honour as their fellow-ei- 
tizen : it consists of ten lines in the Doric dialed^^ 
which he used ; it settles the point of his birth, ex* 
pressly saying he was a Syracusan, and ascribes tQ 
him the inyeation of Comedy — 

— vor imp, ray K,cj(Ji,u$tot9 

' Epicharmus, the man who invented Comedy/ 

In the conclusion, it celebrates him for the many 
useful maxims which ho gave for the instru6^ion of 
youth ; but this I am disposed to think may apply 
to the circumstance of his having been a schoolmas* 
terat Syracuse; for if we are to take our judgment 
of Efacbarmus's drama froin his imitator Plautus^ 
perhaps its morality, though not to be overlooked 
amongst other excellencies, is nevertheless not the 
roost striking feature in its character. And though 
it is probable that Epicharmus did not launch Dut 
.into that personality, which th^ freer Ath«iuiuis i** 
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dulged to such excess, yet I can suppose him to 
hare been not rery chaste in his dialogue, from the ;| 
anecdote which Plutarch gives us, of his being hea- 
vily fined and compelled to manual labour by order 
of Hiero for certain obscene jests, which he suffered 
to pass in hearing of his queen : I must ground ano. 
ther remark upon this anecdote, respe^ing the time 
in which he is generally thought to have struck oat 
his comedy, as being long antecedent to the time of 
Hiero; which being admitted, it will follow that he 
was near the close of his life, when this sentence of 
manual labour was executed upon him ; a kind of 
punishment so very unlikely to be infli6l^ed on a 
man of ninety-six years by a prince of Hiero's mag. 
nanimity and beneyolence, that if I am to take the 
anecdote for granted, I cannot assent to those ao. 
thorities that hare placed him so high in time, for 
the purpose only of putting his title of first founder 
of comedy out of dispute. 

Upon the whole, 1 think it likely the Athenians 
wrote comedy as soon as the Sicilians, but that Epi- 
charmus was the first who formed his drama upon 
the poems of Homer: it is also clear, that his coun- 
tryman and contemporary Phormis wrote comedy 
as soon, or nearly as soon as he did ; for although 
Theocritus, in the epigram above cited, says ex- 
pressly that Epicharmus struck out comedy, yet it 
must be remarked that Theocritus was a Syracusaa 
hy birth, living in the time of Ptolemy Lagus ; and 
in giving this testimony for his fellow-citizen, it is 
more than probable he spoke locally of the Sicilian 
comedy only, as Suidas did in after times, when he 
«aid that Epicharmus and Phormis first struck out 
comedy in Sicily. 

I would therefore fix Epicharmus's first comedy 
antecedent to Olymp. lxxy. at the lowest date, 
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because we have it from good authority that he was 
.teaching scholars at Syracuse four years before the 
Persian aera ; and this date is confirmed by the age 
of Phormis, who certainly flourished in the time of 
Gelon, and was in great favour in the court of that 
prince^ who was predecessor to Hiero, andwassuc. 
ceeded by him in Olymp. lxxvii. 
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Epiciiarmus was a liberal benefactor to the stage. 
Porphyry says that Apollodorus the grammarian 
made a collection of his plays in ten Tolumes ; Sui. 
das reckons fifty-two; Lycon only thirty-five; but 
modern philologists have given the titles of forty, 
with the authorities by which they are ascertained. 
It is not my purpose in these papers to make a 
practice of loading the page with lists of titles, 
which may too truly be called dead names ; but in 
the instance of an author like Epicharmus, who 
stands at the head of his department, every relique 
seems an object of some curiosity ; and therefore, 
although the following catalogue may strike the 
dramatic reader as what may properly enough be 
called ^ a beggarly account of empty boxes,' yet I 
shall proceed to enumerate the titles of forty come- 
dies, all of which are, upon good grounds of criti. 
cism, ascribed to this celebrated author. 

TITLES OF THE COMEDIES OF EPICUARMUS. 

The Husbandman. The Halcyon. Amycus, Son 
of Neptune. The Banditti. XtaVwvl^* 'W^a 

rOL, XL. s 
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BMsbto. Boririi. EtrthaniSeft.TlNeFadivl 
oftheP^ple. 'Ae ftwHiaaaJfaiat UphilM. 
Hope. The Fefdfai. The CeMnnitfea of Ae 
Viciorj. Hehe't Wedding. JeBo*t Naptfahk 
• Telcui, or The RereU. The k mlMmdoiB to <hg 
' Oivele. The Cjclopt. The ReaMoer. The 
MegArensiao. The MiueB. Th^Ueadi. KMhI^ 
Wedding. Ulysses tiie Deserter. VljwmSU^ 
wreckt The CbitlertiB|^. The BBdagogms. 
The Paragon. The Ferrfaaf. The Stetesman^ 
Prometiieiis, theFire-stealer. Pyrrha^ the Wife 
of Deucalion/ The Sirens. The Isle of Scyras. 
TheSphynx. The Trojans. Philoctetes. The 
Choms Troop. The Potters. 

' The same respect, which led me to insert these 
tftlesy led me also to search with all poflslUe dflU 
gcnce for ^verj fragment which I could find of Epi- 
charm us. I wish they had been more in nnmberi 
and of greater importance than they are; but sodi 
as they are, I hare reason to beliere they are die 
whole amount of what can be picked up from the 
wreck of this once valuable poet. The readermnst 
not expect, that cither in this author's instance, or 
that of any other Greek comedian, except in rery 
few cases, that the particular play can be ascer* 
taincd, to which the fragments belong ; for the 
grammarians and others, who quote them, only gire 
the name of the author, and not that of the comedy 
from which they extract them. I must in this place 
once for all give Tent to an anxiety, which presses 
on my mind respecting these fragments of the Greek 
comedy, whether the insertion of them will or will 
not be approved of by the generality of my readers: 
my sole object is to furnish them with rational and 
moral amusement, and if I fail of that object in thess 
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ny hearty endearoon, I have taken a great deal 
if pains to render these passages into English io the 
»est manner my capacity enabled me to do, to a 
ery unfortunate purpose indeed . The learned rea- 
ler will bear me witness, that these fragments have 
leeti the admiration of all ages ; and 1 am sensible 
hat rery many of them possess intrinsic beauty 
loth of style and sentiment ; and if my translations 
tare not robbed them of their original merit, some 
ileasure, and let me hope some profit, may attend 
heir perusal. I have studied so to class them, as 
lot to burthen or distract the reader with a mere 
accession of miscellaneous quotations without any 
eference or connection, which I am sensible could 
tot be an agreeable mode of publication, though 
Itobseus, Hertelius and some others have taken it 
ip ; but on the contrary, I have endeaTOured to in- 
roduce them with some anecdote or other, which 
enres to weave them into the thread of the work. 
Most of the translations will be found in metre, in 
rhich I hare strove to copy the free style of our old 
aetrical comic poets : some 1 have turned into 
'hyme, where ihe thought allowed it, and the ex- 
>ressians were terse and epigrammatical : others I 
ur?e put into prose ; and in all 1 hare been as close 
md faithful to the original, as the language and my 
sonstruction of the author would permit. If the 
aiadid reader will accept this preface in apology, I 
ihall give him no further trouble on the subject. 

Epicharmus, in one of his comedies (we may 
iuppose The Statesman) introduces the following 
retort from some man of low birth to a prating old 
iromaD) who is vapouring about her ancestry. 

' Good gossip, if you love me, pnite no more : 

What are your genealogies to me ? 

▲way to fiHMe, who have mere need of Uuna I 
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I>t(b« ilec^nerate wretrtin.ifthpyran, 
DtK op ilearl bouniH trom tlicir fniltcr's tombi. 
And bout it for their own — Vain, i-in|>ty boiist ! 
When rvcry rntunoa Tellow that tlipy niPCt, 
Ifuiriitml batli not cat off the icroU, 
Can (tapn ■ Tint of ancntrf u loog. 
You rail the Srythiaoa barbarous, and despue them; 
Vol AnacliafBU wash Scythian bom; 
And overy man of a UWa noble DAtiirc , 
TWh' were iDonldpd ftmn an £lhiap's loins, 
Is nobler than your pi:digrees can make him.' 

The Toilowing is a. iaix antithesis, in which bo- 
dily strength is substituted for mental — 

' It demands the strength of 3 lion to subdue th* 
ycaknpw of lore.' 

1 , ■■ -; _ . ■ * in. 

ltOBA& KUOMK'-"- ' '■■-• -\'-i¥l 

<BeEoberinthoafhft beilo«^inlwtt^i''AMM 
are the linewi o( wudoia.' 

< It is the part of a wiie man to foreiee ifW 
ought to be done, so ihall he not repent of wh>t ii 
done.' 

* Throw not Bway thine anger npon trifles! Re» 
SOD, and not rage should go Tern.' 

' Mankind are more indebted to iadaatry than k 
ingenuity: the gods set up their faTouis atspricSj 
and industry it the purchanr.' 

' A man without merit, shall lire withont earj ; 
bnt who would wish to escape on these terms !' 

< Li*e 80 as to hold yourself prepared either fbt 
a long life, or for a short one !' 

There is no subject, which the comic poets wbel 
their wits upon more frequently than marriage. Tk 
wives of Syracuse were not mach obliged to £pi< 
channus for the following sally. 

< AfaniagC! ^ Uka a «aat of the dice : if 70a fttt 
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Rrife of good morals and a qalet temper withal, 
lii^pyis your lot: if yon light apon a gadding^ g08« 
(ipping, extraragant hussy, it is not -;a wife yon 
ired, bat an eternal plague in the apparel of a wo- 
man. There is not in the habitable globe so dire a 
torment ; I feel it to my sorrow ; the better luck is 
bis, who has nerer tri^ it.' 

Mr. Congrere, in his Double Dealer, has the fol- 
lowing passage between Mellafont and Cynthia 
upon the Tery ere of their nuptials. 

Cynih, Then I find niarria^ is like cards ; if either of os 
bare a good hand, it is an accident of fortune. 

MeU, No, marriage is rather like a game at bowls : For- 
tone indeed makes the match, and &e two nearest, and 
iMnetimcs the tyro farthest are together , bat the game de- 
pends entirely upon judgment. 

Cynth, StiU it is a game, and consequently one of us must 
be a loser. 

MeU, Not at all ; only a friendly trial of skill, and th* 
wimuDgB to be laid out in an entertainment. 

Neither this, nor any part of the scene to which 
it appertains, is in Mr. Congrere's best manner. 
The wit does not flow, but is pumped up with la<* 
boar, and not yery clean when it comes. 

Of Phormis, the contemporary of Epicharmus, 
no fragments are to be found. 

Chionides, of Athens wrote comedy before the 
Persian aera^ and is the oldest writer of the Athe- 
nian stage. All the memorials I can obtain of him 
are, that he wrote three plays, intitled, The Heroes, 
The T<yars, and The Poor Men. 

Magnes was an Athenian, and began to appearas 
a writer of Comedy, whilst Chionides was liTing : 
Aristophanes makes mention of him in his play of 
The Knights. The Scholiast in his comment on 
the passage observes, that jail Mswoilu ^t« v^tV^^v 
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■othing remaining bnt tlie titlci of alna nomediei, 
otwhjISk two bflur the nine names wi0i two of 
▲ntophanes, ra* Tlie Froga, and Tlie Binb ; <fa. 
aame SdioUast informs as tluit Magnesiiore awaj 
twopriies. 

Dinolochns was contemporary witk Magnes : ke 
used die Doric dialect, and is said to Iuto prodaced 
foortoMi plays. Some place liis Inrth at Sjracase, 
otlwrs at Agrigen torn. Snidas sajs lie flonnshed lo 
early as Olymp. ubkiu. bnt this 111 agrees wltk 
the circumstance of his being the son, or, as othcit 
contend, the scholar of E^charmns. His works 
baTe totally perished. ^' . 

These fire poets, three of whom wereSiriliani, 
mnst be called The Fathers of Comedy, nod all that 
now remains of them b comprised in n few short 
passages here inserted. 

Whilst their comedies were in representatioo,tn« 
gedy was advancing under Pratinas and Cherilns, 
and iEschylus had already taken possession of the 
stage : Sophocles and Euripides were bom, the 
former six years before the latter : Ion, surnaned 
Xuthis, son of Orthomcnes of Chios, began to write 
tragedy in the first year of Olymp. lxxxii. Ma* 
chylus boing then dead. Thcognis, (froni the cold- 
ness of his drama nicknamed Snow) was contem- 
porary with Ion. 

The nfagistracy of Athens in Olymp. lxxxt. 
when Myrrichides was archon, published a decree, 
prohibiting the representation of comedies in Athens; 
this decree held in force only two years under Glaa« 
cides.and Thcopompus; for when Euthymenes suc- 
ceeded to that annual dignity, he found it expedient 
to gratify the people by a revocation of the edict, 
and the comic muse was reinstated on the stage by 

the celebrated trinmVit«J)Ml IL^V^Xv^^^^i^^Ss^us and 

• ^^ . • 
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Arifstaphahes ; Cratinus openiag the theatre with 
his celebrated comedy of Ihe Winter Amusemeats, 
Eupolis with The New Moons, and Aristophanes 
with The Acharnensians. 



NUMBER CXXXVII. 



CitATiNUS, Eapolis and Aristophanes are generally 
classed together as rivals and principals in what is 
called The Old Comedy. Cratinus was senior in 
age to both his competitors, and Eupolis is charged 
by the old annotator upon Aristophanes of having 
copied from him very freely : I confess this is stub, 
bora authority, and yet it seems hard to believe that * 
Eapolis, who was so constantly engaged in compe- 
tition with his rival, should expose himself to cer- 
tain detection of so disgraceful a sort ; and had it 
been so, I should rather have expected to meet with 
the charge in the text of Aristophanes, than in the 
comment : I must add, that upon the closest search 
I can find nothing that favours this imputation in 
any other author which speaks of Eupolis, but 
many circumstances on the contrary, which seem 
to place his pretensions to originality on as good 
groond as that of his contemporaries, with whom he 
is equally celebrated. 

These poets were in high favour with the people 
on account of the boldness and personality of their 
satire, and for the same reason proportionably ob- < 
noxious to the nobles and inigistrates, whom they 
lushed without mercy. AiM^pbanea W9& mxxc^i^^ 
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least bitter of tbe three, and jet weliare some smart 
•pecimens of his sereritj. Perrios seems to make 
tiiis distioction in the following 



Andaci quicunque i^ate CrattHO^ 
Iratum Eupolidem pr^tgrandi atm sene pmUeSj 
Aspice et Jute. 

In these lines he characterizes Cratinns and Eupolis 
bj the epithets of audax and iralusy whereas he in. 
troduces Aristophanes under the description only of 
pr€egrandis senex^ which is interpreted io refer to 
the superior gravity and dignity of his style. 

Horace, in the fourth satire of his first book, ifi- 
stances these three poets by pre-eminence fron 
amongst all the writers of the old comedy. 

Eupolis atque Cratinus Aristophametque poeUty 
Atque alii, qtMtrum conuedia priaca vhrorum esty 
Si qfU8 erai dignm detcribiy quod tnaJw wnifwTy 
Qmd machiuforeti avA nauixM, avt aHioqui 
FamosuSf muUa cum libertate notabmU, 

The comic poets, in its eailiest age. 
Who forni'd tlie manners of the Grecian stitgp. 
Was there a viUain, ¥dio might justly cfanm 
A better right of being damii*d to ramc^ 
Rake, cut-throat, thie^ ^whatever was his crime. 
They freely stigmatiz'd the wretch in rhyme. 

FltANCIS.- 

It appears by this quotation, that Horace does not 
consider their comedy in the same light witil Aris* 
totle, as if they represented human nature in worse 
colours than it deserved. 

Qnintilian expressly says, that these ftre tiie 
chief writers of the oid comedy — Plures ^ mt^ 
tores I Aristophanes tamen et Eupolis^ CraHmtsfue 
profc^ui: — And he reeommeDds the oW Greek co* 
medjy and these antbofi^^bi particular^ as the best 
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model (Ilamcr only excepted) for his orator to 
form himself upon : inasmuch as it is there onljr 
he will find the Attic style in its purity and perfec. 
tion ; and though the old comedy, as he observes, 
is chiefly occupied in wit and sarcasm for the pur. 
pose of chastising vice, yet it has many excellencies 
of a more general sort : it is energetic, elegant, and 
full of graces ; so that if Homer alone (who like his 
own Achilles has the privilege of being always pat 
above comparison) be excepted, no other school for 
oratory can come in competition with this. 

CRATINUS, 

Cratinus was the son of Callimedes an Athe* 
nian ; we have the titles of at least thirty comedies 
o/ his writing, so that Suidas is mistaken in as. 
cribing to him only twenty-one : he was a poet of 
strong imagination, and a florid lively style ; he 
carried away no less than nine prizes, which is a 
large proportion of success, compared with others, 
who rank amongst the highest both in the comic 
and tragic line. A second editi came out in his 
time for restraining the licentiousness of the stage ia 
point of personality, and Cratinus, in common 
with the rest of his contemporaries, found himself 
obliged to divert his satire trom the living to tho 
dead : Sarcasms were now levelled at men's pro- 
ductions, not at their persons ; the tragic authors 
felt the chief weight of the attack, though even 
Homer did not escape, as may be gathered from 
^ The Ulysses' of Cratinus, in which he parodies 
and ridicules the Odyssey. 

Cratinus lived to an extreme old age, though ac- 
cording to the loose morals of the Greeks he in. 
dnlged his passions both natural and uanatutal 
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. ^ Nrithoot restraint : ho carried his lore of wine to 
Mich excess, that he got the name of ^it^iins, 
lauuching out in praise af drinking, and raJlj'iDg all 
sobriety out of countenance, asserting that no au- 
thor can be good for any thing, who does not lore 
his botilc, and that dramatic [locts in particular 
ought to drink hard, a> a duty due to Bacchus fot 
his peculiar patronage and proteAion of the stage, 
Horace, who was not very arerse from bis doctrine, 

J quotes hii authority in the first lines of an epistle la 
Mecxnas. 



Prisco gi ereilU, Merirnaa Hnctr, Crati«o, 
A'ul/a placcre din nee civert carmiaa potauat. 
Quit la-Unalar aquae poloribits. 

Oleam'd Meexnas, bear Cratinus speak. 
And take thla maxim front the py old Greek; 
NoieiM shall pieaie, or lasting bonaarsealn, 
Mliicli coldly Hows froni water-drinker's brain. 



for the loTC of wine, it seems (o have stood in 
the place of a merit with the Greeks : but Cratiniis'i 
excess was attended in his old age with some marks 
of weakness and want of relention, incidental to n 
eshausted constitution, which gare a handle to Aiit- 
tophanes, who was a younger man (and not madi 
more abMemions) tobringhis old competitor oa flt 
stage, and hold him up to ridicule for this infirmity. 
Tha charge was unmanly, and roused the aged Te- 
teran to return the attack : Cratiniis, then nearly 
approachingto an hnndred, had left off writing, 
buthe wasnotyetEnperannuated, and lired to coh* 
plete a comedy, which he appositely entitled ' The 
flaggon.' In the plot of this piece he feigns bin- 
self married to comedy, whom he peracmifies, and 
represents the lady in disgnst with her husband for 
bis tmconjugal neglect, ra which acconDt aba sUtM 
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Jher cliarge, and rcmndly su^s for on actual di? orce z 
upon Uiis hearing, certain friends and advocates are 
introduced on the scene in behalf of the party ac« 
cased, who make suit to the dame to stay her pro- 
ceedings, and not he over hasty in throwing off aa 
old spouse ; but on the contrary recommended to 
her to enter calmly into an amicable discussion of 
her gricTances : to this proposal she at length ac« 
cedes, and this gives occasion to take up the charge 
of Aristophanes, accusing the old bard of drunken- 
ness and the concomitant circumstances, which had 
been published with so much ill-nature to make him 
ndiculous at the end of life. Then follows a very 
pleasant refutation of all these libels, by which he 
contriyes to turn the laugh against Aristophanes, 
and so condudes the comedy. One feels a satis, 
faction, even at the distance of ages, to know, that 
the old poet bore away the prize with this very co» 
medy, and soon after expired in the arms of victory 
at the age of ninety-seven, in the first year of 
Olymp. Lxxxix. 

The Athenians gave him a monument, and am 
epitaph, in which they omit all mention, of his fine 
t^ents, and record nothing but his drunkenness. 
He spared no man when living, and even death it. 
self could not protect him from retaliation. 

8TB8ICHORUS. 

The evil that he did liv*d after him. 
The good was all interred with bis foones. 

Sha&speare. 

There is scarce a fragment of this poet, once so 
great a favourite, that is now to be found ; the very 
few scraps of sentences remaining arc too imperfect 
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Ho merit a <ran!>lation : fine Itltle impark of his ge- 
Vtis howerer will be seen in tjie fallawing «{»• 
^ramiDalic torn of thought upon the lo^s of a Ma- 
ine, which being (he workmanship of Daulalua, 
ke Buppo&es lo hsTe made use of its privilege, and 
Svcaped from its ptnleslal. 
i 



WjM 



EUPOLIS. 



Eupolis became a very popular autliur some I 
years before the death of Cratii lus : the bold Etroil| 
spirit of his satire recommended him lo fhe public j 
Lore than the beauties aud graces of his style, | 
hich he was iiotstudious to polish. He attacked 
(be most obnosiouB and profligate characters in 
Athens, withuut any regard to his personal safely ', 
to ('\pubc the cheat, and ridicule tlic im|iuKtor nai 
the glory of his mnse, and neither theterronof the 
magistracy, nur the mysteries of superstition could 
divert hiin frum it. lie wrote two Comedies pro- 
fessedly against Antotycui the Areopagite, whow 
misbehariuur in the Ch«Tonen»an war bad made 
him infamous, and he called them after his oamt, 
' The first and second Autolycus.' In his famoui 
comedy called ' The Baptte' he imeigbs jigaiast 
the effeminate turpitude of his countrymen, when 
he exhibits danciug after the manner of thp lasd^ 
TiouB priests of Cotytto (tIz. ' The Baptte') ia 
the habits aud fashion of female minstrels. 
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The prcTailing account of his death is, that thd 
persons whom he had satirizod in this play of the 
^ Baptas,' suborned certain assassins to throw him 
into the sea, as he was passing the Hellespont with 
the Athenian forces, then on an expedition against 
the Lacedaemonians ; and se?cral authorities im« 
pute this refengeful deed to Alcibiades, who had 
been seferely handled in that piece ; but Cicero, in 
his first epistle of the sixth book to Atticus, speaks 
of this report as a vulgar error, and quotes Era. 
tosthenes for the fact of Eupolis ha?ing written cer. 
tain comedies after the time when the event of his 
death is dated — redarguit Eratosthenes ; afi'ert cnim 
quas tUe post id tfmpusfabulas docuerit. 

Pausanias tells us, that his tomb was erected 
upon the banks of the ^sopus, in Sicyonia, and as 
it is not likely this honour should be paid to his 
memory by the Sicyonians, he being an Athenian 
born, unless he had died in their country ; the an. 
tfiority of Pausanias seems to conSlrm the account 
of Eratosthenes, and discredit the fable of his being 
thrown into the Hellespont. 

In his comedy, called " The People," by the fic- 
tion of the scene he raises the shades of their de. 
parted orators and daDmagogucs from the dead ; 
and when Pericles, last of the troop, arises, the 
poet demands, ^ Who is it that appears ?' The 
question being answered, and the spirit of Pericles 
dismissed, he pronounces his encomium — ' That 
he was pre-eminent as an orator, for man never 
spoke as he spoke: when he started like a courser 
in the race, he threw all competitors out of 
si^ht, so rapid was the torrent of his eloquence; 
but with that rapidity there flowed such sweetness 
and persuasion from his lips, that he alone of all 

T0&. XX.. T 
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ttators, stnirlc a sting into Ihe rery tonis of hit 

IMtcrK, and Ml it there to remain for ever.' 

^ I think it probabti! the falluwtog fraginent hni 

n the opening speech ot this rcry cameiiy ; for 
K it lie addreisn the people, and complaias of the 
frtfercnce the y air apt lo bestow upon fureigncrs, 
Ja the neglpcl ot their own countrymen — < KecrJT- 
lilg every Ihinj; with favour that falls fraxn their 
Irfn, and itpplaiidins tliein a; oracles of human 
wlcdom ; whereas, if any coc of your own coun- 
trymen addresseh jou (rhnugh in no respect thctt 
Infi-nor) you Itiiik down upon him with contempt; 
■lay, yoti are ready lo pronounce (hat the man icin 
his dotage ; a foot who never had senses, or a mad- 
tnan who has lost them — ^hut hark ye, geuilemcn! 
let mch.ivcaword with yon at starting i let mo 
jjrcvail with you to revoke these unjust proceed- 
ings, and give a fellow-citizen. and your humble 
servant, a fair hi-arlng and impartial jiidgmnit.' 

1 suspect thi*. lo be a sly blow at Arislophanes, 
who was not an Athenian born, and perhaps at 
thU time had not his adoption. He proceeds to 
lament the state of public aflairs, and the degeneracy 
t>f the tirni's ; for in the old comedy it was usual 
for the poet (o harangue the theatre, either in the 
Opening ot the piece, or At any convenient Inlcrvtl 
between the scenes, sometiittes in hb tiwn peftoo, 
■ometiiT'es by the chonts. We cfliihot wonder if 
tDch eentimcnta as the following, delivered from 
(he Stage, should Tender Eupolls obnoxlotts to mea 
In power. 

Addrett to tie AaiUnce by Eapolit. 

' or many things, which offer themselVM to my 

consideration, 1 cannot find words to ^pefikf to 
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penetrated am I with affliction,, when I turn my 
lioughts to the condition of the commonwealth ; 
)r you must l)c conscious, O citizens, it was not 
administefed in times past, when men of high 
irth, men whose rank, fortune and merit, gave 
liem a consideration in the state, filled the first of- 
ces of gOYernment : To such we deferred, as to 
lie deities themselfss ; for they merited our respect, 
od under their protection we enjoyed security ; 
ow we hare no other guide in our election but 
lind ignoble chance, and on whatsocFcr head it 
ftlls, though he be the worst and meanest of man« 
;ind, he starts up a great man at once, and is in- 
tailed with all proper solemnity a rogue in state.' 

Here the poet speaks out of the rostrum rather 
han from the stage : this is plain bold language ; 
nd tempts me to call our countryman Ben Jonson 
n the scene, who was deep in all these remnants 
f the old Greek poets, and frequently talks tho 
ery language of the Athenian theatre. 

Asper, in character of Presenter of the play, 
lius opens the comedy of Every Man out of his 
lumour. 

Address to the Audience hy B, Jonson. 

Away! 

Who is so patient of this impious world, 
That he can check his spirit or rein his tongae ? 
"Who can behold such prodigies as these, 
And have his lips seal'd up ? Not I : my soul 
Was never ground into such oily colours. 
To flatter vice and daub iniquity : 
But with an armed and resolved hand 
I'll strip the ragged follies of tbe time. 
Naked as at their birth • 

I fear no mood stampt in a private brow, 
When I am pleas'd to immask a public vice. 

t2 
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I ftv ao itnimpet^ dragiviior wwMmk% Mk, 
• Should I detect their hatefiaimairiei: 
No brofcei% mxtnfB, or lawyer^ snpe^ 
Were I dispot'd to itay, Thejrre all oornipt 
I fear no courtia'smtiiii noald I applMd 
The easy flemreof hbwpple banMu 
Tat! these are 80 iimata and popular. 
That drunken custom would not shame tahni^ 
In scorn at hun, that should not dare to tuc them. 



This 18 the jerf spirit of the old Greek comedjy 
speaking through the organs of our English Arbto- 
phanes, and old Ben fills the character of the pra- 
grandis setiexy as well as he for whom it was designed. 
It is the Comcsdia^ vocem .toUent^ and asserting her de- 
termination to keep up her rights^ according to an* 
dent custom of her founders---5f^w«raf dQnuide* 
scribu — In the third year of Oljrmp. lxxxix. 
which was two years after the decease of Cratinos^ 
Eupolis acted his comedy, called ^ The Flatterers/ 
Alcaeus being archon. I cannot doubt but the fol- 
lowing is a fragment of this comedy; it is a part 
of the speech of a parasite, and runs 'over a few 
of the arts by which he gulls the rich boobies that 
fall in his way. 

The Parasite of Eupolis, 

Mark now, an<riearn of me the thriviDg arts, 
By which we parasites contrive to live : 
Fine rop;ucs we are, my friend (of that be sure) 
And daintily we giill mankind. — Observe ! 
First I provide myself a nimble thing 
To he my page, a varlet of all crafts ; 
Next two new suits for feasts and gala days, 
Which I promote by turns, when I walk forth 
To sun myself upon the public square : 
There if perchance I spy some nch doll knave^ 
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Strait I accoAt Iw, do him reverence, 
And, saunt'riiijB^ pp and down, with idle chat 
Hold him awhSe in play ; at every word, 
Which his wise worship utters, I stop short 
And bless myself for wonder ; if he veptures 
4)n some vile joke, I blow it to the skies. 
And, hold my sides for laughter — ^Tlicn to sapper 
With others of onr brothcriiood to mess 
In some night-cellar on our barley cakes, 
And clab inventions tor the next day's %hi(U 



The Parasite of Ben Jonson. 
MoscA. 



Oh! yonr parasite 



Is a most precious thing, dropt from above, 

Not bred 'mongst clods and clot-poles here on earth* 

I muse the mystery was not made a science, 

It is so liberally profest. Almost 

All the wise world is little else in nature 

But parasites and sub-parasites. And yet 

I mean not those, that have your bare town-arty 

To know who's fit to f^ed them ; have no house. 

No family, no care, and therefore mould 

Tales for men's ears, to bait that sense — nor those. 

With their court dog-tricks, that can fawn and fleer, 

Make their revenue out of legs and faces. 

Echo, My Lord, and lick away a moth ; 

But your fine elegant rascal, that can rise. 

And stoop almost together like an arrow, 

Shoot thro' the air as nimbly as a star. 

Turn short as doth a swallow, and be here. 

And there, and here, and yonder all at once ; 

Present to any humour, all occasion, 

A^nd change a vizor swifter than a thought ;^ 

This is the creature had the art bom with him. 

Sudan's Parasite, which Is a master-piece of 
Wi^cter and comic writing, and Horace's dialogue 
et^eeu Tiresias aad UJjsses (which is th« fifth sa- 

t3 
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tin ef Ikt; secoml book) might perhaps be traced in 
pMii%M oftbiscomi'dj' of KupolU, if we hulilei). 
dra. 

£apolis, in hit Laccdxmonians, attacks both the 
pabBcud prirate character of Cimon, charging 
Uairitk improper partiality for the Laccdannoui- 
amM, willt drunkenness, and even with an iucesluous 
tammtne with his own sister Payee ; Fiatarch 
telntMitiMofthiiattkckt wdnji U tadigntt 
•fiect to itirfing «p Ov popslua iifi^ut tU* oeb- 



H« wrote hb corned/, entflltd Miriosi i^Mt 
tiMMstor Hjperlmln, irtes TkKC/dUei wgattpM 
to kire bam b«^ih«d bjr Ortndm. 
We hKTe tha tttki df sprnMicf timtrvbnMf 
- ddi.wiOrar'i coapMiliDa. 



NUMBER CXXXVIII. 



ARISTOPHANES. 

VI ttmptum CiarUer, qlud am labaliir, ttabtrent, bitabt 

JOS. SCAl:tGEE KX VLITOKB. 

This is an eulogy Ihc more honourable to Aristo* 
phancs, as it fell from Plato, the dtEciple of So* 
crates. If I u ere to collect alt the testimonies that 
are scattered tbrongh the norks of the learned in 
behalf of the author ne are upw about to reTiew, 
J should fill my pages with panegyric; but thii I 
am lbcle:iSGOQCciadVo&QiuCBKt»£Ki\MiaQtfrt 
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of him in possession, which as it is near a fourth of 
the whole man, he has more than the foot by which 
to measuro this Hercules. 

Both the parentage and birth-place of Aristo* 
phanes are doubtful : he was an adopted, not a na- 
tural citizen of Athens, and I incline to think ha 
was the son of Philippus, a native of JEgxnsL, 
where our poet had some patrimony. He was in 
person Tery tall, bony, and robust, and we have his 
own authority for his baldness ; but whether this 
was as disgraceful at Athens, a^^it was amongst 
the Romans, I haye not been anxious to enquire. 
He was, in private life, of a free, open, and compa- 
nionable temper, and his company was sought after 
by the greatest characters of the age, with all pos< 
sible avidity: Plato, and even Socrates, shared 
many social hours with him : he was much the 
most popular character in Athens, as the great 
dasmagogue Cleon experienced to his cost, not to 
mention Socrates himself: every honour that could 
be paid to a poet, was publicly bestowed upon 
Aristophanes by the Athenian people ; nor did they 
confine their rewards to honorary prizes only, but 
decreed him fines and pecuniary confiscations from 
those who ventured to attack him with suits and 
prosecutions : Dionysius of Syracuse, in vain made 
overtures to him of the most flattering sort, at the 
time when iEschines and Aristippus, Socratic phi- 
losophers, were retained in his court with so much 
infamy to their priyate characters, and when even 
Plato himself had soUcited his notice by three 
several visits to Syracuse, where he had not the 
good fortune to render himself very agreeable. 
The fame of Aristophanes had reached to the court 
of Persia, and his praises were there sounded by 
the great king himself^ who cou&ider^ Vvoi 'Gk.^V. 



bfrt this is a chaige that wiU a 
aaj Bian who is sober ; aad if we rejc 
fraoi Sophocles in the case of iEschjlos, wi 
aot receire it biai with cootempt from such 
coser as Athensas. He was not happy In i 
mestic coonectioos, for he natnrallj dedan 

^ he was ashamed of his wife' ^n9 yvn 

mmyvrnfikau^ and as for his two sons, Philippi 
Ararotes^ thej did him as little credit^ and hi 
sidered them accordingly. He was blest \ 
good coDstitation, and lited to torn abore Si 
years, tho«igh the date of his death is not pr 
laid down. 

ThoDgh he was resolatc in opposing himi 
the torrent of rice and corruption which oTer 
the manners of his country, jet he was far 
temperate in his personal inrectire than his C( 
poraries. He was too sensitive in his nature 
dertake the performance of his own parts in p 
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who was as unforgiving as he was impcrions : In 
this dilemma Aristophanes conquered his repug- 
nance, and determined upon presenting himself on 
the stage for the first time in his life : he dressed 
himself in the character of this formidable tribune : 
and having coloured bis face with ycrmilion up to 
the hue oC the brutal person he was to resemble^ ho 
entered on the part in such a style of energy, and 
with such natural expression, that the effect was ir- 
resistible ; and the proud factious Cleon was stript 
of his popularity, and sentenced in a fine of Ayo 
talents by the knight's decree, as damages for the 
charge he had preferred against the author touching 
his right of citizenship, which was awarded and 
secured to him by the same instrument. 

Such was Aristophanes in person, manners and 
character : as a poet I might refer the learned reader 
to his works^ which speak so ably for themselves : 
they are not only valuable as his remains, but when 
we consider them as the only remains, which give 
us any complete specimens of the Greek comedy, 
they become inestimable through the misfortunes 
of all the rest. We receive them as treasures 
thrown up from a wreck, or more properly as one 
passenger escaped out of a fleet, whose narrative we 
listen to with the more eagerness and curiosity, be« 
cause it is from this alone we can gain intelligence 
of the nature of the expedition, the quality of the 
armament, and the characters and talents of the 
commanders, who have perished and gone down 
into the abyss together. 

The comedies of Aristophanes are universally 
esteemed to be the standard of Attic writing in its 
greatest purity ; if any man would wish to know 
ihe language as it was spoken by Pericles, he must 
seek it in the scenes of Aristophanes, where he is 
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Bot utlog s foffdgn or aflfo^od iietioB, for ike pm* 
pOM of accoinnodfttiBg it to tOMe ptrtkaltr orci* 
traragaBt charuter. The aodcnt oatkoit, bodi 
Groek and Roman, who had aD tte prodactions af 
tha Aflienian itage before them, apeak of him with 
audi rapture and admiratioii, aa to gire him a da* 
aided prefereace before all o^her comie poefa, widi 
as esceptioo as I beliere of Platitndi oaljr, who 
briop him into comparison with Meaander, aai 
alter diiCQMing Am diflforent pveteMiopa decide 
peremptorily for M e oand er : tUa eritiei^i of Pla* 
tarch*f I shall rtserre for fatnre eonti d e r atjon ; aad 
wlien I said that he is single in his pre fe renea of 
Meoander, perhaps I oaghl to racal the eKpnosioai 
as that poet has his admirers, bet pone that I knew 
•f, who hare deliberateljr given jodgmeat in Ui 
fJMroor npon a critical comparlsen with Arista* 
phanes, execpt Plntarch aborementioned. 

The drama of Arbtopbaoes is of a mixed spe- 
cies ; sometisnes persooal, at other times inciiniog 
to parody, according to the character of the middle 
comedy : he Taries and accommodates his style to 
his subject and the speakers on the scene; on some 
occasions it is elevated, grave, sublime and polished 
to a wonderful degree of brilliancy and beauty ; oa 
others it sinks and descends into humble dialogue, 
prorinciai rusticity, coarse naked obscenity, and 
eren puns and quibi>le8 : the Tersatility of his ge- 
nius is admirable ; for he gives us every rank and 
description of men in his scenes, and in every one 
is strictly characteristic. In some passages, and 
frequently in his chorusses, he starts out of the or- 
dinary proTince of comedy, into the loftiest iighti 
of poetry, and in these I doubt if .^Ischyius or Pin- 
dar have surpassed him : in sentiment and good 
sense he is not inferior to Euripides, and in the 
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acuteness of his criticisms equalled by none : in the 
general purport of his moral he seldom, if CYor, 
fails ; but he works occasionally with unclean 
tools, and, like Juvenal in the lower ages, chas« 
tises vice by an open exposure of its turpitude, of- 
fending the ear, whilst he aims to mend the heart. 
I'his habit of plsun speaking was the fashion of the 
times he wrote in, and the audience demanded and 
would have it ; that he may be studied by the purest 
readers we should conclude, when we are told he 
was the pillow companion of a Christian saint, as 
the well known anecdotes of Chrysostom will tes- 
tify. If we cannot entirely defend the indelicacy 
of his muse, we cannot deny but that a great share 
of the blame rests with the spectators : a dramatic 
poet cannot model his audience, but in a certain 
degree must of necessity conform to their taste and 
humour ; it can be proved that Aristophanes him- 
self laments the hard task imposed upon him of gra- 
tifying the public at the expcncc of decency ; but 
with the example of the poet Crasinus before his 
eyes, who was driven from the stage because he 
scrupled to amuse the public ear with tawdry jests, 
it is not to be wondered at, if an author, emulous 
of applause, should fall in with the wishes of the 
theatre, unbecoming as they were : let me add, in 
further palliation of this fault, that he never puts 
obscenity but in the mouths of obscene characters^ 
and so supplies it as to give his hearers a disgust for 
such unseemly habits. Morality I confess deserves 
a^urer Tehicle, yet I contend that his purpose was 
honest, and I dare believe went farther towards re- 
forming the loose Athenians, than all the indecisive 
positions of the philosophers, who being enlisted 
into sects and factions scarce agreed in* any one 
point of common morality. 



Hit put of hk dcfisaee wmU ine bem v«j 
cirilj liioJIrf a emtafy or two ago; Ba Jom»| 
for iMlaaoe,eo«ld have Mped ib ugiHMBtoof will 
hit owa enaple, if occiMoo Ind nqorad ; batik 
task ftSk Yerj hnrj apcM an advocate in diiia|i| 
vbich if of parer can flmn to fisten to obieeaitj; 
and thoagh my fiarticahr difiealties hmwe dienbf 
been ioereated, I diall net er repine anderthe wcig^ 
of any bardieo, which the merit of mj contempt 
taiiet lajt apon me. 

Bit wit if of Tariovf kindt ; much b of a genenl 
and permanent f tuop ; moch if local, personal aid 
nntranfferable to posterity : no aathor stiD rebdai 
to many brilliant passages, yet none has snfierd 
sach injury by the depredations of time : of Ui 
powers ia ridicnie and humour, whetter of cha- 
racter or dnlogue, there might be no end to ia- 
stances : if Plautus gives us the model of Epicbtr. 
mos, he does not equal him ; and if Terence trans- 
lates Menander, his original does not approach him 
In these particulars : I doubt if the sum total oi 
wit and humour in all their stage-lacqneys would 
together balance the single character of Cario is 
the Plutus. His satire, whether leTelled againsi 
the Tices and follies of the people at large, againsi 
the corruption of the daemagogues, the turpitadc 
and chicanery of the philosophers, or the arrc^aat 
self-sufficiency of the tragic poets, cuts with an 
edge that penetrates the character, and leaves ns 
shelter for either ignorance or criminality. ' 

Aristophanes was author of abore sixty come* 
dies, though they are erroneously stated under that 
amount. The PluCus now in our hands (which is 
the second he wrote of that title) has been twice 
published in our lan8;uagc by two different transit* 
tors ; one of these I have seen, which was jomtly 
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ezecoted by the celebrated Henry Fielding and the 
ReT. Mr. Young : there is an English translation, 
as I am told, of ' The Clouds,' but this has never 
been in my hands, and also a very late one of 
< The Frogs' in metre, which I hare perused. 
Much praise is due to the labours of learned men, 
-who thus endeavour to make his wit current 
amongst us ; and every man who knows the diffi* 
cnlties of their task, will find his candour strongly 
called upon to excuse any errors or inequalities^ 
that may appear in their performances. 



NUMBER CXXXIX. 



I SAID in my former paper that Plutarch had made 
• comparison between Aristophanes and Menander, 
and given his decided judgment for the latter. It 
might well be expected, that a Greek of the lower 
^es, living in the time of Trajan, and in court fa« 
TOur with that emperor, should prefer a polished 
elegant author like Menander to one so bold, per- 
sonal and sarcastic as the poet he compares with 
bim. Horace even in the time of Augustus had 
begun to decry the Plavtinos Sales j and the manners 
were much more refined in Plutarch's time than in 
his. As we can take little estimate of Menander 
from the fragments only of his comedies which now 
remain, we cannot see what general reasons Plu- 
tarch, or any other critic of his time, might have 
for preferring him : bnt as far as he has entered into 

VOL. x&. V 
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lopirtWj fo far we CM IMow In ; llni part tt 
Icift of Uk criddtoi it still opm to te cniltovcilriil^ 
Md if IttUI aiipar dbat fee fcas cMdetalifidi Mft 
ftafy wiflmit tcMM, it B«7 be pccMoeed he III 
pmenen tee eteer wweoet j e iuce, 

neCudi aiMis ttat Aiirtophnwi if fe peaill^ 
m qeaHiler epoe woidi, nd ridieeleetij ^ivefe H 
{Muodj. It li eefortawrte lor thii cfeeige tfetf li 
Miow» it np witfe qeotfttioiis, in et efy oae of wUA 
Aristoplieaei b not onlj to be defended bet ip^ 
piandcd ; lie conld not Jn^e id e ctcd pewegei ke 
to tbe perpoie ; and the accvfation has aoc«mli^g||f 
been tnrned agabist hia hf FriidiKnnf and oCkr 
advocatet of the poet. 

He arraigns thestyleof AiistoplMiiesonacooMt 
of iti ineqoalities and variationa, obser? ing that it 
is sometimes high and sometimes low, now tugii 
and inflated, now groTelliDg and depressed — as if 
he had not been aware that the great variety of 
characters, which his comedy exhibits, naturally 
demands as great a variety of style : he applaiMh 
Menandcr for the nniform and eqaal tenor of hh 
style, not seeming to recollect that his comedy oa 
the contrary had one uniform complexion, contained 
no chorusses, and introduced no living characters; 
whereas Aristophanes, according to the spirit o( 
the old comedy, makes use of chorusses, many ol 
which arc of so fanciful and imaginary a natare^ 
that it is necessary to employ all the powers d 
poetry in their display, and in some cases even ti 
create a new style (and almost language) for the 
occasion : he also introduces gods, heroes, poeli] 
orators, philosophers, ambassadors, priests* on Ui 
scene ; some of these professedly demand m swelUig 
tragic pomp of words, for iostauce iBschyiusi SOi 
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pboGlesapd Earlpidos : in short, theTcry excellence 
of Aristophanes is discrimination of style and cha- 
racter. Should Socrates and a slave speak in the 
same phrase ? Should Lamachus (a mere miles glom 
riQSus) talk in the tone of a beggarly Megarensiao 
pedlar ? Certainly not ; nor is there any need to 
dw^ll longer on this criticism of Plutarch's, in 
which the ingenious author has shewn little of his 
VBual candour or judgment. That he should be 
prepossessed in favour of the new comedy is very na- 
tural; elef^nnt and moral fictions are both more 
pleasing and more proper subjects for the drama^ 
than bold and coarse truths and living realities : 
the eyeo suavity of Menander's style might be 
more to his taste than the irregular sublimity 
of Aristophanes's ; but when i see him ma- 
nage the argument in a manner so much be^ 
low his usual sagacity, I cannot help suspect- 
ing there might be some other besides general 
prejudice in his mind against Aristophanes, and I 
make no doubt he had fostered strong resentments 
gainst him for his attacks upon Socrates ; I al|K> 
see some grounds for believing that he had been op-^ 
poaed by Pliuy in his partiality for Menander, 
whom that author calls omi}2> htxuriw interpres ; a 
charge which was resented by Plutarch, who ne- 
vertheless was compelled to admit it : It is not im- 
probable therefore that this might have given some 
occasion to him for entering into a more formal 
comparison between the two authors, and for pub" 
Itshing his strictures upon Aristophanes. Upon 
looking over the titles of the comedies of the lait- 
namfid author, which are lost, I find one entitled 
Bctotia^ which play was translated and brought 
upon the Roman stage by Plautus, as it is gene- 
rally thought, though we are told that M. Varro 

v2 
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fsreif to one Aqviliot; be thk » it Mijy tbeeo- 
BMd/ WW prodeeed bj one or theotkery ud thetb 
b a f ragMent of it ie proof, which wmld be foved 
i» Ftfm*8 edition of Plaotns : here Is fmh leuoa 
for Pinterch (who was a Bceotian) to take ep a le- 
seotmeiit against Aristophanes; nod, If it were a 
snbjeet worth following, I conM shew thnt Pla* 
lardi*s national prejudices were wicmBnonlj 
strong : the comedj indeed is not in existeBoey bodi 
origimd and translation being perished ; bntwecsn 
easil/ betiere that Bceotia did not escape ont ef 
Aristophanes's hands without a pretty soHirtiagdii 
latlon ; and thb was ^ke more ^iing to Plntaicii« 
becaaseit was natoralised on the RonwD stagey ant 
if it was still in representation^ might give a handle 
to the wits of the time for a ran npon bb nailfe 
eoontrj. Bat I perceive mj leal b carrying me 
Into an unprofitable research, and I proceed with 
my subject. 

Aristophanes has sometimes been reproached for 
his attacks upon Euripides ; bot this author was a 
Cair subject for satire in his literary character, and, 
though he was the friend of Socrates, his prirate 
morals were no less open to reproof. The Toice of 
the heathen world has been so loud in the praise of 
Socrates ; he is so decidedly the hero of all the Ci- 
ceros and declaimers upon morality, thateren now, 
after so many centuries of Christianity, it is with a 
kind of superstitious reference we approach his cha* 
racter. Ilis contemporaries, who saw him in the 
nearest light, treat him with the least respect : Aris- 
tophanes (as Ben Jonson expresses it) ' hoisted him 
up with a pulley, and made him play the philoso- 
pher in a basket ; measure how many foot a flea 
could skip geometrically by a just scale, and edi^ 
the people from the engine.' — Time and prejudice 
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hftFe since cast a veil before him, that it would be a 
hardy lieed to attempt to withdraw. 

This attack of Aristophanes has doomed him to 
jjUnost universal detestation ; the praise we give him 
is np more than his superior genius extorts, and it is 
paid grudgingly, like a tax, without cordiality or 
good-will : we admire him for his bold attacks upon 
Cleon^ aiid we can find some palliation for his stric* 
t|if«s upon Euripides ; the languid afiectation of the 
poet, and the turbulent ferocity of the demagogue, 
jn^tify the satirist ; but when he assaults the sacred 
character of Socrates, when he arraigns the unspot- 
ted purity of the great master of morality, it is no 
lopger satire, it is sacri}e«;e. But is all this to pass 
vithout one word for tlu; poet ? Was he given up 
hy his conteuiporaries for this atrocious act ? was he 
given up by the friends and disciples of Socrates ? 
By none ; not even by Plato himself, who on the 
contrary caressed, admired and extolled him both in 
Terse and prose ; he adopted his sentiments on the 
sobject of Lore, and engrafted them into his own 
S^mpomim: he applauded him to Dyonisius of Sy« 
vacuse, and put his comedies into his hands as the 
enJy pure and perfect model of Attic elegance : tho 
tyran-t read theui, admired them, and e?en rehearsed 
them by heart ; nay he did more, he turned poet 
himself, and wrote a play for the Athenian stage, 
which of course was honoured with a prize. And 
now why should we be more angry than Plato was? 
W'hat have we discovered, which he did not know, 
that we should take the matter up so high ? We 
hare discovered that Aristophanes took a bribe of 
Melitus and his faction to attack Socrates, and pave 
the way for their criminal charge, by which he suf- 
fered ; and this we take upon credit from iElian'a 
insiouatioDS in an article of hi& Various Uv^\»!t^^ 
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which for its tnthoritj Id this case it about u good 
•a eridencey as anj storj oat of the IncfodibiUa of 
Palephatas Heraclitas. iBlian however does not 
hardilj advance this as a fact, bat hooks it io bj wij 
of qnestion — ^ Where is the al»ardit/, he asks, of 
sapposing that the poet who was known to he 
needy, had taken a bribe {'-—This is a mere inil- 
noation, by which he tries the credulity of Ui 
readers : if they will belleTe it, so mach the better 
for his purpose ; if not, he has nothing else to ofkK ; 
be has done his best to blacken the character 4^ 
Aristophanes in this case, as he did in that of hii 
InteropGrance: he has accased him of writing pbys 
when he was drnnk, and now he accosea him tii 
taking a bribe for writing them : the man who bor 
lieres the one, may take the other into the bargain ; 
for his own part, the improbability stares hin so 
fully in the face, that he immediately subjoins to his 
insinuation above quoted — ^ That for the truth of 
this, it was best known to Aristophanes himself.' — 
This can never pass with any candid reader. As 
for the success of the attack, that he confesses was 
beyond all example ; the comedy was applauded to 
the skies; never did any poet receive such honours 
from the p-iblic, as Aristophanes for this play of 
'J'he Clouds. 

As to the charge of the bribe, I need not observe, 
that if it was not an easy thing for any adTocatc of 
the port to prove the negative in Madrian*6 dajs, 
when yElian threw it out, it cannot be less dithciilt 
now to do it, when more than two millenniums 
have interposed between the fact and our examina- 
tion of it : and yet we know that Aristophanes, io a 
.*-hort time after the representation of his Clouds, 
brought this very Melitus, whoissuppoT^cd to hav« 
s u horned him by a bube^ Vs^^ot^ N>i^^ 'a^>\sLv^ivce^ and 
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exposed his yicious character ivith the most un* 
sparing severity. If this is not proTing a negatiTc, 
it is as near it as circumstance and presumptioa 
can go. 

But there is another part of ^Elian's charge which 
can be more clearly disproved than the above, and 
this is the assertion he advances, that this attack 
upon Socrates from the stage was contrived by 
Anytus and Mclitus as a prelude to their criminal 
accusation of him : this iElian expressly asserts, 
adding that the faction were afraid of his popularity, 
and therefore set Aristophanes upon him to feel the 
pulse of the people before they ventured to'bring 
their public charge against him. Here he flatly 
confutes himself ; for had this been the proving at. 
tack, what experiment could answer more com- 
pletely, when even by his own account all Athens 
was in raptures with the poet, and the comedy went 
off with more general applause than any was ever 
known to receive ? nay, more than this, Socrates 
himself, according to iBlian's own account, was 
present in the theatre, and stood up in view of the 
people all the while ; yet in spite of his presence, in 
defiance of this bold appeal, the theatre rung with 
plaudits, and the philosopher only stood up to be a 
more conspicuous mark of raillery and contempt. 
Why then did not the faction seize the opportunity 
and second the blow ? Could any thing answer more 
fully to their wishes ? or rather, could any event 
turn ont more beyond their expectation ? From 
Allan's account we are left to conclude that this 
was the case, and that this attack was literally a 
prelude to their charge ; but this inference is alike 
disingenuous with all the rest, for we know from in. 
dubitable dates, that The Clouds was acted at least 
€ight€iMjfearihefor% the death of §oct^Uv« vIh^^ vqi 
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Ike fnftywp ef Oljw^ uuoe. vIm Imttim 
wm mtdkm^ thit AiirteplnMS acMUiinl^a* 
«eiy ef Tke dowli, wUck wm diivw eff thi 
sl^SebfAlcibiidcsaiid kit party: faitheywkik 
■tihitf If Wiewfciy, wfc— AaMii wi Mckf, te 
kt«iigktMtlkeMoiii«rttiUMM«, ^Miii*i 
giotiiy ki yeiti— , aewki ovrkandi : tkaem 
aHtknlk tccovii ; teka tke eerimt date lev •• 
deetk ef Socrateis eiiditwiilMtfdl tii «e M 
jfear ef Olyeiii. zev. wbee LadNt was ankeai 
tke nrterfil it as Ifftato it ; a pielty naMNMbb ttM 
Ibriack a plot fe ke fipeiiiBf : aai wko oewirH 
five credit to JEKaa aad kfa Taiieei »irt<NTt . 
Having taken seaMpaiw to prefe vkatArMa- 
pkaa e a *! Motifci were eet^ Reew lemaii to Ifcee 
wkat Ikejr were ; kat tkii wil kelka nlgeet of aae. 
tkerPtper. 
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The Clonds is a satirical and personal eenedj, tfic 
moral of which is to shew bow the sophistry of tiM 
schools ma J be employed as an instranient of fraad 
and CTftsion in matters of right and property; this 
is its principal object : but it touches also apaa 
other points by the way, and humorously eaposei 
certain new and chimerical ne^ons about tke Ma- 
tion of children to their parents, and of the inflaeacf 
of The Clouds, as superior to the snperi»teudiag 
power of Jupiter. 
Of its moral tkereloTe) la^QaMM^i %qeiL«idei«d, 
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(comprehending the chief duties and relations of 
men, whether to the gods, to their parents, or to 
society at large) there can be no doubt ; its ex- 
cellence and importance speak for themselves. 

The comedy being written before the practice 
was restrained of bringing living characters on the 
stage^ a school is here introduced, and the greatest 
philosopher of the time is represented in person on 
the stage: this philosopher is Socrates himself, and 
the school is the school of Socrates. 

Socrates is made to advance the hypothesis of The 
Clouds before mentioned ; but it should be con. 
ttantly kept in remembrance, that he lays down no 
doctrines, as principles of fraud or injustice : it is not 
the teacher who recommends, but his disciples who 
pervert his instructions to the evil purpose of de« 
frauding and eluding their creditors : the like re- 
mark holds good in the case of the natural duty of 
children to their parents : the son in the play it is 
true strikes and beats his father on the stage, and he 
quotes the maxims of Socrates in justification ; but 
he does not quote them as positive rules and injunc- 
tions for an act so atrocious ; he only shews that 
sophistry may be turned to defend that, or any 
other thing equally violent and outrageous. 

There are two lights in which Socrates is to be 
Tiewed ; first, in his public character as a teacher ; 
secondly, in his private one as a man. It is^shiefly 
in the former of these that Aristophanes has at- 
tacked him ; and (as I before observed) it is to ex< 
pose the evil uses rather than the evil nature of his 
doctrines, that he brings his school upon the stage ; 
for when the disciple is questioned about the studies 
which his master is employed in, he makes report of 
some frivolous and minute researches, which are in- 
troduced only for the purpose of raising a harmless 
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tfter clae deliberation, resoWed upoa a gen 
pulsion of all masters and teachers thereunto 
ing, and efiedtually did expel them, surely 
may be acquitted, when he satirizes those ot 
parties, whom the laws of his country in 
time after cut off from the community. 

There can be little doubt but this was 
measure founded in wiiidoro, if it were for i 
reason, than that the Lacedaemonians nerer 
a master of philosophy to open school wit] 
realm and jurisdiction, holding them in abfa 
and proscribing their academies as seminar! 
manners, and tending to the corruption of y 
i$ well known what peculiar care and « 
were bestowed upon the e4lucation of the 
youth, and how much more moral this pea 
who admitted no philosophers to settle 
them, than their Athenian neighbours, in w 
solute capital they swarmed. In fact, the < 



Wete ittgenfoas in«ii, but execrable citizens ; and 
irhen the raillery of the stage was turned ogainst 
ih^m, the weapons of ridicule could not be mor* 
laidabi J employed. 

As for the school of Socrates in particular^ 
Hoogh ft may bo a fashion to extol it^ there is no 
ftasoii to believe it was in better credit than any 
other ; on the contrary, it was in such public disre* 
pnte on account of the infamous characters of many 
of his disciples, and of the disgraceful attachments 
ke Waa known to have, that it was at one time de* 
lerted by every body except /Eschines, the parasite 
of the tyrant Dionysius, and the most worthless man 
Mtifif : this JEschines, his sole and favourite dis- 
dpie, was arraigned by the pleader Lysias, and 
conticted of the Tilest frauds, and branded as a pub* 
fie cheat : he was a wretch, who employed the so* 
phistry and canning argumentation, which he learnt 
of his master, to the purpose only of evading his 
debts, contracted by the most profligate extravagant 
cics : he afterwards went over to the school of Plato^ 
Imd when Socrates was dead, had influence enough 
with Xantippe to obtain of her some dialogues from 
let hnsband's papers, which he published as his 
own, and set up for an author and preceptor in phU 
losophy. It is very probable Aristophanes had in 
tiew the character of this ?cry ii^lschincs, when ho 
brings his old man on the scene, consulting Socrates 
for sophistical evasions how to elude his creditors. 
Another of the scholars of Socrates was Simon the 
sophist, a man whose rapacity become a proverb 
(2t^a»Mf ifirAxrtxdrt^oSf Siffioni rapacior,) This Si- 
mon was such a plunderer of the public money^ 
that Aristophanes, in his strong manner says, ^Tho 
tery wolves run off upon the sight of Simon.' 

The despicable CleonymuS) whoso cowardico was 



and Tlieorut, escape the stroke ." 

'EjViCsXAh raslviign-ist, »f i JSt' «;£' I'i*"' •! 

Aristippus, the Cyrcniac founder, was 
guiahed disciple of the Socratic school, i 
also in the court of Dtonysius, a buffoon an 
ard, the avowed cpposer of everj thing vi 
master and profcsBor of immoraiity, who 1 
institutes of sensuality, and reduc»l it to a 

Of Alcibiades 1 shall brieflyspeak, fort] 
of Socrates's attachment to him are sucli 
not be enlarged upon; they obtain so gi 
that ho was vulgarly called Alcibiades's 
when 1 glance at these reports in disfavour 
racter, which probably stands so high in the 
of the learned reader, I must hopeforacaoc 
prctation of my molires for collecting the 
dotes, which 1 do not wish to apniv to ai 
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find him ridicoled for bis dc?otion to the noted As. 
|»sia, in whose company he is said to have passed 
mach of his time ; and Athcnxus quotes some pas- 
sages of his dialogues with her, which he teJls us 
were published bj Plerodicus, and which we must 
either totally reject, or allow him to have been sub* 
jcct to such private weaknesses and frailties as were 
Tery unsuitable to his public character : what were 
the real motives for his frequent visits to Aspasia, as 
well as for his seeming attachment to the strumpet 
Theodote, must be left to conjecture ; of the fact 
there is no room to doubt, lie is stigmatized for 
his guilty connections in his youth with his precep. 
tor Archelaus, and yet this charge (however impro* 
bableit may seem) rests upon the authority of Aris. 
tozenus, a man of the most candid character, and 
whose credit stands high with all true critics. He- 
rodicus the historian, whom 1 have before men- 
tioned, and who lived about three hundred and fifty 
years before the Christian a^ra, seems to have treated 
Socrates with the greatest severity, charging him 
with sitting up all night drinking and carousing 
with Agatho and others, whom when he had left 
drunk and asleep, he reeled into the Lyceum, more 
fit (in the words quoted from the relater) for the so- 
ciety of Homer^s cannibals, than of those he found 
there : in this debauch it is pretended, that although 
Phedrus, £ryximachus and many other potent 
drinkers fled the company, Socrates sate to the last, 
swallowing drenches of wine out of enormous gob- 
lets of silver : he describes him sifting amongst las- 
civious revellers at a banquet, where dancing-girls 
and boys were exhibiting their indecent attitudes to 
the music of harpers and minstrels: he exposes this 
master of morality entering into a controversy with 
his scholar Critobulus upon the subject of mai« 

TOL. XI. X 
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cr tituTtlit W ibc phlloAuphrr. In prefercDce I 
tfce kandsomnt \oun§ men in Greece, and 
joyed rhe pnxc annexed to the decree. If 
belierc this anecdote lo hare been grarely n 
an histon:in, wbo lired lo near to him in 
time, we shall cease to wonder that Arid 
bad the whole theatre on his side, when sat 
were in circulation against the character of! 

Aa I hare no other object in Tiew but 
what occurs (o me in defence of Aristophai 
appears to have been most unjustly accused i 
bribes for his attack upon Socrates, and c 
pared the way for the cruel sentence by i 
suffered death, 1 shall here conclude an 1 
task, which my subject, not my choice^ 
upon me. 

In onr Tolnme of Aristophanes, the com 
not placed according to the order of time 
ther wpre prodnced : there is reason to tl 
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In the first year of Oljmp. lxxxix. he pro- 
duced his first comedy of The Clouds, and in the 
year following his second of that title, which is now 
in our hands, and ranks as third in the volume. 

In the same year was acted his comedy of The 
Wasps, in which he satirizes the General Chares 
for his conduct in the unfortunate expedition to 
Sicily. 

In the fourth year of Olyitap. xc. we may placcf 
his comedy entitled The Peace. In the first of 
Oljrmp. xci. The Lysistrata ; and in the second of 
the same Olympiad that of I'he Birds. 

The Thesmophoriagusae or Ccrealia Celebrantoa 
and Concionatriccs,fall within the period of Olymp. 
zcii. before the death of £uripides, who is satiriz- 
ed in the former of these pieces. 

The Frogs were performed in the last year of 
Olymp. xciii. after the death of Euripides. 

The Plutus, which completo8 the eleven comedies 
still remaining, and the last, to which he prefixed 
liis own name, was produced in the fourth year of 
Olymp. xcviT. 

It is generally supposed that we owe these re- 
mains of Aristophanes to St. Chrysostom, who hap- 
pily rescued this valuable, though small, portion of 
his favourite author from his more scrupulous Chris- 
tian contemporaries, whose zeal \wa,s fatally too suc- 
cessful in destroying every other comic author, out 
of a very numerous collection, of which no one en* 
tire scene now remains. 

x2 



iriPi0s^:cSitJ^\ 



I SDAr.t, now proceed to menlion some otiicc prin- 
cipal writrr* uf (hi' old comedy, of whoic worki, 
Vtoagli once (he fuTountos of the Athenian ilag^ J 
few mcinuriah sunive, and these so small and i<M| I 
parri-tt, and withal bo separated from each olkcr I 
(consisting only of short Quotalioitslu thcscholiuli ' 
Md iitraniiiiariHna) that it U a. lask to coHc6l (bem, 
vbich nutbinK would cumpeniiate but the hope oC 
beinf; in %atae di'^ree tlic instrument of saving from 
■btuliilc extinction the names of authors once so 
Hfustriooa. 

Amipfliaa was a contemporary of AristoplanH, 
and no mean riraJ ; we hare the tides often come- 
dies of this author. In >ome of these bis satire wu 
personal, but all of them seem by their titles tohais 
been leretled against the reigning vices of his time, 
such as The Gamesters, The Glutton, The Beard 
(in which he inveighed against the hypocrisy and 
affe3ation of the priests and philosophers,) The 
Adulterers, The Sapplio (wherein the morals of tbe 
fair sex were exposed,) The Purse, a second attack 
upon the gamesters, and The Philosopher's Cloaki 
in which i(is understood he glanced pretty severely 
at Socrates. 

Plato was a comic poet, high in time and chanc- 
ier; acolleflionornolessthaaforty titles of his co- 
medies has been made by the learned Menrsins, bat 
very few fragments of tbese are remaining. Cle- 
mens asiertA that Aristophanes and Plato weie ma* 
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tually charged of borrowing from each other, which 
in one sense makes greatly to the reputation of oar 
poet. He is quoted by Plutarch in his Alcibiades, 
and Tery honourably mentioned by the famous Ga- 
len, by Athenaeus, Clemens, Julius Pollux and Sai« 
das. There is a fragment containing four lines and 
a half, upon a statue of Mercury cut by Daedahis, 
which has an epigrammatic neatness and point in it, 
that Induced roe to render it in rhyme : he addresses 
the statae, mistaking it for a li?iag figure : — 

Hoa there ! who art thou? Answer me — Art dumb? 
* — Warm from the hand of Daedalus I come ; 
My name Mercurius, and, as you may prove, 
A statue ; but his statues speak and move.' 

Plato wrote a comedy personally against the Ge- 
neral Cleophon, and called it by his name ; there are 
others of the same description in his catalogue, and 
some of the middle sort : there are a few lines upon 
the tomb of Themistocles, which have a turn of ele- 
gant and pathetic simplicity in them, that deserves 
a better translation than I can give. 

On the Tomb ofThemisiocles. 

By the sea's marten, on the watery strand. 
Thy monument, Themistocles, shall stand : 
By this directed to thy native shore 
The merchant shall convey his freighted store; 
And when oar fleets are sommou'd to the ii|Ht| 
Athens iball conquer with thy tomb in sight. 

The following fragment of a dialogue, between 
a father and a sophist, under whose tuition he had 
placed his son, probably belonged either io the 
comedy called The Beard, or The Philosopher's 
Cloak : it is pretty much in the spirit of our M 
English drama. 

MS 



Aod if I did, what hamu him ! VThj complain ; 
He dora but follow what tlie wise prescribe, 
Tlic great vohiptiiouB law of Epicunu, 
Plciuurc, flie best of all eood tiunt^ on earth ; 
And bow bat tfaui can pleasore be obtain'd^ 

Virtue will give it bim, 

SOPHIIT. 

And wbat but virtoe 
In our jibiloiopby I Wlien have ^on met 
One oFour tect lliiali'd and diss^is'd with wine i 
Or one, but one nf thine you tax eo ronndly, 
Onwbauitofiiatkult; 

Father, 
Not one, but all. 
All who march forlli witli supercilious brow 
>[i)lh arrh'd wilb prtdCi beating the city-ronnds 
Like constables iu laest ofrogues and outlaws. 
Til fiml tJiat prodigy in human natnre, 
A Hlncuid pcrt«cl mani What is your scienct 
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and was the great ri?al of Aristophanes's farourite 
a6lorsCallistratus and Philonides ; we have the titles 
of more than twenty comedies, and hut four small 
fragments of this author : I ha?e searched for his re« 
mains more diligently, from the circumstance of his 
having been so celebrated an actor ; a prot'essioa 
which centres in itself more gifts of nature, educa- 
tion, art and study, than any other. His comedies 
are said to ha?e been of a very gay and facetious 
cast ; and the author of the Prolegomena to Aristo- 
phanes informs us, that he was the first who intro- 
duced a drunken character on the Athenian stage ; 
to this anecdote I give credit, because no one could- 
better know how entirely such an attempt depends 
upon the discretion and address of the actor, who 
has such a part in his keeping : it is plain the expe- 
riment succeeded, because even the tragedians exhi. 
bited such characters in succeeding times. Modern 
experience shews us, how subject such representa* 
tions arc to be outraged ; the performer generally 
forgetting, or not knowing, that his own sobriety 
should keep the drunkenness he counterfeits within 
its proper bounds. Aristotle ascribes to Crates ano- 
ther innovation with respect to the iambic metre of 
the old comedy, which he made more free and ap- 
posite to familiar dialogue ; this also corresponds 
with the natural and facetious character of his drama. 
I cannot say the four small fragments which I have 
collected bear that stamp^: on the contrary,they are 
of a grave and sententious cast : one of them is an 
observation on the effects of poverty, which Horace 
has either literally translated, or struck upon the 
very same thoughts in the following passage : 

. iVioii habet infelix paupertas durius tn M 
Quam quod ridunUos homines facit. 
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I §nd a tboit Btricton upon IheglBttoBj of (he 
TiMMaliaDi ; s remrk vpoii tbe fadecorm of fai- 
lildmg women to waddfaig MippoM, oad nskii^ riot- 
o«s oDterteinmentt ait a ceraaoBj, wkich noMf 
wo«M racoanBead to pan in pritate^ aad wiCliii 
ike respecdTc family when it oeonrs. 

Hie last fragment is a short bat toadiiiig pidne 
«f oM age, and tiie yanltf of hmnan wMcs: I 
tiiink the turn of Aoughtand eapresskm eilifd y 
bsMitifaL 

t 
Ojt oi» A«i» 

ns«*dirifcft'd ifaMWi aad Bdi bcaJJagfl—B, 
Hie woriuDondiqp of nmsli itnog hnd ptocliiBy 
SkilTd to levene whatever the godi creat% 
And mtfce Jfast crooked which thi^ ftiliioa stnuilt 
toard choice for man, to die— or ebe to he 
That tottering, wrctcJied, witekled ddag yoB>ee: 
Age tlien we all prefer; for age we. pray. 
And travel on to life's last lingering day ; 
Then sinking slo^^Iy down from worse to worse. 
Find lieay*ns extorted boon our greatest curse. 

ClUTBf. 

Phrtniciius was a contemporarj of £apolis, 
and a writer of tho old comedj ; a dramatic poet of 
the first class in rcpii(a(ion as well as in time. He 
was an Athenian by birth, and mast not be con- 
founded with the tragic poet of that name. I find 
the titles of ten comedies of his writing ; these are 
Tho Ephialtes; The Beard, (the same title with 
that of Plato ;) Saturn ; The Revellers ; The Se. 
tyrs; Tho Tragedians ; The Recluse ; The Muses; 
Tho Priest, and The Wccding-Women. We hare 
no other guides but these titles to guess at the co- 
medies themsclrcs : we see however by some of 
them wh;it subjccta Yila %^^x^ ^^voit^d out to tbs 
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spectators, in Mrhich the philosophers had their 
share as usual ; and by certain fragments it appears, 
that Alcibiades was also treated with some personal 
severity. 

Pherecratcs is the next author I shall notice, a 
poet famous in his time, and whose character as 
well as genius descends to us with the warmest tes. 
timonies of high authority. His style was of that 
sort, which has been proverbially dignified as Most 
Attic : he acquired such reputation by his poems 
as well as plays, that the metre he used was called 
by pre-eminence ' the Pherecratian metre.' He 
was no less excellent in his private character than 
in his poetical one ; he was attached to Alexander 
of M acedon, and accompanied that great conqueror 
in his expeditions ; he lived in intimacy with Plato 
at Athens, and in some of his comedies was en- 
gaged in warm competition with Crates, the actor 
and author, of whom I have already spoken. 
Suidas says he wrote seventeen comedies, and the 
titles of these are still extant : one of them, viz. 
The Peasants, is mentioned by Plato in his Prota- 
goras : Clemens quotes a passage from his Desert- 
ers of great elegance, in which the gods are intro- 
duced making their heavy complaints of the frauds 
put upon them by mankind in their sacrifices and 
oblations : this poet also has a personal stroke at 
the immoral character of Alcibiades. 

Having quoted a passage from Crates on the sub- 
ject of old age, I shall now select one from this 
author on the same ; and if the reader is curious to 
observe how the celebrated rivals expressed thero* 
selves on a similar sentiment, he has an opportunity 
of making the comparison. 

On old Age. 
Age is the heaviest burthen man can bear, 
Compound of disappointment, pain and cai^^ 
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Bfhercnatd ^filled iM« af kb comc^es Tbe Tj> 
Bm^T ; il doc* not ■PPO' *^" putknbr objecl 
icbsd M *MW DMier tUs titlr, but Traai (lie fol- 
lowing fngnnit b« lem* la haie levelled iwe 
than of kb satire agajait ihe (air ses — 



TbCB tmnii: OBl a tmwI Eke a im, 

SJDp'riDi; cudaiB'd—OlMCTTe ■ Idrink bvt one. 

PlIEBECBlTtl. 

Atlieiixns bas prewired a coanderable firagnnt 
from Ihii author, extracted frota hU comedy of 
Tke Minert, which I look upon to be as cariow > 
■pecimen of the old comedy at I bare met wUb. It 
if a jery Insuriaot description of the riches add 
abundance of some former times to which he il- 
lades, strongly dashed, with comic strokes of wild 
eslrara^nce and hyperbole. These Miner* weca 
probably the chorus of the drama, which no doabt 
was of a satirical sort, and pointod at the loxariea 
of the rich, lly the mention made of Plntns ia 
the flrst line, wc may soppose that these JVuim wert 
of gold, and probably the deity of that precioot 
nctal wai one of the persons of the drama. 
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From the Miners of Pherecrates* 

The days of Platns wer6 the days of gold; 
The season of high feeding and good cheer : 
Rivers of goodly beef and brewis ran 
Boiling ami babbling thro* the steaming streets, 
With islands of fat dumplings, cut in sops 
And slippery gobbets, moulded into moutbfuls. 
That dead men might have swallow'd ; floating tripes 
And fleets of sausages in luscious morsels 
Stuck to the banks like oysters : here and there, 
For relisbers, a salt-flsh seasoned high 
Swam down the savoury tide : when soon behold ! 
The portly gammon saiuug in full state 
Upon his smoaking platter heaves in sight, 
Encompassed with his bandoliers like guards. 
And convoy 'd by huge bowls of frumentry. 
That with tlieir generous odours scent the air. 

— You stagger me to tell of these good days. 
And yet to live with us on our hard fare, 
When death's a deed as easy as to drink. 

If your mouth waters now, what had it done^ 
Could you have seen our delicate fine thrushes 
Hot from the spit, with myrtle-berries cramm'd. 
And larded well with celandine and parsley. 
Bob at your hungry lips, crying — Come eat me ! 
Nor was this all ; for pendent over-head 
The fairest choicest fruits in clusters hung ; 
Girls too, young girls just budding into bloom^ 
Clad in transparent vests, stood near at hand 
To serve ns with fresh roses and full cups 
Of rich and fragrant wine, of which one glass 
. No sooner was dispatched, than strait behold! 
Two goblels, fresh and sparkling as the first, 
Provoked us to repeat the encreasing dmught. 
Away then with your ploughs, we need tliem not, 
Your scythes, your sickles, and your pruning hook«! 
Away with aU your trumpery at once! 
Seed-time and harvest-home and vintage wakes—* 
Your holidays arc nothing worth to us. 
Our rivers roll with luxury, our vats 
Overflow with nectar, which providing Jov« 
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Showers dowii by cntarncts ; ihc vpiy gutters 
From our liouse-tops E]iunt wine, vast foresU wiitc 
Whose very leaves drop faUicM, Bmuiikiuf viaDdt 
like ntoiintoins riie — All nature's one great feaal. 

Ahi-uis, the son uf Ampbicrafcs an AlJienUn. 
was Q celebrated comic poet ; wc haii; the titles of 
one and tivenly comedies, and he probably wrolc 
many more : by these titles it appears thiit he wrole 
in the satirical Tein of the ulii comedy, anil 1 mett 
with a stroke at his conttrnporary Flato the philo- 
sopher. He has a ploy entitled, The Seven Chiils 
against Thebes, which is probably a parody Diiun 
^chyliis, and proves that he wrote alter the per- 
Ftonal drama ivas prohibited: there is another calliil 
The Dicera ; and by several scattereil pussagei lie 
appears to have exposed (he persons o( drnnkanlt, 
gamesters, courtesans, parasites, and uthiT viciuu) 
characters of his lime, with great moral teierit;: 
there are also two comedies, entilled, Women's 
Love and Women's Tyranny. 

Dcrmippus nas a writer of the old comedy, anil 
aa Athenian. No less than forty comedies aregiiin I 
to this author by Suidas ; he attacks Pericles forties ' 
disiolule morals, and in one of Lis plajs calls hitn ' 
King of the Satyrs, advising him to assume the 
proper attributes of his lascivious character: be 
ytfts the son of Lysidcs, and the brother of Myi- 
tilus, a comic writer also, 

Hipparcbus, Philonides and Theopompus com- 
plete the list of poets of the old comedy. Pbilo. 
nides, before be became a votary of the ntnH f"'- 
lowed the trade of a fuller, and, if we are to take 
the word of Aristophanes, was a very silly vulgar 
fellow, illiterate to a proverb. Athcnseusand Sto- 
bxus have however given us some abort quolatitmS) 
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which by no m^ans favour this account, and it i^ 
probable there was more satire than truth in Aris« 
tophanes's character of him. Theopompus is dc" 
scribed as a man of excellent morals, and though he 
was long afflicted with a defluxion in his eyes, 
which put him from his studies, time has preserred 
the titles of twenty-four comedies of his composing : 
▼ery little remains upon record either of him or his 
works. 

One short fragment of Philonides is all that rei- 
mains of his works, and it is a specimen which 
coDYinces me that we must not always take th« 
chara6ter of a poet from a contemporary wit, eo. 
agged in the same studies. 

FRAGMENT OF PuiLONIDES. 

Because I hold the laws id due respect^ 
And fear to be unjust, am I a coward ? 
Meek let me be to all the friends of truth, 
And only terrible amongst its foes. 



'Soliaquus tnt'tuti atque ^us amicia 



I now take leave of what is properly called The 
Old Comedy : in the further prosecution of this 
work (if that shall be permitted to me) it is my in* 
tention to review the writers of the Middlei and 
conclude with those of the New Comedy* 

VOJb. XL. V 
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NUMBER CXLII. 



I taALL «ow >■ — 6 tlw pfaHi I In^e panwd is 
tlMfofcgoingnnnbefs, and proceed with my mkw 
fif dM wriCen of Um GfedL st^ie. 

Ib N«. cxu;' I took leovo of wlurt b pkopoif 
aOledttell^OtfGMnMlr; I an aeit to apelikiiC 
^iMi-ci«Mi of avtiioM) -wlw uo generafly styM 
writers of 7%e JUbUb CbM^f. 
• iThe spirit of m free people irill discover itself in 
the. pvododiani of fteir stego; the comic drssui, 
heing o professed re p re s eatfctioii of lifing mairoeni 
will paint these likenesses in stronger or in fainter 
colours, according to the degree of licence or re- 
straint which may prcTail in difTercnt places, or in 
tiie same place at different periods. We are now 
npon that particular sera in the Athenian constitu. 
tion^ when it began to feel such a degree of con- 
trol under the rising power of the Macedonian 
princes, as put a stop to the personal licentiousness 
of the comic poets : If we are to consider Athens 
only as the capital seat of genius, we must bewail 
this declension from her -former state of freedom^ 
which had produced so brilliant a period in the an- 
nals of her literature ; but speak of her in a poli- 
tical sense, and it roust be acknowledged thatwhat- 
crer restraints were put upon her liberty, and how- 
ever humbling the disgraces were which she incor- 
red, they could not well be more than she merited 
by her notorious abuse of public prosperity, and 
most ungrateful treatment of her best and most de* 
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eerying citizens. When the thunder of oratory was 
silenced, the Hashes of wit were no longer displayed ; 
death stopped the impetaous tongue of Demosthenes, 
and the hand of power controlled the acrimoniout 
muse of Aristophanes; obedient to the rein, the 
poet checked his career of personality, and composed 
Lis JEohsicoH upon the plan of what we now deno!/i> 
minate the Middle Comedy. Cratinus also, though 
the bitterest of all the old writers, began to sweeten 
his gall, and, conforming to the necessity of the 
times,condescended to take np with the resource of 
parody,and wrote his Ulysses upon the same systeni 
of reform ; no longer permitted to rent bis satire 
upon living characters, he took post on the boldest 
ground that was left for him to stand on, and opened 
his attack upon the dead by ridiculing the immortal 
Odyssey of Homer. The chorus was now with* 
drawn, and the poet no longer spoke his own senti^ 
ments or harangued his audience by proxy ; parody 
Is satire of so inferior a species, that if comedy did 
not Tery sensibly decline in its middle aera (which 
there is no reason to think was the case (it must have 
been upheld by a yery strong exertion of talents, or 
by collateral resources of a better stamp than this 
which we are speaking of. Some, who are ranked 
in the old class of comic writers, continmed to com* 
pose for the stage, as we have already instanced ; it 
may well be presumed that they at least drooped thd 
wing, and flagged under the pressure of unexperl* 
enc^ restraints; but if I may form a conjecture of 
the comparatiTe spirit and excellenae of the Middle 
tj^medjf from the samples and fragments of those dra^ 
matbts, who properly and exclusiyely belong to it^ 
I find nothing which disposes me to suspect that it 
had in the least declined from the merit of the first 
irriters, ^nt on the contrary should conceifei that it 
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■d(an«cd In perTcCtion no less than it did io time b; 
the iTTolnliua u bich took place. 

I ifaill nuir jirodncif some specimeas of the come. 
iies, Mhich ull under this class, and such a^ccaunl) , 
■s 1 bate beco able to ct)lie<!l of thdr authors, wham '■ 
I bate raagrd alphabetically ; the first therefore, 
vhicft i ahalJ $p<ak of, iriJl be the poet Alexii. 

ALEXIS. 

Thii poot <raa a natiT« of Tburium in Magna 
Gnecta, a lowo celebrated for being the birth-place 
of UfrodulDs ; bo n-as great jncle by the father'i 
aide to Mcti under, and was the first to discover and 
encouiagf ilie early genius of that admired writer. 
Alexis liTcd loagreat age, and we hare the aulborily 
ofl'lutarch lorsaying, that the Ti^our ofhis facol- 
tii's «as preserved to llie latt : " Thi; comic poets, 
Alexia and PttilcDoiif" sayi tb«t intbor, " ctinli* 
BBed to write for the atago to the latest period of 
their liiet, and when death at length aurpriMd 
4hcm, he found them crowned with the trophies of 
Mccess, and triiimphing in the plaudita of the tbfr 
aire." ThenumerooaprodadiionBof oarpoetcoih 
firm thisas&ertionof Plutarch, for Suirfaaaayv he wai 
author of no less than two hundred and fbrty-firt 
:dr«mas,and i find the tides of one hundred lUidtliip- 
4eeo of this colle6Uoa eren now upon record ; this 
proves that he possessed a very copioas vein of iiN 
VcHtion, and the fragmentB, which remain out of the 
general wreck of his works, indicate the richnasai 
well aa copiousness of that rein. The worka of 
such a master were of themselves a study, and aa 
JVleuaiider formed himself upon fab instrudions, we 
cannot fail to conceive very highly of the preceptor 
/fom the acknowledged ezcelioaoetrf the pQ^. I 
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discoTcr a comedy of Alexis entitled Adelphi ; it k 
generally supposed that Terence copied hiB comedy 
of that name from Menander, but vnless his cobu 
mentators have gives some better reason, than I 
have yet met with, for the fa6t, it \?ili bear a doubt 
at least whether that elegant copy may .not. havA 
been as much indebted to the uncle as to the nephew, 
for the charms of its dialogue and the delicacy of iti 
jcharadter. 

Agellius informs us that Alexis formed the plot of 
one of his comedies upon the life and adItonS'Of 
Pythagoras : posterity will gi?e him credit for hif 
choice, as we cannot concei? e a hapjMer fable for 
an ingenious author to work upon, nor any th^f 
would afford a more fruitful field for facetious rail- 
lery than the extravagant and juggling tricks and 
contrivances, which that impostor's story teems 
with. Amongst his fragments I discover one little 
scrap, which though a very small one, seems to 
have been a splinter of the wreck, wherein he ridi* 
cules a certain gluttonous Pythagorean, named 
Ephicharides, for evading the abstemioas rule ofhiy 
3e6t for eating nothing that has life, by swearing that 
bis meat is killed before it \i cooked ; there can h% 
no doubt but the tenour of the piece was altogether 
satirical, for it cannot be supposed that the same 
man, who lampooned Plato, would spare Pythago^ 
ras ; and that he did treat Plato in this contempi* 
tnous strain we have the word of Laertius, who 
refers to no less than four of his comedies, in which 
he ridicules him very severely ; there is one short 
passage. still remaining, which conveys a sneer at 
this philosopher, and so far as it goes confirms the 
anecdote, which Laertius gives us ; but the bto« 
grapher does more than the admirers of the divine 
Plato will thank him for, whcuVievoLtorcti^^i^ ^^^> 

T 3 



grtcd tnd'comcliDeBs of Alexia's peiMtt, and of Pla- 
to'f fMrttftliiy to him on tlut accooat ; and aaoifrt 
flMBy other gallantiies of the like natarO) we bA 
iotaMr Tenes tddresied to ^exit, in pnuseoflni 
beauty, by the enamoured philosopfaerf whose man 
•eemt to hare yisited him prettjr frequently on then 
oecarions. There is no great point in his lofe>^ 
gram to Alexis, but in tliat to a eerUin young bsb 
named Stella, who was his feUow-siudent In astro^ 
logy, he seems to hate been as extruTagant in inigi- 
nfl^n,a8 Juliet's amcetio of catting Romeo mhlMi 
sfarr, for I question if the whole school of Epicornt 
tan famish a more ridiculous start of rhapsodical 
bombast than the following : 

^Oh! thati w0ret!HitbeamnoDwl»diyoagaa% 

To dart upon thee with a tfaouaiid n^s!** 

^hat a plunge is this for Pegasus to make with » 
grave philosopher on his back ! Whether it was suc- 
cessful or not with the young star-gazer I am not 
curious to enquire ; if he was in the humoar to bs 
tickled with nonsense, I should' think such an address 
must have been irresistibly charming ; but we may 
be very sure that Alexis was not so complying, ao^ 
that, instead of being pleased with the flattery, he 
turned the flatterer into ridicule upon all occasions, 
lirst in his Meropis, again in his Ancylion, his 
Olympiodorus, and most of all iti his celebrated 
comedy entitled The Parasite* Aristotle records an 
answer made by Alexis to an inquisitive fellow, who 
observed him in his latter years slowly crawling 
along the streets of Athens, and demanded * what 
he was doing V ' Nothing ;' replied the feeble ve- 
teran, ^ and of that very disease I am dying.' Stobsas 
has the same anecdote^ ^^wd 1 Ihluk it unlikely for a 
man who prcser^evVio\\^oxo>i%^xsLi^^^&^^N2iai^ 
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lys he did, to extreme old a^e, to be what Athe- 
aeus calls him, 'O4'o^a7or, a glutton : I conclude 
lerefore that the Deipnosophist was in the mistake 
f Congreye*s Jeremy, who suspedled Epidtetns was 
real cook, whereas he only wrote receipts. I have 
ne of these now before me from the pen of Alexis, 
rhich does not seem to speak of the Epicurean 
'dmmum bonum with all that respe6t and approba. 
ion which a glutton would naturally profess for it— 
^his it 



I sigh*d for case, and, weary of my lot, 
Wish'd to exchange it : in this mood I strolled 
Up to th<i citadel three several days ; 
And there I found a bevy of preceptors 
For my new system, thirty in a group ; 
All with one voice prepared to tutor me — 
Eat, drink and revel in the joys of love ! 
For pleasure is the wise man's sovereign good. 

think it will also bear a doubt, whether a volup- 
uary could find in his heart to vent such irony as 
lie following, against the great supporters of his 
l^stem, harlots and procuresses ; I confess it shewt 
Llexis to have been deep in the secrets of their ?oca- 
ion, but a libertine in practice would be branded 
[>r a traitor, if he was to tell such tales of the aca«* 
emy he belonged to— He is speaking of the com- 
lodious sisterhood of procuresses — 

They fly at all, and, as their fiinds incre^ise. 
With fresh recruits they still augment their stocky 
Moulding the young novitiate to her trade ; 
Form, feature, manners, every thing so changed; 
That not a trace of former self is left. 

Is the wench short ? a triple sole of cork 
^alts tlie pigmy to a proper size. 

Is slie too tall of stature? a low chair 
Softens the fault, and a fine easy stoop 
Jjowenkcr to standard pitcU— If i»^o\«A]a^V| 



Hitliilieabewity oatofsiefatf discloMitI 
.. ' Strip mtore bare mtfaout a blmh — Fine teeth 
Let her affect ope everlasting ^n, 
J-av^ without Btiot — but aii ! if laugh she can 
And her lips won't obey, take a fine twig 
Of myrtle, abape it like a butcher's skewer. 
And prop them open, set her on the bitt 
Day atter day, when ontof ti)^t, till use 
Gro\vs second nature, and (be pearly row. 
Will she or will she not, petforce appears. 

This passage I hare WtenWy rendered, ai 
pe£l it dciicribes the artifices of an irapon 
.with predslon enough to shew that these I 
Models are not absolutely SDtJqoated by th 
Tention of so many centuries. Our modern 
in perfumery tnay hare carried artificial com] 
and Circassian bloom to a higher state of peri 
Idaresay theyhaTemoreelaboratemeansof I 
£Brrotty eye-brows than with simple soot, a 
not think of comparing a little harmless o[ 
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because in some cases it was cooTcnient to fill op a 
vacuum. 

As I address this friendly hint to the plumper 
part of the fair sex, I shall rely upon the old proverb 
for their good humour, and hope they will kindly 
Interpret it as a proof that my eye is sometimes di- 
rected to objects, which theirs cannot superintend; 
and as they generally agree to keep certain particu- 
lars out of sight, a real friend to decency will wish 
they would consent to keep them a little more out 
<|f mind also. 



NUMBER CXLIII. 



We are indebted to Vitruyius for a quotation in ih$ 
beginning of his sixth book, taken from one of tha 
dramas of Alexis, to the following effect : * Whereas 
all the other states of Greece compel the children of 
destitute parents, without exception, to provide for 
the support of those who begot them, we of 
Athens,' says the poet, ' make the law binding 
upon such children only, who are beholden to their 
parents for the blessing of a liberal education.' The 
proviso was certainly a wise one, and it is with 
justice that the poet gives his countrymen credit for 
being the authors of it. 

Alexis in one of his comedies very appositely re- 
Qiarks — < that the nature of man in some respects 
resembles that of wine, for as fermentation isneces- 
iar^ to new wiaci so is it also to a youthful spirit; 
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when tliat process js OTer, and it comes to settle and 
subside, we maj then and not till then expect to find 
& permanent tranqaillitj.' This allosion he again 
takes up, probablj in the same scene, though under 
a different character, and cries out — ^ I am now far 
advanced in the CTcning of life's day, and what ii 
there in the nature of man, that I should liken it to 
that of wine, seeing that old age, which recom- 
mends the la<tcr, mars the former ? Old wine indeed 
exhilarates, but old men are miserable to thcmselfci 
and others.' Antiphanes the comic poet has struck 
upon the same comparison^but with a different torn. 
^ Old age and old wine,' sajs he, ^ may well be 
compared ; let either of them exceed their date 
CTer so little, and the whole turns sour.' 

Julius Pollux says, that Alexis named one of his 
comedies Vtnauwrrpatriat, and there are some passages 
which we may presume are reliques of this piece, of 
a ?ery bitter cast, for he makes one of his female 
charadtcrs roundly assert : 

* No animal in nature can compare 

In impudence with woman ; I myself 

Am one, and from my own experience speak/ 

I flatter myself an English audience would not 
hear such calumny ; the modern stage encouragQS 
more rcspe6tful sentiments-— 

Oh ! woman, lovely woman ! nature made thee 
To temper man : we had been brutes without thee. 

Our poet must hare been in an ill humour with 
the sex, when he wrote this comedy, or else the 
Athenian wiTes must hare been mere Xantippes to 
diSerre what follows — 

^ ^A,* ' ^®' house, nor coffers, nor whatever ebe 

% dear and preciousi should be watch'd so closely^ 
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As she whom voa call wife. Sad lot is cms. 
Who barter life and all its free delights, 
To be the slaves of woman, and are paid 
Her bridal portion in the lackless coin 
Of sorrow and vexation. A man*s wrath 
Is milk and honey to a woman's rage ; 
He can be much offended and forgive. 
She n^ver pardons those she most ofilends : 
What she should do she slights, what she should not 
Hotly pursues : false to each virtuous point. 
And only in her wickedness ancere.' 

* Who but a lunatic would wed and be 
Wilfully wretched ? better to endure 
The shame of poverty, and all its taunts 
Rather than this. The reprobate, on whom 
Tite Censor set his brand, is jostty doom'd 
Unfit to govern others, but the wretch, 
Who weds, no longer can command himself 
Nor has his woe a period but in death.* 

lo much for matrimony, according to our author's 
lictore of it ! he has left us a description of love, 
?hich he has sketched in more pleasing colours — 

* The man, who holds tnie pleasure to consist • 
In pampering his vile body, and defies 
Lovers great divinity, rashly maintains 
Weak impious war with an immortal Grod. 
The gravest master that the schools can boast 
Ne'er trainM his pupils to such discipline, 
As love his votaries, unrivall'd power, 
The first great deity — and where is he. 
So stubborn and determinedly stiff. 
But §hall at some time bend the knee to love, 
And* make obeisance to his mighty shrine ?* 

< One day, as slowly sauntering from the port, 
A thousand cares conflicting in my breast. 
Thus I began to commune with myself— 
Mcthinks these painters misapply their art. 
And never knew the being which tlicy draw ; 
For mark ! their many fake conceits of love. 
Love is nor male nor female, man nor god. 




This riiMIiBg fecriptfMt of lore I consider u • 
Tny ciuMvi fn^ouflt of A« Gmk comedy, a it 
ha* more play ot wotrb ud has suRpfidtjr of 
Uionght and style, tfan I can recollect io uiy irriler 
»f ihu 3gi? and countrr. la gmeral 1 think I can 
dncoTfrmoreantitbesUiDtlieantborsof the Middl* 
Comedy than ia any oUkts, ani I take ii to haie 
bcrn one of Ibe ranseqnences of parody. Phzdria'i 
^cliirc of (ore in the opening scene of Terence') 
£uni)ch, is somclhing ia the style of this fragment 
of Aleiis, and the particular eipre^ston of ut cum 
rafione imanias, sectns of a piece with — 'Haiwa 
Itati'ai B If xe'yor ^fiwrr^i. ^^'hich I hifc reudered — 

' A madOHiIt^ ^iientjin ■ lopoinng iinn^' 

Oor Shakflpeare is stiac[oM;i^4t} 
deicribiag Io*e calls it 



And again — li- 

Why then, O brawGiK Jl>^ t ftJ<5»i">g Bait I 

Oil I any thing of notniiis first create I 
Oh, h*MjUglitiiew!,»en«iinyfua^I . ,.. 
Miwbapei^i;h^s ojfw.ell-seeiDWEfonns! ' 
Still-wakiiigsteep, Ihatiap'otMatiflnC' 

Before I tak« tsave «f Al8xis<Ijsttqll sabjaia OM 
riUro pusa^e from bit raBaiu, whidi CMiieyi tbc 



troDgest marks of detestatloa, that language can 
upplj, of that very Tice, which Atheoeus would 
lersuade us, he was addidled to : but I will neTer 
e persuaded that a glutton wrote the following Hoes 
1 the face of his own example, nor would it be an 
asy matter to con?ince roe, that if any glutton had 
lie will, he would possess the wit, to write them* 

' You, Sir, a Cyrenean as I take you, 
liOok at your sect of desperate voluptuaries ;^ 
There's Diodorus — beggary is too ^d for him-* 
A vast inheritaDce in two short years^ 
"Where is it? Squandered, vanished, gone for ever : 
80 rapid was his dissipation.— Stop f 
Stop, my good friend, yon cry ; not quite so fast f 
This man went ikir and softly to his ruin ; 
"What talk you of two years? As many day8> 
Two little days were long enough to hnish 
Young Epicharides ; lie had some soul, 
And drove a merry pace to his undoing — 
^farry \ if a kind surfeit would surprise us, 
£re we tit down to earn it, such prevention 
IVould come most opportune to save the trouhU 
Of a sick stomach and an aching head : 
But whilst the pmiishment is out of sight. 
And the full chahce at our lij^s, we dnnk. 
Drink all to-day, to-morrow fast and mourn, 
Sick, and all o'er oppress'd with nauseous fume» ^ 
Such is the drunkard's curse, and Hell itself 
Cannot devise a greater— Oh that nature 
Might quit us of Siis overbearing burthen, 
This tyrant god, the belly ! take that from ns> 
"With all its bestial appetites, and man. 
Exonerated man, shall be all soul.* 

ANTIPHANES. 

Antiphanes of Smyrna, or, as some will hare it, 
f Rhodes, was born in or about Olymp. xciii. 
[is father's name was Demophanes, and his mo- 
ler's CCuoe, people of servile degree ; yet ourpoet^ 



VarioDS mccoDDts are pvca of the nnml 
comcdtet, but a( kll the Greek dntmatb 
peirs to hsTC been the most prolific, fort 
list of his pUysamounts to two hundred aD 
and some contend that he actnally compo 
hnndred and sixty-fiTc, a number almost i 
if we had not the in«4ances of Calderon and 
too well authenticated to admit of a doubt ii 
ttinea,to referto. Antiphanes bore off the ] 
thirty comedies ; and if these successes ap 
proportioned tohisattempts, yet they were 
inasmuch as he had to contend with sucb 
able rivals. We have now no other rule 
to measure his merit, but in the several t 
selected from his comedies by various autht 
lower ages, and these, though tolerably n 
will scarce suffice to gi«e such an insigh( 
original, as may enable us to pronounce 
coniparatiTe excellence with any critical p 
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|i capacious building ; they dart occasionally upon 
f ome rich and noble part, but they cannot convey 
to us' a full and perfect idea of the symmetry and 
construction of the majestic whole. 
" I have the titles of one hundred and four comedies 
under the name of this author. 



NUMBER CXLIV. 



WiTEN I find the Middle Comedy abounding with 
iiiTedtiTes against women, I am tempted to think it 
was the era of bad wives. Antiphanes wrote two 
plays'of a satirical cast, one entitled Matrimony^ and 
the other the Nuptials ; we may venture to guess 
that the following passages have belonged to one or 
lH>th of these plays — 

, ^ Ye foolish busbands, trick not out your wives ; 
Dres^not their persons fine, but cloath their mindit , 
TeH *cm your secrets ? — ^Tell 'em to the crier, 
And make the market-place your confidante ! — ' 
^ Nay, but there's proper penalties for blabbing.'-^ 
^ What penalties ! they'll drive you out of them ; 
Summon your cliildren into court, convene 
Relations, ^ends, and nei^bours to confiront 
And nonsuit your complaint, till in the end 
Justice is hooted down, and guilt prevails.* 
» • 

The second is in a more animated stnun of comedy. 

* ' For this, and only this. 111 trust a woman, 
That if yon take life from her she will die, . 
. And bemg dead she'll come to life no more ; 
Ib all things else I am an infidel. 

z2 
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Oh ! iiiii;I>t t Mf^ more behnld a wemsn ! 
RHllwr Ihan I aliuulil meet lint obiPC^ noib! 
8lrik> ant id) eyes — I'lltbunk jixi for jour dktc] 

Wparrlndcbletl to Atbenzus furpart of adJa 
in which AnIiphaDcs bw intruiluced a tra*f 
relates whiinsical cODtriTancc, which the I 
Cj'pniB had made use of for cooling Uie ail 
ban ijui' ling- chamber, whiUt be sate at suppi 

' A, Von «ay yon'ip piH»'d iniirh (rfyoiir time iii( 
L. All ; for Uie Kar prevented my (Icttarlurc 
i4. Id wliat place cbieAy, may liuk I 
a. In Fnplios ; 

Wlicre I Bdw elegance in turli pcriectiau, 

At almo't morkii belief. 

A, Of wbnt kmil, pmy yon F 

B, Take tbia fur one — llie monarch, when Itt 
Ii taim'd by litiag doves. 

il. Von make me curious 
How this is to be done^ all other quealiana 
I will put tiy to be reenlv'd in this. 

II. TJiprr ia njiiice ilmwn Iriim the Carpin tree 
To whicli yoar dove ingtinr lively is wedded 
tVitli a TiioBt loving appetite ; with this 
The king Honoints bis teni)>te)i, and the odour 
No sooner csplivates tlie silly birds, 
Than straij^t they flutter round him* nay, would I 
A bolder pitch, so strong a lovc-charra draws thes 
And perch, O horror! on bin sacred erown. 
If lliat sucii proplianation veie permitted 
Ofthe by-standers, who, with ■'cverend care 
Frizht them away, till thus, retreating now 
And now advaneing, tbey keep luch a coil 
IVith their broad vans, and beat the lazy air 
Into so auick a ttW, that in the conOict 
His royal lungs arc comfortably cooi'd. 
And thus he sups as Faphiaji monarcbs shonld.' 

An old man in the comedy, aa it ihcmid seem, 
f •faraS^D reasons thu^— 
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> I grant yod that an old fellow like myself, if he 
e a wise fellow withal, one that has seen much 
nd learnt a great d^al, may be 'gobd fdr' sotne. 
bing and keep a shop Q^en fpr all^cnftpifiefs? who 
rant ad?ice in points of. diffijculty*., Ag^ is as it 
fere an altar of refuge for human .distresses to 
ly to. Oh I longevity, coveted 6y all who are 
dvancing towards thee^ cursed by all who haTe 
attained thee ; railed at by the wise, betrayed by 
hem who consult thee,, and' well sSpoken of by 
to one — And yet what isiit we old felloWs can be 
barged with ? We are no spendthrifts,' do iiot con. 
ume our means in gluttony, run mad fon a wench, 
»r break locks to get at her ; and why th^n may not 
)ld age, seeing such discretion belongs to h, be aU 
[>wed its pretensions to happiness ?* ' ' 

A servant thus rallies his roaster up^n a species 
if hypocrisy natural to old age; 

< Ah good my master, ^o may sig^ iur dentil^ 
And caU amain upon hmi to release yon, ^^■^. 

JBnt will you bid him welcome when he comes ? y " -x^. 
Not yon. Old Charon, has a stubborn task , •^;^:' n ^ 

To tug you to his wherry and dislodg* yon i'i '.^ ^ 

From your rich tables, when your 'boar is come : iv- •', 

I muse the Gods send not a plague amongsl yeo^ ^.^ , / 
A good} brisk, sweeping, epidemic pla^e : ^ " 

There's nothing else can nnke you all nAmortaU* 

nrely there is good comedy in thb raillery of the 
ervant — The following short passages have a very 
\fifit turn of expretisipn in the original* 

..... 'I 

< An honest man to law makes n9 resort^ 
His conscience is the betterrule of court.' 

< The man, whe^t kild down die pednnt rale^. 
That luve is folly, was himself the fool; 

For if to life that transport yon deny^ 
WJaat pnvilege i^ left us— but to <j|i« ? 

a 3 
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cpa>«roniplaint,aiid««cp noaioffi I 
' nut dead, but gone befol«| 
' two dpoD Uiat roBiI, 
h yon miuf mt-el in the clrje tliey trode ; 
^ f» Ibe xnuc inn v-e all dull meel at last, 
' That niLe m lilc uiJ faui^ at sorrom pasL' i 

Wiicn I meet these uiU man)' other familiar sentfj I 
■lenls, wiiich ihe^edesigocrsaftcr nature aboimdittf '' 
1 Ksk myself where originality is to be sought for ; 
•ot with these pacts it is cliar, for their sickles an 
Ibr eier in each other's corn : nor even with the 
toantitn of the Greek drBina,for they all leant upoa 
lloner, as he perhaps on others antecedent to hit 
lera. As for the earliest writers of our own stage, 
tbe little I have read of their rude begrnoings seem* 
to be a dull moss of second hand peilantry coarsely 
^ubed with ribaldry, la Shakspeare you meet 
originality of the purest cast, a new creation, brigbl 
and beaming with unrifalled lustre ; his conletDpo- 
rary Janson did not seem to aim at it. 

Though I hare already girenaParaBitefronBe' 

Solin, and compared him with Jonsoii's adminU* 
tosca, yet, I cannot refuse admliaion to a verf 
pleasant, impudent fellow, who gires name to a co. 
mcdy of Antiphanes, and in the following spirited 
spology for his life and actions, takes n|K>ii hii) tlit 
office of being his own historian, 

' What art, vocation, trade or nmtenr, 
Can match widi your fine PBcaatef— llie paioterf 
He I a mere danber : A vile drudge the Fanner i 



'1^ life, I 
^^iridirere to I 

r 



. , life at leMt : the firs 
'ere to be rich BjsefTi bat ncx 
'"'"' "" beat tit lie ■ Pvaaile, 

i^eKtkAnck EievM 
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Set down iny virtues one by one : hnprimlgy 
. Good-will to all men — Would they were all rich 

So might I gull them all : malice to none ; 

I envy no raan*s fortune, all I wish 
' Is but to share it : would yon have afKendy 

• A gallant steady friend P I am your man : 

• No striker I, no swaggerer, no deiaraer, 
Bnt one to bear all Siese and still forbear: 
If you insalt, I laugh, unruffled, merry, 
Invincibly good-hnmonr*d still I laugh : 

A stout good soldier I, valorous to a &ulty ; 

4 When once my stomacii's up and supper ser?*d : 

You know my humour, not one spark of pride, 

8nch and the same for ever to my friends : 

If cudgelled, molten iron to tlie hammer 

Is not so malleable ; but if I cudgal. 

Bold as the thunder : is one to be blinded ? 

I ttu the lightning's flash : to be puffed up, 

I am the wind to blow him to the burstmig : 
' Choak'd, strangled ? I can do't and sav« a halter : 

Woidd yon break down his doors? Behold an earthquake r 

Open and enter them ? A battering-ram : 

WUl you sit down to supper? Vm ^our guest, 

Your very Fly to enter without bidding : 
- Would yon move off? You'll move a well as soon : 

I'm for all work, and tho* the job were stabbing» . 

Betraying, false-accusing, only say, 

Do tms, and it is done ! I stick at nothing; 

They call me Thunder-bolt for my dispatch ; 

Friend of my friends am I : Let actions sneak me ; 

fm much too modest to commend myself,' 

I must consider this fragment as a very striking 
ipecimen of the author, and the only licence I have 
osed is to tack together two separate extracts fron» 
the same original, which meet in the break of th9 
^enth line, and so appositely, that it is highly pro. 
^ablc they both belong to the same speech ; more 
than probable to the same comedy and character, 
Lucian*s Parafttta seeini much behpldea to this of 
Auliphane«. 



/ 



Aatiphanes wm on a ccrtkia occttsioa comman&d ' 
to read one of his comeilies in the presence of Ales' 
wider (he Great ; he had the mortification to find 
that the play did not please the royal critic ; the mo- 
ment was painful, but the poet addressing the mo. 
. DBrch as follows, ingeniously contrived to viodicaU 
' lis own production, at the same time he was pass- 
Sag a courtly complinieut to the prince, at whosa 
command he read it — ' I cannot wonder, O king! 
that you disappcore of my comedy ; for be, wbi» 
could be entertained by it, must have been present 
st the scenes it represents ; he must be acqualnled 
with the vulgar humours of our pnhlic ordioarKt, 
lute been familiar with the impure manners of oac 
courtesans, apartjln thcbcatiug'Upof many a bra. 
the], and a sufferer as well as an aaor in those un- 
seemly frays and riots. Of all these things, tod, 
Great Sir ! are not iuformed, and the fault lies more 
in my presumption for intruding (hem upon your 
hearing, than in any WKQt offidiility with wMcllI 

jhiiie dBicrib«d tb«n>' 
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KUMBER CXLV. 



ANAXANDRIDES. 

Akaxandrides of Rhodes, son of Anaxander, wai 
author of sixty-five comedies, with teu of which he 
bore away the prizes from his competitors. Nature 
1)estowed upon this poet not only a fine genius, but a 
most beautiful person, his stature was of the tallest, 
Ills air elegant and engaging, and, whilst he affected 
an effeminate delicacy in his habit and appearancoi 
he was a victim to the most violent and uncontrouK 
able passions, which, whenever he was disappointed 
of the prizehe contended for, were vented upon every 
person and thing that fell in his way, not excepting 
even his own unfortunate dramas, which he woult} 
iear in pieces and scatter amongst the mob, or at 
other times devote them to the most ignominious 
uses he could devise : Of these he would preserve no 
copy, and thus it came to pass that many admirable 
comedies were actually destroyed and lost to pos- 
terity. His dress was splendid and extravagant in 
th6 extreme^ being of the finest purple richly fringed 
with gold, and his hair was not coiled up in the 
Athenian fashion, but suffered to fall over his shouU 
ders at its full length : his muse was no less wanton 
and voluptuous than his manners, for it is recorded 
of him, that he was the first comic poet, who vea* 
tured to introduce upon the scene incidents of th# 
grossest intrigue : he was not only severe upon Plato- 



andrides^'wliere ke says, vcr. 525*6, 

Vive paruM ttabili ftii cmrmine l^tU Aihemi9^ 
Invisus pereas defieiente cibo, 

* Or meet the libeller's unpitied iate, 
Starved for traddcing the Athenian state.* 

I knbw this interpretation of Zarottns is^ 
▼erted upon the authority of Piausanias, and 
supposed by some to point at Masvius, by o< 
fiipponax; but as the name of the sufferei 
giTen, those who incline to the constrnction 
stathiuSy as well as Zarottus, will apply it 
author. 

Of the titles of his comedies eight and 
remain, but for his fragments, which are 
number, I discoyer none which seem to merit i 
lation ; had he spared those which his pass 
stroyed, happy chance might perhaps have i 
something worth pur notice. 

A P TCTnPTTnAT 



koogli PItifareb, Athenaeas, Laertivs, in his Pytiia- 
^Bits^Stobaeus and Gyraldus all'make mention of hi» 
isme, none of them have given us any anecdotes of 
is history* 

Lofe and matrimony^ which are subjects little 
onched upon by the writers of the Old Comedy^ 
lecame important personages in the Middle Drama; 
he former seems to have opened a very flowery field 
o fancy, the last appears generally to have been 
et up as the butt of ridicule and inTectiye*—- Our' 
nthor for instance tells us — 

• 

* A man may many once without acriniey 
Bvl curs'd is he, who weds a second time,' 

>n the topic oi love he is, more playful and inge* 



' Lave, the disturber of the peace 4»f heaven^ 
And enmd fomenter of Olympian feuds, 
fTls mmish'd from the synod of the Gods : 
They drove him down to earth at the expence 
Of as po«r mortaky and curtailed his wings 
To spoil his soaring and secure theHiselves 
From his annoyance — Selfish, hard decree ! 
Tor ever since he roams th' nnqniet world> 
The tyrant nod despoiler of mankind.^ 

There is a fragment of his comedy of the Pytha. 
forista, in which he ridicules that philosopher't 
uetended visit to the regions of the dead — 

' Tve heard this arro^nnt impostor tell. 
Amongst the wonders which he saw in hett» 
lliat Pluto with this scholars sate and fed^ 
Singling them out from the mfejior dead : 
Good raith I the monarch vras not over<-iu«f^ 
^Thm (0 tak« up with beggary andiics.* 



4li»lwBMo«d7 dMcriberltedlMipiat irf Pr^ 
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Ko^ooniD uprotdiet ^^ 

» •■•^ Qm tlitli«egraaii4lMr4Ml aaMv^llMjrl 

Tmbv piiiik MLC M iirooppciViiM mtt » Itwtf^ ■ 
.■* ■' i Hie Jtamiy of itncfciigi Ifcay <dteipitt» -^ « ■ 

' or Anoittcus tftdVAokic pbe« I liair^ nofliblg t9 
relate, bat that he wsls a Write!'' 6f reputation in (he 
period we are describing, and that we haye the titki 
of six of his comedies, with a small parcel of nniB- 
teresting fragments, chiefly to be found in Athe- 
nasus. 

Bathon I must also pass over like the former, no 
records of his histoxj, and onlj a few fragments of 
his comedies, with three of their titles, remaining. 
Though I class Cn jeremon amongst the writen 
of the Middle Comedy, I have some doubt if ha 
should not hare been in the list of Old Dramatists, 
being said to have been the scholar of Socrates : he 
is ceJebrated by Aristotle, Athcnaeus, Suidas, Sto. 
baeus, Theophrastus and others, and the titles of 
nine of his comedies are preserved in those aatfaors, 
with some scraps ot his dialogue. Aristotle rehites 
that in his eomedy of The Hippoccntanr he intro* 
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d«ced a rhapsody, in ^hich he contrired (o mix 
cTery species of metre, ioTenting, as it should seem, 
B characteristic measure for a compound monster 
out of nature. 

Of Clearchus we haye a few fragments, and the 
titles of three comVdies preserved by Athenseus ; the 
same author gives us the title of one comedy by 
Crtton, of four by Crobtlub^ and of two by De- 
MoxE^'s, one of which is the SeIf-Tormcnt6r, or 
H^aGtontimorumenos; this poet was an Athenian 
bom, and iseems to have been a voluminous writer. 
Of DEMETRitJS there remains only one fragment, 
yet we have testimony of his having been a comic 
poet of this period of great reputation. 

DioDORUs was a native of Sinope, a cky of Pon- 
tus, and theMKh-place of many eA^inent poets and 
philosophers ; we have the titfes of three 6f his co. 
medies, audi frpm the few fragments of his works 
BOW ezis^g. I. have selected these which follow-— 

* Tills is roy rale^ aod to this rule 111 hold. 
To dnise paf wife by merit not by gold ; 
For on that one election must depend 
^Whether I wed a fury or a friend.' 

' When yonr foe dies> let all resentment cease. 
Make peace with deatli; and death shall give yon peace.* 

I meet with another fragment of this author, which 
Is so far curious, as it contains a bold blasphemy 
against the supreme of the heathen deitips,and marks 
the very loose hold, which the esifablished religion 
had npon the minds of the common people of Athens 
at this period^ whp must have been wpndcrfully 
changed by the new philosophy from the times of 
.^chylus and Aristophanes^wno both incurred their 
resentment in a very high degree for daring to affroit 
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«« fi*» ft— tfi it h pwt«M< ■■Miw mmt th» 
kmglk <f Di irf f i^i p i rMitff J wfcg im hU llie sape* 
liMrdPgpitfy MtiMwily, aad Cf«i dhriaity of kis ?o. 
aim with tlw folhiwng Inidlj aUwiM to jB|HlMr 
lihMflf ' ftll nthnr ifti/ wji ti. "inn firm nf 
—'> JBiMrtJM lilfciirt tfce Mp of Jkt godi, but 
Jofilar UnMlf who m on putow in tiho tncbi 
Irtt tiBglit ■• bow to pbj tlw pomilB, and he 
vidMMtdiqpteii off aD gods the gmtot. Tishii 
CMloii to «ake Uanlf wdeiMM Ui eiety lioaae he 
.OBter%-ikkorpoor, Boaittorwhicli; whaetorhe 
iadi the diner tidde mmify ■praed, the Goodw 
:nady'iMi^:tad all (htan ki deoeot oider, down iH 
he irifiiort ' bti^ooj i eeli, drinks aBdaMksl 
jM9hfy..iiid ad MKtiUlMJDo^ o^oluf his poor hosts 
aid io'the end Whim WlitoiUad hk betty aod hilksd 
hb dais eooHj^iWdlufiitiU^^ 

Dtommus the comic pbet was also a nati?e of 
SiDope, the coaDtrjiiiiui ak well as contemporary of 
Diodorus. I have hotUiiig but a short sentence 
from this author, which con?ejs an ezc^ent maxim 
so neatlj turned, th^t I shall set it down in thft 
original — 

* Either say something better tlian nothing, or say nothing!* 

The noted tyrant of Sicily of the above name wai 

also a writer both of tragedy and comedy. 

. Ephifpus, a writer of comedy in thb period, was 

% natire of Athens, and one of the most celebrated 

of his age ; we have the titles of twelve of his 

les, of all which that entitled Philyra was the 

t admired ; this Philyra was the mother of Chi* 

the Centanr. 
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NUMBER CXLVI. 



EPICRATES. , . ! 

. ■ I* - : 

■ ■• » ■ 

EptcRATxis was a natiTe of the city of AmbraaULf 
the capital of Epirus ; hisrepatation is H|gh amoopt 
the writers of toe class under our preseA^ r^eyiew ; 
he was^ somewhat junior in point of time to A^ti* 
phanes before men tioned^ and, if we are to gire ere* 
dit to Athenxus, was an imitator of that poet'^ man* 
ner ; it is said that he went so far as to copy cerjtfun 
passages out of his comedies and introduce them into 
his own. Fiye of his com^edies are named, ai^d the 
following remnant of a dialogue ridicules the friyo« 
lous disquisitions of the Academy in so pleasant 
8 style- of comic irony, that I think myself happy 
in the discoTery of it. The learned reader will ac 
knowledge a striking similitude in the manner to 
Aristophanes*8 remarks upon the occupations of 
Socrates's scholars in the comedy of The Clouds* 

* A, 1 pray you, Sir, (for I perceive you leam*d 
In these grave matters) let my ignorance suck 
Some profit from yonr courtesy, and tell me ' * 

What are you wise philosophers engaged in, 
%. Your Plato, Menedemus and Speusippus? 
What mighty mysteries have they in projection^ ^ 

What new discoveries may the world expect ' 
From their profound researches ? I conjure you, 
Bx Earth, our common mother, to impart them ! 

A A 2 
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B. Sir, yon ihsll know at our great festival 
1 wai myaelf Uicir hcnrer, and to mucli 
A> I Iherc heard will prescully disclose. 
So you will give it eara, for I must apeak 
Of lliiD^ perchance nurpauiui; your belief 
So itraoge tiiey will iqipear ; Iwt «> it bapjteiied. 
That these most aage AcadeniidaDS sate 
Id Milemn cansDltation — oa a cabbage. 
A, A cabbage ! what did tliey dl^rover there ? 
If, Uh 3ir • your cabbage bath its sex and gender. 
Its provinces, preroptives and ranks, 
And, nicely handled, breeds as many queation* 
As itdaesmagi'ats. All theyoun^r fry 
Stood dumb with expectation and reapect, 
IVond'riog what this same cabba^ sliould bring fbrtli: 
The Lectuii-rey'd them round, whereat a youth 
Took heart, and breaking first the aii-fid silence, 
- Hnmblycrav'd leave to think — that it was round : 
' The cause was now at iuuc, and a second 
Opin'd it was an herb — A third c< 

■ -mn. 



it might be a plant — 
Tta diflcrcDce methonght wai sncb, that each 
Hifht keep his own (pinion and be riglit ; 
Bnt man a bolder voice broke up tlie council 
And, stepping forward, aSicilian qnack 
Told them their qoeslion was abme of time. 
It was a cabbage, neither more nor less. 
And they were fools to piate to mncb abont il.*. 
Insolent wretch I amazement seii'd tiie troop, 
Clamonr and wrath and tnmalt lag'd amain. 
Till Ptato, trembUng for his own ptubwpfay. 
And calmly praying palieiiee of the conrt, 
Tooki^>tlM cabbage and ai^joiiiiiedtbe caine.* 

EBirmts was aho a writer of Hie Middle Conedj', 
aod like the poet lu( revievcd is charged b; Athe- 
ukui with being a ixtp^ist of Antiphaoes. Three 
■mall fragments, and the titles of tiiree plays, art 
arerj tiuog which now renuios of this author. 



EUBULUS. 

Eabulos, the son of Enphranor, and a naiire of 
Atarna in Lesbos, ranks with the most celebrated 

Jioets of this aera, and though Suidasenameratesonly 
our and twenty of his comedies, Atheoaeus contends 
that he was the author of fifty, and the names of al( 
these are still upon the list. He fiourished in Olymp. 
CI. which is so high in the period now under re?iew 
as to make it matter of doubt whether tbe old Co* 
medy has not a joint claim to his productions with 
the Middle : Ammonius liowercr ezpressl}^ cl^es 
Eubulus amongst the latter, and quotes his coipiedj 
of the Cup-Bearers ; it is from this ¥ery comedy, 
as it should seem, that the.famous passage wa^ taken, 
in which he introduced Bacchus in person laying^ 
down to mankind these temperate and mjoral vuki 
•gainst the abuse of his blessings 



Three cups of wine a prudent man may take; 
The first of tiiese for constitution sake; 
The second to the girl he loves the best ; 
The third and last to loll him to his res^ 
Then home to bed ! but if a fourth he ponn^ 
That is the cup of folly, and not ours ; 
Iioud noisy talking on the fifth attends; 
The sixth breeds reuds and fidlmg-out of fHends ; 
Seven begets blows and faces stain'd with gore ; 
Eight, and the watch-paliole breaks ope tiie door ; 
Mad wit(^ the ninth, another cup goes round. 
And the swiU'd sot drops sensdess to the ground.' 

When such maxims of moderation proceed from th^ 
mouth of Bacchus, it argues great impiety in his yo^ 
taries not to obey them. 

The most elegant epigrammatist might be proud 
io father the following ingenioos turn npoB the m" 
hl&onaf Lore, addressed to a yaan toi -- 

A A S- 
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lisn ninti 
LovG ■> DOI tighl. K 
Lore h»lh no wings, o 
If Ik can ttj .—all I bi 



EL'PHRON. 

Euphron is another pocl of our Middle lUt, 
one whose fame has outliTed tha works on wbt 
was founded. Six of his comcdiet only hare 
queathcd their Dames to us, and a very scanty 
lion of their contents. One of these was ent 
Adelphi, another claimant perhaps npoii Tern 
AthenxDS and Stobsus, (thanks to theirpassioi 
flQotations and fragments !) have fatourcil ds « 
few small reliqucs. There is something in the 
loiring distich of a melancholy and touching 
plicify — 



What next ensue* I recommend to the gentlA 
who amuse themselres with cut^ng out worl 
Doctor'a-Commons : 



The ancients had a notion, that a man.who 
DO care of his onn affairs, was not the fittest pt 
hi the world to be entrusted with those of otl 
writers for the stage must make the most of ti 
errors, whilst they are infashion, and this may 
betrayed our poet into a sentiment, which mo 
witc will not give him much credit for— 
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For long long years of care it needs must take 

To beal those wounds, which one short hour will make. 

I think the reader will acknowledge a yerj spirited 
and striking turn of thought in this short apos- 
trophe : 

Wretch ! find new gods to witness to new lies^ 
Hiy perjuries have made the old too wise ! 

HENiocnus. 

Heniochus, th€ author of a numerous collection 
of comedies, was born at Athens, a writer of a grave 
sententious cast, and one, who scrupled not to giyio 
a personal name to one of his comedies, written pro« 
fessedl J against the character of Thorucion,a certain 
military prefect in those times, and a notorious trai. 
tor to his country. The titles of fifteen comedies 
are upon the list of this poet's works ? from one of 
these a curious fragment has been saTed, and though 
it ssems rather of a political than a dramatic cora« 
Tplexion, I think its good sense is sufficient to recom- 
mend it to a place in this collection. 

^ I will enumerate to you several critics, which in 
the course of time have fallen into egregious folly 
and declension : You may demand why I instance 
them at this time and in this place — I answer, that 
we are now present in the city of Olympia, and you 
may figure to yourself a kind of Pythian solemnity 
in the scone before us — Granted ! you'll say, and 
what then ? — Why then I may conceive these seve- 
ral cities here assembled by their representatives for . 
the purpose of celebrating their redemption from 
slavery by solemn sacrifices to the (jrenius of Libcr. . 
iy : This performed, they deliver themselves over 
to be governed at the discretion of two <:cvta\w l^-* 
male personnges wh6m I shaU wam^ Vo >)^»\— ^% 
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•ae Damoenejy Aratocnty the otftei^-Prom Ihii 
&tal moment nniTcral attarcby aad mismle ineiit- 
«bl/ fan apon those dtin, and (he;^ are lost. 



' TMs poet b recorded by jElian and At&enEis, I 
tad bj tie sunples ire hare of his comedy, few u 
they are, v«inay see that he was aniiiiuledescriber 
of ihe ruDitar manner and characters of the age be 
tired to : I take him (o hare beea a writer of a pe- 
caliar rail, a dealer in lowandloquaciousdblugue, 
& Strang cuirse cottiurisl, aiidooe, who, if lime bad 
spared fait works, would probably have imparted to 
OS more of the Cottama, as it is cal\ed, than any of 
his contemporaries : I persuade my self that tbesanu 
pies I an about to produce will justify these sar> 
■liMS with respect to HBCsiMKhH. 

Johnson could not detcriba, nor MortimcE de& 
neate, a cooipany (rfbanditti or braroc at their neil 
in bolder caricature) than what Ihe following iketdi 
disjriayi: 

Dott know whom thoa'rt Is HP wiib, fiieod ?— ra tdl Aw> 

mth cMbitoTs, do! with peaceftal gimti ; 

Instead of knira we>e um'd with nk«d nrordi. 

And nrallow firebnDdi in the place of fo*d : 

Danen of Crete are ■err'd ui fot ctatectiiont, 

ADdtbr a piate otpeafe a frioasee 

Of ihatteruipean: thccmhioDiwe repose on 

Are shields aai brcaat-platn, at our f(«t ■ pile 

Of slilip and arrows, and om- tbrdkesdi wreath'd 

Vnth military enupu, not wiili mjirtle. 

There remains a Tery curious fragment of adialogoe 
between a master and his slave, which iaya op^ to 
tbe reader Uie wliale gaUIosuq of an Athenian fisb- 
mrketj aad aftei il\ <i!kw\Mani\Xi^Mk««9xi;»MLvc 
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ifl the decyphcring, leaves mc under the necessity of 
setting down a few of the articles in their original 
names, not being able to find any lexican or gram- 
marian in the humour to help me out of my dii&« 
culty. 

* Master. Harkyc, fellow ! make the best of your 
way to Phidon's riding school (your road lies 
through the cypress.grovc buryingiplacc to the fo« 
rum by the public baths, where our tribunes hold 
their meetings) and tell those pretty genflcmen, who 
are thereat their exercises of vaulting on their horses 
and off their horses (you know well enough whom 
I mean) tell 'cm 1 say that their supper is grown 
cold, their liquor hot, their pastry dry, their bread 
stale, their roast done to powder, their salt-meat 
stript from the very bones, their tripes, chitterlings', 
'sausages and stuft-puddings mangled and devoured 
by guests, who are before hand with 'em : thcglas^ 
has gone round, and the wine is nearly out ; the 
company are at their frolicks, and the house thrown 
out of windows — Now mark and remember every 
syllable I have said to you — Dost yawn, rascal ? — 
Let me hear if you can repeat the message I have 
given you. 

^ Servant* From the first word to the last, as you 
shall witness. — I am to bid those sparks come home 
and noc loiter till the cook makes plunder of the bro- 
ken victuals ; I am to say the boiPd and the roast 
are ready ; I am to reckon up their bill of fare, their 
onions, olives,- garlick, coleworts, gourd«, beans, 
lettuce, knot-grass ; their salted tunny-fish, their 
shad, sturgeon, soals, conger,purple-fish and black- 
fish, (both whole ones) their anchovy, mack are], 
fresh tunny, gudgeons, rock-fish, dog-fish tails, 
cramp-fish, frog-fish, perch, baccalao, sardin, sea* 
weed.fish, sea-urchin, surmullet, cuckow-fish, pas- 
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I am to warn them that their messmates are 
fast bj the teeth, chewing, gnawing, cuttin 
fng, boiling, roasting, laughing, playing, c 
jonketting, drinking, mobbing, scuffling, 
battling) — that the pipers are at their sport 
body singing, chorussing, clamouring, wl 
bouse smoaks with the odours of cinnamon, : 
cense, myrrh', sweet-QiQe, storax, aloes, ami 
musk, camphire, cassia^ aod a flood 0(f ftU q 
quisite perifumei/ 
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NUMBER CXLVII. 



MOSCHION. 

MoscmoN stands upon the authoritj of Clemeni 
Alezandrinus and Stobasas, as a writer of the Mid- 
dle Comedy, and a dramatist of a yery moral and 
pathetic turn ; his fragments folly Terify that cha- 
racter. A person in one of his dramas relates the 
following melancholy circumstance : 

< I met a lamentable example of fortune's insta* 
bllity — A prince of Argos begging his bread — ^The 
tnan, awhile ago so celebrated for his great talents^ 
high birth, and exalted rank, was now reduced to 
the lowest state of human wretchedness, an object 
of commiseration to eyery body who beheld him : 
Such of us as reached out the hand to him, or con- 
soled him with the words of pity for his miserable 
condition, could not leave him without abundance 
of tears ; surely such a dismal revolution of worldly- 
fortune can never be contemplated but with sym- 
pathy and condolence.' 

The tender and religious sentiments conveyed in 
the next fragment, which we owe to Clemens, cer- 
tainly demand a place of honour, (was such honour 
in my power to bestow) in this collection* 

Let the earth cover and protect its dead ! 
And let maii*s breath thither return in peace 
From whence it came ; his spirit to the skies, 
His body to the clay <^ which 'twas fona'd) 



WUrl^faettidallMiirt 
To cu^ the comiiioB 




Agtin, in a stnin yet more elevated;— 

Wound not the MNd of m departed ana i 
TisimpioiM cnielty ; let jutiee itrike 
Tbe living, bnt in meicy ipare the dead. 
And wby ponae a afaadow tbU is.past? 
Why iluider the deefearO, that caanot hew. 
The domb that cannot ntter? When tfaeaoal 
No longer takes aecoont of fanvananroiifli^ . 
Nor jojra nor aonowB touch the moiddeiiagbear^ 
M well yfoa may aha fMag ta the taaih^ 
At what It cove n - b atii aliudtQr yam 

NicosTRATus comes Qeit voder oor review, a 
poet in his class of great rq^atatum^ as Alhengaij 
Suidas, Laerttns BxSi others testify. His aomed ic i 
were foand after his death in a chest, where they htk 
been long missing, and much regretted, we hare to 
the amount of fourteen of their titles, and are far- 
ther informed that he was so excellent an actor, that 
it became a proverb of honour to pronounce upoa 
any capital performer, that He plained in the style of 
Nicosiratu», It is with regret 1 discover nothing ia 
the few small fragments of this author and actor 
worth translating ; however, that I may not pass 
over his remains without the grateful ceremony of 
bestowing one small tribute to his memory, I have 
rendered this short epigrammatic distich into our 
language — . 

If this incessnnt chattering be your plan, 
I would ye were a swallow, not a man ! 

The talents of the greatest actor at best can sur- 

.^-i^^nre him by tradition only, but when Nature io 

^pse rare attributes adds the gift of a poetic genius, 
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it gives a double poignancj to our regret, that time 
should not have left a reliqne even of these more 
considerable than the above. 

Of PiiiLippus the comic poet I have no anecdotes 
to record, and nothing but the names of three come- 
dies to refer to. 

PHCENICIDES. 

We are beholden to this poet for a very pleasant 
narrative made by a lady of easy virtue, in which he 
describes certain of her keepers with a great deal of 
comic humour, and it is humour of a sort, that has 
not evaporated by the intervention of twenty centu* 
ries ; she was tired of her trade, and therefore, though 
the theme be a loose one, the moral of it is good : 
the lady is in conversation with a man named Py« 
thias, but whether the friend of Damon the Pjrtha. 
gorean, or some other, does not appca^ : the noble 
professions of arms, physic, and philosophy had 
taken their turns in her good graces, but for the ere* 
dit they gained by the account, I think it is preftt/ 
equally divided amongst them — 

So help me, Venus ! as Tin fairly sick/ 
Sick to the soul, ray Pythias, of this trade :— • 
No more on't ! Til be no man's mistress, I : 
Don't talk to me of Destiny ; I've done witfa't ; 
J'll hear no propheoies — ^for mark me well — 

No sooner did I buckle to this business. 
Than straight behold a Man of War assail'd me— 
He told me of his battles o'er and o'er, 
Shew'd me good stock of scars, but none of cash^ 
No, not a doit — but still he Vapour'd much 
Of what a certain prince would do, and talk'd 
Of this and that commission — in the clouds, 
By which he gnll'd me of a twelvemonth's hope, 
Liv'd at free cost, and fed me upon love. 

At length I sent my man of valour packing, 

YOi.. XjU. B 1 
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And a iirnve sod of Physic All'd his place: 
My house now scein'il an haapilal in Lazan, 
And tlie vile hei^jrar mangled williout Diercy, 
A vecy honpmau balti'd in liumiui ^ore. 
My soldier wu5 B princrc FDmpBr'd to Uiis, 
For hii were merry 6bs; this son of death 
Tam'd every thing he touch'd into a corpse. 

When FartDnc,Hbo had yet good store of qiil 
Now coupled me to a most learn'd Philosopher! 
Plenty ot beard he bad, b cloak nithal, 
Eaaujib to Epurc of each, mid moral maxiins 
More than I caidd digest, but money — Done ; 
His sect abharr'd it -, 'twas a thing pioscrib'd 
By bis philosophy, an ctil root. 
And when I ask'd him lot a lasle, 'twas pniionj 
Still I demanded it, aud for ihv reason 
That he so slightly prii'd it— all in vain^ 
1 could not wring a drachma from hiscluti-hes— 
Defend me, Heaven ! frtun all pbiiosopliera ! 

SOTADES. 

Sotndes was a native Athenian, an elegant t 
and in great faruur with the theatre. 1 shall p 
the reader with one of his fragments, which i 
& strong contrast to the forcgoiog »ne, and 
seems to prove, amongst many other instances 
much the grave and sentimental comedy now 
to be in fashion with the Athenians. 

Is there a man jast, bonest, nobly bom? — 
Maliceshonld hunt him down. Does wealth alte 
Trouble ia hard behind— Conscience direct^ — 
Begijary is at hia heels : is he an Artist > — 
Farewell, repose '. An equal upright Judge i — 
Keport shall blast his virtues : is he strong ? — 
Sickness shall sap his strength : account tiiai d^ 
Which brings no new miBchance, a day of rest ; 
For what is man ! what matter is be made of > 
Howbom? vihat is be, and what shall he be? 
What an unnatural parent is this world, 
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To foster none bat Tillains, and destroy 

All, who are benefactors to mankind t 

What was the fate of Socrates ? — A prison, 

A dose of poison ; tried, condemned and kiird: 

How died Diogenes ? As a dog dies, 

With a raw morsel in his hnngry throat : 

Alas for i£schylas! musing be walked, 

The soaring eagle dropt a tortoise down, 

And cnish'd tluit brain where Tragedy bad birth : 

A paltry grape-stone choakM the Atiienian Bee : 

Mastifis of Thrace devoured Euripides, 

And god-like Homer, woe the while ! was starred — 

Thus life, blind liie teems with perpetual woes. 



rr*] 



There is a melancholy grandeur in these sentu 
ments, with asimplicity of expression, which prove 
to us that these authors occasionally digressed frooi 
the gay spirit of comedy into passages not only of 
the most serious, but sublimest cast : and I am 
persuaded this specimen of the poet Sotades, not. 
-withstanding the disadvantages of translation, will 
srike the reader as an instance in point. W here bii t 
one fragment is to be found of a writer's works, and 
that one of so elevated a chara6ter, must it not im. 
press the mind with a deep regret to think how 
many noble strains of poetry, how many ele^^nt and 
brilliant turns of wit these compositions would have 
furnished, had they come down to us entire ? and 
may I not flatter myself that as many as feel tbis re- 
gret) will look with candour upon these attempts ? 

STRATON. 

This poet supplies us with the names of two co- 
medies and the small bequest of one fragment; it is 
however an acceptable one, being interesting as re« 
counting part of a dialogue, which to a certain de. 
gree gives some display of character, and also as be- 
ing of a facetious, comic cast in the character of fa- 

bb2 
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iliar life. The (ptaker is some roaster of a family, 
hu is conplaining to his companion in the scene 
r (he wliiinsical, conceited humour of bis cook — 

I've harbonr'd a He-Sphinx and nata Cook, 
Por bj ths Oode he talk'J [« me in riddJra 
And coin'il BOW wards tb&t pose me to interpret. 
No xouner bad he cnler*)! on his office, 
Thau, eyeing me rrom head to foot, he erics— 
' How manj mortali hast Ihou bid to supper ■■ 
Mortala! qualh I, what telijou me ofinortais^ 
l.el Jove decide an their mortalilj; 
You're cra^ sure ! none bv that name arc bidden. 
' No T^ble-Usber : no one to uffiriate 
Ai Usutei of the Courses?* — No such person ; 
Moschioo and Nieeratus and PUihuus, 
These are lay guests and friends, and amongst tliCM 
You'll hnd DO Ublc-decker as 1 take IL 

' (iods 1 U it possible?' cried be : Most certain, 
I patienll; repucd ; he aweli'd and hhSM, 
As if fonuoth I had done him hdnons wrong. 
And rnhh'd iiini of his proper dignity; 
Ridirolous conceit I — ' What offering mak'st thou 
To Eijsiclitbon?' he demanded; None— 
'Shall not tbeuidc-hom'd OH be fell'di' cries bci 
I sacrifice no ox — 'Noryel a wetherf' 
Not I, by Jove; a simple sheep perhaps: 
< And what's a wether but a sbeep I' eriea he. 
I'm a plain mtu, my friend, and therefore speak 
Plaiolanguaiie;— 'Wlmtl I speak us Homer does; 
And nurc a euak niny use like privilege 
And more tbau a hfi. d poei," — Not with me; 
I'U have no kitchen Homen in m; house ! 
So pray discliarge yaoiaelf I — This said, we parted. 
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NUMBER CXLVIII. 



THEOPHILUS. 

'h£ fragments of this poet supply me with a pas* 
ige upon the fertile subject of love, which is of a 
ery lively cast, and in a miscellaneous collection 
ke this, certainly deserves to be received as one 
f the beauties of the Greek stage 



If love be folly as the schools would prove. 
The man must lose his wits who &lls in love ; 
Deny him love, you doom the wretch to deadly 
And then it follows he must lose fais breath. 
Good sooth ! there is a youne and dainty nudd 
I deariy love, a minstrel she by trade ; 
What then? must I defer to pedant rule. 
And own that love transforms me to a fool ? 
Not I, so help me ! B^ the Gods I swear. 
The nymph I love is niirest of the fair t 
Wise, witty, dearer to her poet's sight. 
Than piles of money on an au&or's night ; 
Must I not love her, then? Let the dull sot, 
Who made the law, obey it ! I will not 

We have the names of seven comedies ascribed to 
'hh author. 

TIMOCLES. 

Of this name we have two comic poets upon re- 
cord, one of whom was an Athenian born, and to 
lim Suidas ascribes six comedies ; of the other's 
^rth^place w« have no accontit,b\x\ol Vo&^^l^^^ 
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have eleyen titles, and the fragments of both are 
quoted indiscriroinatcly : amongst these I have se- 
lected one which is so far matter of curiosity, as it 
gives some description of the illustrious orator De- 
mosthenes — 

Bid me say any thing rather than this ; 
But on this theme Demosthenes himself 
Shall sooner check the torrent of his speech 

Ttian I Demosthenes ! that angry orator. 

That bold Briarens, whose tremendous throat,. 
Charged to the teeth with battering-rams and spears^ 
Beats down opposers ; brief hi speech was he. 
But, crost in argmnent, bis threatening eyes 
Flash'd fire, whfist thunder voliied from his lips. 

To one of the poets of the name of Timocles^ bot 
to which I know not, wc are also indebted for a com. 
plimentarj allusion to the powers of Tragedy ; it is 
the only instance of the sort, which the Greek co- 
medy now furnishes, and I am gratified by the dis. 
covery, not only for the intrinsic merit of the pas- 
sage, but for the handsome tribute which it pays t» 
the moral uses of the tragic drama. 

Na^, my good friend, but hear me, I confess • 
Man IS the child of sorrow, and this world. 
In which we breathe, hath cares enough to plagne osy 
But it hath means withal to soothe these cares, 
And he, who meditates on other's, woes, 
Shall in that meditation lose his own : 
Call, then, the tragic poet to your aid. 
Hear him, and take instruction fi-om the stage ; 
Let Telephus appear ; behold a prince, 
A spectacle of poverty and pain. 
Wretched in both. — And wjmt if you are poor? 
Are you a demi-god ? are you the son 
Of Hercules? begone! complain no piore. 
Doth your nnnd struggle with distracting thou^ti? 
Do yolir wits wander f are you mad ? Alas ! 
So was Alchueon, whilst the world vsdor'd 
..H|s%ther2«ijaieif Gg^. Yfi^fye^^r^dimi 
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What then ? the eyes of (Edipus were dark^ 

Totally dark. You moum a son ? he's dead ; 

Tom to the tale of Niobe for comfort, 

And match your loss with her's. You're lame of foot ; 

Compare it with the foot of Philoctetes, 

And make no more complaint. But you are old. 

Old and ui^tunate ; consult 0«neus ; 

Hear what a king endur'd, and learn content. 

Sum up your miseries, number up your sighs, 

The tragic stage shall give you tear for tear. 

And wash out all afflictions but its own. 

With the poet Xenarchus, author of eight dra* 
mas, I conclude my catalogue of the writers of th% 
Middle Comedy ; one short but spirited apostrophe 
I collect from this poet, and offer it in its naturalized 
state as a small remembrance of my zeal to catch at 
e?ery relique of his shipwrecked muse. 

Ah faithless women ! when you swear 
I register your oaths in air. 



I haye now produced a list of comic poets, thirty- 
two in number, who were celebrated writers for the 
Athenian stage within the period we have been re« 
yiewing, and in these translations the reader has be- 
fore him every thing that time has spared of their 
productions, except a few short and insignificant sen. 
tenccs, which had nothing to recommend them : the 
imperfect anecdotes here given of the seyeral authors 
may be thought to contain yery little interesting 
matter, but it has been no slight task to collect even 
these, and I am persuaded that my search has left 
nothing behind, which can give any further eluci- 
dation to the subject ; if I were as secure of not 
haying trespassed upon the public patience, through 
too much diligence and minuteness^ I shouid dismisa 
ny anxiety. 
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The pcriotl of the Middle Comedy wu of sbort 
duration, and thirty-lno comic anllion are no in< 
considerable anmber to have flourished within that 
ara; yd ne may well suppose other)), and probably 
ntaoy others, did exist within the lime, of whom no 
memorial whaterer now surviTcs : most of IheM 
names, which I have no» for the Tint time brought 
togethor, will, I dare say, be new, cren to my 
learoeii readers, for not many men of asludious tarn, 
and fewer still of classical taste, will dedicate their 
timetu those dryand dctorring books, in which these 
scattered reliques were deposited, aod on whicb 
they hate hitherto depended for their almost des- 
perate chance of being rescued from extinction. [ 
mention this not oalenlaliously, as taking credit on 
the score of industry and discovery, bat hoping 
that the labour of the task will be some apology on 
my behalf to such of my readers (if any such to my 
sorrow shall be found) w ho, having purchased these 
volumes with an eye to amusement only, may baie 
been tired by the perusal of these papers, or, not 
caring to peruse them, have been cashien»I of the 
just proportions of a volume. 

To the candour of those monthly pnblicatiom, 
which are concerned in the review of new books, I 
profess myself to be very highly indebted ; that they 
have admitted and commended the sincere and mord 
motives of my nndertaking is above measare grali- 
fying to me ; in this particular I know I have a jnrt 
claim to their good report, because they cannot 
credit me for more real love to mankind and more 
cordial zeal for their social interests, than I trvly 
have at heart, but for my success as an author, 
(which has so much exceeded my expectations) I 
c^aoot deceite myself bo far as to ascribe it wholly 
to Diy own tnentS) ^^cn \ va%V>li>s« V»w (t«at a 
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share of it was the natural resalt of their recom. 
'mending me to the frorld. 

As I haye not found any hints in these Reviews, 
nor in the reports which have come home to me, 
that have tended to disconrageme in the prosecution 
of these researches into the characters and remains 
of the Greek dramatists, I hare gone on withardoar, 
and shall go on, if life is granted me, to the end ; the 
writers, therefore, of The New Comedy will come 
next under my review, and as we descend in time^ 
we shall increase in matter ; the celebrated names of 
JVfenander, Philemon, Diphilus, Apollodorus, and 
some few besides, are not wholly left without re- 
cord ; every fragment that bears their stamp has been 
accounted so venerable, that some of the greatest 
scholars of modern times haye thought it an office 
of honour to be employed in the collection of them ; 
none of these, however, have found their way into 
our language, and as I flatter myself these of the 
Middle Comedy have risen upon their predecessors, 
I hope what is next to follow, will not baulk the 
climax : my best care and fidelity shall be applied 
to the translations of such as I shall select for the 
purpose, and as I have generally found the simpli. 
city of their style and sentiment accord best to the 
easy metre of our old English dramatists, I shall 
mostly endeavour to clothe taem in the dress of 
those days, when Jonson, Fletcher, and Massinger, 
supported the stage. To these I shall probably add 
some selections from Aristophanes, which I would 
not insert in their place, being aware that extracts 
upon a large scale, would comparatively haveextin« 
guished their contemporaries, when set beside them 
upon a very contracted one. 

Upon the whole, it will be my ambition to giv,o 
to the world what has never yet been atteixi^t<^^>^ 
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Nothing now remains for completing thi 
annals of Greece, according to the plan I ] 
ceeded upon, bat to gire some account of 
na, within that period of time, which co 
with the death of Alexander of Macedon, 
dudes with that of Menander, or at most e 
a Tcry few years beyond it, when the cur 
figuratively be said to hare dropt upon aL 
Ties of the Athenian stage. 

This, though the last, is yet a brilliant 
now flourished Menander, Philemon, ] 
Apollodorus, Philippides, Posidippus ; po< 
celebrated for the luxuriancy, than for the 
of their genius, ail writers of the New ( 
which, if it had not all the wit and fire oi 
satirical drama, produced in times of great 
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Jiighest station, nor the brightest talents were any- 
sure protection from the unrestrained in?ectiyes of 
the comic muse in her earliest sallies. 

The poets under our present review were not, 
howeyer, so closely circumscribed, as to be afraid of 
indulging their talent for ridicule and satire upoa 
topics of a general nature ; without a latitude lika 
this comedy could hardly hare existed ; but this was 
not all, for amongst their fragments some are to be 
found, which advance sentiments and opinions so 
dire6ily in the teeth of the popular religion, that we 
cannot but admire at the extraordinary toleration of 
their pagan audiences. Justin quotes a passage from 
Menander's comedy of The Charioteer^ in which an 
old mendicant is introduced carrying about a painted 
figure of the Great Mother of the Gods, after the 
manner of the present Popish RosaricSiand begging 
a boon as usual on those occasions ; the person ad- 
dressed for his subscription, contemptuously replies, 
^ I have no relish for such deities as stroll about with 
an old beggar-woman from door to door, nor for 
that painted cloth you have theimpudcnce to thrust 
into my presence: let me tell you, woman, if yourMo- 
ther of the Gods was good for any things she would 
keep to her own station, and take charge of none 
but those, who merit her protection by their piety 
and devotion.' This rebuff is of a piece with the 
surly answer of the cynic Antisthenes, recorded by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, when, being teazed by these 
mendicants, the philosopher replied — * Let the Gods 
provide for their own mother; I am not bound to 
maintain her.' In another fragment, quoted both 
by Clemens and Eusebius, Menander breaks forth 
into a bolder rhapsody, which breathes the spirit, 
and nearly the very words of the Hebrew prophets: 
a person (in what drama does not appear) addresses 
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his companion in the scene to this effe^ — < If any 
man, O Pamphilus, thinks that God will be well 
pleased with the sacrifice of multitudes of oxen or 
of goats, or of any other yictims ; or by robing his 
images in cloth of gold and purple, and deckiog 
them out with ivory and emeralds ; that man de« 
ceives himself, and his imaginations are Tain; let 
him rather study to conciliate God's favour by do« 
ing good to all men ; let him abstain from Tiolatioa 
and adultery : let him not commit theft or murder 
through the lust of money : nay, covet not, O Pam- 
philns, so much even as the thread of another's 
needle, for God is ever present, and his eye Is upon 
thee.' This will serve in the place of maoy more 
passages which might be adduced, to prove that the 
comic poets of this period were not only bold de- 
claimers against the vice and immorality of the age 
they lived in, but that they ventured upon trntibs 
and doctrines in religion, totally irrcconcileable to 
the popular superstition and idolatries of the hea* 
then world. 

It was on the new comedy of the Greeks, that 
the Roman writers in general founded their's, and 
this they seem to have accomplished by the servile 
Tehicle of translation : it is said that Terence alone 
translated all Menander's plays, and these, by the 
lowest account, amounted to eighty ; some audiori- 
ties more than double them, an improbable number 
to have been composed by a poet who died at th» 
age of fifty, or very little after. 

Quin et longa dies delehit scripta Menandriy 
Et quandoque levis carmina puJvia erunt, 

T. ^ABER. 

Menander was born at Athens, the son of Dio« 
pethes and Hegesistrata : he was educated in tkt 
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scbool of Theophrastus the peripatetic, Aristotle's 
successor : at the early age of twenty he began to 
write for the stage, and his passions seem to hare 
been no less forward and impetuous than his genius ; 
lb attachment to the fair sex, and especially to his 
mistress Glycera, is upon record, and was vehement 
in the extreme ; several of his epistles to that cele* 
brated courtesan, written in a very ardent style, were 
collected and made public after his decease : the ce- 
lebrity of his muse, and the brilliancy of his wit^ 
were probably his chief recommendations to that 
lady's favour ; for it should seem that nature had 
Bot been very partial to his external, besides which 
be squinted most egregiously, and was of a temper 
extremely irascible. If we were to take his cha-^ 
n€ier as a writer from no other authorities but of 
the fragments, we should form a very different idea 
from that of Pliny, who says he was omnis luxurict 
taierpres^ and this even Plutarch, his avowed pane, 
{yrist, is candid enough to admit. Ovid also says— 

The gay Menander diarms eadi yoathftd heart. 
And Love in every fable clsdms a part. 

However this may be, the remains, which have 
come down to us, bear the stamp of an austere and 
gI(H>my muse rather than of a wanton and volup. 
tuous one ; but these it must be owned prove little; 
Terence is supposed to have copied all his comedies 
from Menander, except the Phormio and the He« 
cyra, and he gives us the best insight into the cha- 
ra^er of his elegant original. 

AH Greece seems to have joined in lamenting the 
premature loss of this celebrated poet, who unfor- 
innately perished as he was bathing in the Piraeam 
harbour, to which Ovid alludes in his Ibis — 

Comicu9ut liquidisperiii dmm nubolin uiv^\t« 
%OL, XL. C C 
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TUi kappened in Olymp- rxxii. h'ls 6rst go. 
acd J, «■ titled Orge, noj perfonned in Olymp, cxr, 
^Udi ^fes him something lew than thirty years tor 
pcodaclioD of more than one hundred plays, 
U we take the former account of his begin, 
■•■g to write for the sl^e at the age of twenty, it 
will agree with what we bare before ^aid rcspceting 
Ihe age at which he died. 

Fatal as was the Pirican sea to the person of thii 
lameDted poet, posterity has more cause to execrate 
that barbarous gulf, which has swalloircd up bit 
works ; nor his alone, but those of above two hun- 
dred other eminent dramatic posts, whose labours 
are totally lost and extinguished. We hare some 
lines of Callimachus upon the death of Mcnander, 
who was one amongst many of his poetic surrirori, 
that paid the tribute of thdr ingenious sorrow to his 
memory : nor poets only, but printrcs bewailed hii 
loss, particularly Ploleniy the son of Lagus, who 
loved aud facoured him very greatly, and mainlajn. 
ed a friendly correspondence witb him tillhis deatli ; 
some of Menander's letters to this priDce werepob- 
lished with those addressed to his beloved Glycen. 
Though many great authoritiea concur in placing 
Menander decidedly at the head of all the comic 
writers of his time, yet his contemporariei mnsi 
have been of a different opinion, or else his rinl) 
were more popular with theirjudges, forontofoaa 
hundred and five comedies, which ApoDodorus a- 
cribes to him, he lelli us that he obtained only eight 
prizes, and that Philemon in particular triumphed 
over him in the suffrages of the theatre very fre- 
quently. ]f these decisions were so glaringly no. 
just and partial as we are taught to believe they 
were, we have some sort of apology for the aarcailic- 
gueslioD put to hb tucceuful com potitorj when upoa 
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meeting him he said — ^ Do yon not blush, Phile- 
mon, when you preyail over me?' This anecdote, 
however, at best only proves that Menander rated 
his own merits very highly, and that, if they were 
unjustly treated by those, who decided for Phile- 
mon, he laid the blame upon the wrong person, and 
betrayed a very irritable temper upon the occasion. 
We have a collection of Menander's fragments, 
and the titles of seventy-three comedies ; the frag« 
mcnts consist only of short sentences, and do not 
give us the spirit and character of the dialogue, 
much less of any one entire scene ; for though Her. 
telius has gone furtlier than Grotius and Le Clcrc 
in arranging them under distindt topics, and has 
brought into one view every passage of a corres- 
pondent sort, still it is a mere disjointed medley, in- 
teresting only to the curious, but affording little 
edification to the generality of readers. Many 
of them however are to be respected for their moral 
sentiments, some are of a very elevated cast, and 
others (more in number than I could wish) of a 
gloomy, acrimonious and morose quality. 

Ancient authorities are nevertheless so loud in the 
praise of Menander, that we cannot doubt of his 
excellence. Quintilian, after applauding him for his 
peculiar address in preserving the manners and dis» 
tindtions proper to every character he introduces on 
his scene, adds in general terms, ^ that he eclipses 
every writer of his class, and by the superior brilli« 
ancy of his genius throws them all into shade.' He 
condemns the perverted judgment of his contempo- 
raries for affe6ling to prefer Philemon on so many 
occasions ; and C. J. Caesar, whilst he is passing a 
compliment upon Terence, styles him only dtmidiam 
turn Menandrum, Dion Chrysostom recommends him 
as a model for all who study to excel in oratory, 

€ c2 
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* and let none i>f OHr wise meo reprdienl | 
adils * fo' preferring Afcnander to the a| 
poets, idxtBodi as hb art in deliai^ting the 
maaorn and graws b more to be esteemed 
lb« forre and velieiDCnce of the ancient 
There b to nnch duMcal elegance in II 
wfckh T. F^Mr has pre&ied l» his editid 
MMCf paHicuUrlj- in tl»c introduclorystai 
tUa b HidiBi to appmale to the subject 
tkal I ikall condada tliis paper bj txtaati 
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NUMBER CL. 



Apparent rati mmtes in gvrgUe vtato, 

YIROIL. 

The rarious authors, who have contributed to the 
collection of Menander's remains, seem to have ex- 
tracted from him, as if by general agreement, little 
else but the most unfavourable delineations of the 
human character : so far from finding those faceti. 
ous and sprightly sallies to be expected from a comic 
writer, those voluptuous descriptions, which PJiny 
alludes to, or any fragments of the love scenes Ovid 
tells us he so abounded in, we meet a melancholy 
display of the miseries, the enormities, the repinings 
of mankind. 

What can be more gloomy and misanthropic than 
the following strain of discontent, extracted by £us- 
tathius ! — 

*' Suppose some God should say,"—' Die when thou vsiM^ 

Mortal, expect anotlter life on earth ; 

And for that life make choice of all creation 

What thou wilt he ; dog, sheep, goat, man, or horse y 

For live again thou must ; it is thy fate : 

Chuse only in what form ; there thou art free-^* 

* So help me, Crato, I would fairly answer — 

Let me be all things, any thing but man! — 

He only of all creatures feels aiBiction : 

The generous horse is valued for his worthy 

And dojr by merit is preferr'd to dog ; 

The warrior cock is pampered for his courage. 

And awes the baser brood — But what is manr 

Truth, virtue, valour, how do they avail hioi? 

C C ) 



And ID their BsUnre* •rorttn- dm aiM. 


L»ok aljaaan !— • w 




And (odi in tratb be it 


Yet tkne bit loSciipei 


.>MCMlii_li. 


Far 111 tb>l Nxbire e>T« lii> be Mi*!.. 


Whibt wt, bc*i<h.iin 


liCC«MI7i&,- 


H>ke oandm torro- 


■ orMVOnbntlfa 
■id-fcr tkinaiH 


Ifamuifiieae,we^ 



A (trcain, ■ rapoor thrmi n into lenof^ 
And let dte n^t-owl boat we melt widifai 
AnxKtttt, opndoni, lawn, nmbida^ 



The reader will obferre that these ue t 
of a general diign8tagaiiutiDaDkiDd,aiid< 
tent with the common lot of human lib: 
they can clau with the hamoarornoothi 
ter but that of an absolnle misanthrope, 
Timon : for general inrcctive differs wii 
that, which it pointed against any particnl 
fully, and in fact can hardly be considered 
wilhin the proTincc of comcdf in any cas 
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poet's appetite for satire, we may console ourselves 
in the comparison of our own time with his, pro- 
vided the stage is to be regarded as a faithful mirror 
in both instances. It is not however improbable^ 
but the writers of the New Comedy might fall with 
more severity upon general vices, to revenge thcm« 
selves for the restrictions they were subjected to 
with respect to personalities : add to this, that as far 
as the early Christian writers were concerned in se- 
lecting these passages, it may well be supposed they 
would naturally take the most moral and senten« 
tious from amongst the comedies they quoted^ and 
such as afforded grave and useful remarks upon life^ 
harmonizing with their own doctrines and instruc- 
tions. More especially, it is to be supposed^ that 
they would eagerly catch at any of those passages, 
which exhibit purer and more worthy notions of the 
being and providence of God, than the vulgar herd 
of Heathens were known to entertain : of this cast 
is the following contemptuous ridicule .upon the Pa* 
gan ceremony of lustration : 

If your complaints were serious, 'twould be well 
You sought a serious cure, but for weak minds 
Weak med'cines may snffice — Go, call around you 
Tlie women with their purifying water ; 
Drug it witli salt and lentils, and tiien take 
A treble sprinkling from the holy mess i 
Now search your heart ; if that reproach you not. 
Then and then only you are truly pure. 

EX FAMULO MATRIS IDELG. 

I am sorry to remark, that amongst all the fragments 
of this poet not one has been preserved, that is 
stampt with even the slightest commendation of the 
fair sc^y on the contrary I find abundance of invec. 
tivc, chiefly against marriage and married womeby 
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oflcn toaroc and always biltcr: I may venture to 
lay, ir th»rc was a single woman in all Athens, who 
mcrilcd one good word, it is one more than (be 
■tricteBt srrutiny can discover in bis remainti 
Mark how he rails ! — 



If snrb the 18X, was not the sentence j List, 
lliHt rivctted Promethens ta hii rock f — 
— Wliy, Ibrwiiat crime? — A spatk, a little nparit; 
But, oil ye Gods ! Iiaw JnliBite the mischief— 
Thai little rpatk gave being to a woman. 
And k't in a rem race of pUqoes to curee lu. 
Where i) the man lliat wcib; sliew aoe the n 
Voe lo his lot I^IosatJahlc deaircB, 
Htaiiuplial bed detil'd, poisonings and ptoa 
And maladien ontold — these are tlie trnits 
Of marriage, these the blessings of a wil& 



»tcfei 



The poet, who can thu« lend his wit to libel tb 
greatest blessing of life, may well be ingcniout ia 
depreciating life itself — 

The lot of nil most fortunate ia his, 

WIm having ataiiljust longenoagh OBeartk 

To feaxt hu sight with this lair face of natore. 

Son, iea,and clouds, and Heaven'* t»igfatstaii7im, 

Drops without pain into an earlj grave. 

For wljat is life, theloageat lifeofman. 

But the same scene repeated o'er and o'er? 

A few more ling'ring <Mys to be coDsnra'd 

In throngsand crowds, witlisharpers,knaT«aandtliieTOj 

From snch the speediest riddance is the beat. 

Having given some passagei from this poet, wlten 
he speaks in the character of a mtsanthropist, it ii 
but justice to exhibit him as a moralist : if the foU 
lowing fragments suggests no new ideas upon the 
subject of Envff, it will at least serve (o cooTiace ■* 
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that mankind in all ages have thought alike upon 
that despicable passion— 

Thou secmst to roe, young man, not to perceive 
That every thing contains within itself 
The seeds and sources of its own corruption : 
The cankering rust corrodes the brightest steel : 
The moth frets out.your garment, and the worm 
Eats its slow way into the solid oak ; 
But Envy, of all evil things the worst, 
The same to-day, to-morrow, and for ever. 
Saps and consumes the heart in which it larks. 

In the fragment next ensuing an old man is reproved 
for the vice of covetousness ; there is a delicacy in 
the manner of it, that well becomes both the age 
and condition of the speaker, for he is a youth and 
son to the character whom he addresses: this frag, 
ment is extracted from the comedy entitled Dysco. 
lus (the Churl) which Plautus is said to have trans- 
lated and performed under its original title : but of 
this only a few fragments remain in our volume of 
that poet ; probably the father herein addressed is 
the person vpho gives the name to the comedy — 

Weak is the vanity that boasts of riches. 

For they are fleeting things ; were they not such^ 

Could they be your's to aU succeeding time, 

'Twcre wise to let none share in the possessioOy 

But if whate*er you have is held of fortune 

And not of right inherent, why, my father, 

Why with such niggard jealousy engross 

What the next hour may ravish from your grasp. 

And cast into some wortliless favourite's lap ? 

Snatch then the swift occasion while 'tis your's ; 

Put tliis unstable boon to noble uses ; 

Foster the wants of men, impart your wealth. 

And purchase. friends ; 'twill oe more lasting treasure. 

And) when misfortune comes, your best resouroe. 
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There is another fragment of a more comic eort, 
which is a rciitjue uf The Minsrrel, pointed t-ttht 
•anio vice— 

Ne'er mm me, Plian'm^ but I tbon^t till now, 
Tlint you rich fellowB hail the ksack atarriiiof 
A gnad sound nap, that hrld jinu Ibr ttie nigLl ; H 
AhI nut like luiHiDr roj^es, wbolosaaitil turn, H 
figliin;, Ahmtl aiid gmiDblini; at onr dam; ^ 

Milt now 1 find iu ^le of all your money, 
Y(ii> Kal ou better Ihao jont ueedj nei^boun, 
Anfl (arrow is Uie cammaii lot of all. 

\Vc are indebted (a Plutarch for & verj respectable 
friijtmciit ot his favourite poet ; he quotes it for the 
condolatory adriec it coDtaius, and addresses it ta 
Apullonids ; 1 give it to my readers as one of tha 
Hunt Taliiablc specimens of its author. 

If yon, O TropbimiiH, and yon alone 

Ol all VDiir mother's sona have Nature's charter 

For privilege ofpleaeiirei uncunlrnul'il, 

Widi lull exemptioa from tbe strokes ul' Forttmr, 

And tlial Bonie gnd halh ratliied tbe ^aiit. 

You then witli cause may vent your loud reproar^ 

For be hath broke your charter and twtray'd joa; 

But ifyou lite and breathe tbe common air 

On the same temii *i wa do, tben I tell you. 

And tell it in the tnij{ic poet'n words — 

Of yotr iMtiJoMpAjr yea mnke na me. 

If ytugiff place toacciiadal erili — 
llie uini at* wbii-b p1iiIiiM|)hy is lliis — 
\iia Hre a niati. and tliercfuiu l-'ortune's ^purl, 
'iiui tamr rm^H'H Aud t^ uexl alja^'ii ; 
Y*H arc a man, and, tbo' by Nature weak. 
By nature arrDgant. cUmbing to heigbta 
Tliat mock your reach and crmh yon iu the &11: 
Nor wai the blessii^ you have lost the best 
Of all lile'i blesainn, nor is your misftirtnDe 
Hw woratofitsafflkdoDSi therefore, Troiibimi^ 
Make il not such by overatraio'd complaiDts, 
Jlut Id your disappointment suit your sorrow. 
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The lines in Italics quoted from Shakspeare's Julius 
Caesar^ not only correspond with the exact meaning 
(>f the original, but are also apposite as a quotation 
Trom a tragic poet, Menander himself haring applied 
Ibo words of some one of the writers of tragedy^ 
probably Euripides. 

Amongst the smaller fragments there are sereral 
pod apothegms, some brief moral maxims well ex- 
pressed, and though not many of those witty points, 
nrhich are so frequent in Aristophanes, yet there are 
(omc specimens of the vis comica, which have a rcry 
Dgenious turn of words in their own tongue; but 
generally such passages elude translation. — ^Thit 
{uaiat confession from the mouth of an old miser is 
if that sort. — ^ I own I am rich, abominably rich ; 
ill the world accuses me of being a very warm old 
eilow, but not a soul alive can slander me so far 
ts to say I am a happy one.' — The following scrap 
Nice belonged to the Thrasyleon ; 

Yon say not always wisely, Know thyself ! 
Know others, oft times is the better maxim. 

\ strong moral troth told with epigrammatic neat« 
ess strikes me in this pointed remark — 

Of all bad things, with which mankind are curst^ 
Their own bad tempers surely are the worst. 

could not pass orer a short but touching apes, 
ophc quoted from the comedy of The Olynthian — 

What pity 'tis, when happy Nature reurs 

A uoble pile, that Fortune shou'd o'ertlirow it f 

shall conclude with a fragment of the declamatory 
rrt, not as offering any novelty cither in the senti* 
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H aent or expression, but simply for (he sakeof con- 

I 



tnutiDg it with other spedmciis — 

n voald know of what frail stuff you're tnadr, 
B the tumtu of the illustrious Dsad ; 
TliFrc Rtl tlte bones of Kings, there Tyraute rot ; 
There sleep the Bidi, the Noble, and the Wist:; 
"Dicie Pride, Ambition, Beauty's tairestfam 
All dust alike, conipoDod one coDuuon mass : 
KeAcct on iLeae, aud in them see yonrwJt 

I now take leave of Menandcr, the most renonned 
of the writers of the latter cotnedj, and if my 
readers shall remark, that these fragments of a poet 
(O eminent in his lime, offer nothing which has not 
been said over and over again hy poets of ourovn, 
I hope it will serve to strengthen their confictiaO) 
ttai frcqucolly there shall be a coincidenre ofsenti- 
ment and aipression between bath ors without com- 
mnnication ; for it will hardly be supposed that pla- 
giarisms have been comrai tied upon these fragments, 
and much less upon others of more obscurity, whicb 
I hare in former papers introduced into our lan- 
guage. 

In short I should be happy, if any thing I hate 
now done, or may hereafter do, shall serve to miti. 
gate the zeal of critics for detecting their contempo- 
raries in pretended pilferings and misdemeanours, 
ivhere the teller of the law may perhaps appear 
against them, butthe «pi'r/tof it, if interpreted with 
candour, condemns them not. I would call opon 
them, as Terence did upon his audience, to reflect 
that men in all ages will think aud speak Oilike — 

Nullum est jam didtim, quod nun dictam iSt privf .■ 
Qiuo-e aqiunn eai vot cagmitciTt lUgut ignoicere, 
Quavcttra/aiUilarviitn/iKiiiiU nmL 
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NUMBER CLI. 

HabetU tamen et alii qttoque comici, si eum venia legantWy qua-' 
damy qu<E possis decerpere, et prcscipiu Philemon ; quiy vi 
pravis sui temporis judiciis Menandro 8(Bp€pr«elatu8e8tyii0 
consensu tamen omniiun meruit esse secundus, 

QUINTIL. LIB. X. 

There is not amongst all the Greek dramatic poets 
a more amiable character than Philemon : he was a 
Syracusan by Suidas's account, but Strabo says 
he was born in Solae, a city of Cilicia : he was some 
years older than Menander, and no unworthy rival 
of that poet, though more frequently successful in 
his competitions with him than the critics in general 
seem to think he deserved to be : of this we can 
form little or no judgment ; they who had access to 
the works of both authors, had the best materials to 
decide upon. Apuleius however speaks rather doubt- 
ingly in the comparison, for he says of Philemon 
that he was fortasse impar ; to which he subjoins, 
that ^ though his frequent triumphs over Menander 
are not reputable to insist upon, yet there are to be 
found in him many witty strokes, plots ingeniously 
disposed, discoveries strikingly brought to lights 
characters well adapted to their parts, sentiments 
that accord with human life : — Joca non infra soccum^ 
seria non usque cothumum^ viz. ' Jests that do not 
degrade the sock, gravity that does not intrencli 
upon the buskin.' 

Philemon lived to the extraordinary age of one 
hundred and one years, in which time he composed 
Binety comedies ; a competent collection It must b0 

yOL, XL,/ D D 
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■MHi, Om^ lot to be enmpmni ta Ok bik of 
HcHMiifer^ liradMctMNM, «h« be boU Ibe line wrale 
nara m ■■■bw , asd witk a mpidiij, for wlack «c 
!■•« Ua own wmd, * far wWa I lute once dctcr- 
^ocd spon tlw plot, nyi ke, I coaiider the woA 
M finttlwd.' Titc loii;(e*ilT o( Philemon wh the 
rcMit of gmt tRBpcTwice and a pUctd frame «f 
mmI : fni|^ to » decree tb»t mbj^eled hhn to tJu 
dnrite of afaricr. be ne*er acakMKd ht< facnltiei 
and cuaititalmn bf csrci#, and as fae fantnMd np 
all bn wbbes in ooe rational aad moderate pf-litieo 
to Heaten, whicb tbrowt a mvtt faroontble lietit 
apon bi!i character, it if with pleasare 1 re<:onl it. 
* I pray for health in the &nt place ; in the aext (ot 
SDCCess in mj ondcr takings ; ibirdlj', for a cbeerfn) 
heart ; and lastly, (o be oat of debt to all mankind-' 
This temperate petitiuo leems (o haie been grained 
in all particulars, he nas btesW with a long and 
faeattbfiil life; he was siiccesiful in his nnderlakiriKi 
to a degree, which posteritj ceems to tkink abore 
his merits, and he triamphol oier all bis competi- 
tors, more perhaps throngb the snarity of his maa- 
Den than from any actual so periority of his talents: 
that be was of a gay and happy spirit there is eTery 
reason to belicre, and his cecoDomy secared to bin 
that independent cnmpeteocy, which pot him in pos. 
icssioD of fhc final object of his wishes. As he lived 
in constant serenity of mind, so he died without 
paia of body ; for having called together a nomber 
of his friends to the reading of a play, which he had 
newly linbhed, and sitting, as was the costtMn in 
that serene climate, under the open canopy of Hea- 
ven, an nnforeseen fall of rain broke up the com- 
pany just when the old man had got into bis third 
act in the rery warmest interests of bis fable : his 
^feBMn^ disappointed by thii nnlnckj check (o thaic 
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eDtertainment, interceded with him for the remain, 
der on the day following, to which he readily as- 
sented ; and a great company being then assembled^ 
whom the fame of the rehearsal had brought toge- 
ther, they sate a considerable time in eager expecta* 
tion of the poet, till wearied out with waiting, and 
unable to account for his impunctuality, some of his 
intimates were dispatched in quest of him, who, 
having entered his house and made their way to hh 
chamber, found the old man dead on his couch, in 
his usual meditating posture^^ his features placid and 
composed, and with every symptom that indicated 
a death without pain or struggle. 

This is Apuleius's account, but (Elian embellished 
the story with a vision, in which he pretends that 
nine fair damsels appeared to Philemon, and upoa 
his accosting them as they were going out of the 
door, demanding why they would leave him, ihof 
told him it was because it was not permitted to man 
to hold converse with the Immortals : upon waking 
from this trance or vision, Philemon related it to his 
page, and then getting up, returned to his studies, 
and put the last hand to the comedy he was em- 
ployed upon : ^ That done,' says (Elian, < he 
stretched himself on his couch and quietly expired.' 
From this silly anecdot* he draws an inference, 
which without his help the world had probably dis- 
covered, viz. ^ That Philemon truly was in favour 
with the Muses.' 

Valerius Maximus varies from botii tliese authors 
in his acc6unt of the death of this aged poet ; he 
tells us Philemon was suffocated by a sudden fit of 
laughter upon seeing an ass, who had found his way 
into the house, devour a plate of figs, which his page 
had provided for him ; that he called out to the boy 
to drive away the ass^ but when this order was not 
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Mccafod, before the animal had emptied the pUU, 
lie bwlo hit) pdge pour out a goblet of wine and pre- 
Bont it to (hi; plunderer to complete his eDlerUin- 
IDiTDt; tickled with the pleasantry of this conceit, 
■uti nu ]i'H4 wilh the grulesijiie attitude aod adien- 
luro of (he animal, Phitcmon was seized wilh a fit 
of laiiKhiiitCt anil in that tit expired. 

ThH fruffmentij of Philemon are in general of a 
■entiiriuniiil, tender cast, and though they enforc* 
Miind and fitridt morality, yet no one in&tancc oc- 
curs of that gloomy misanthropy, that harsh and 
dogmatising spirit, which too often marks the 
naxims of hif more illusttioua rival : the followiiig 
ippcinien will illustrate what I assert — Itiscleu 
ttat our poet has j^chylus in his eye. 

All arc notjoitibecanse they do no wrong, 
Bnt he who will not wrong me when lie may. 
He u the truly Just. I praiie not them, 
Wlin ill their petty dealings pilfer not ; 
But him yihoie cunscicnre spums a acertt traud, 
Wlien lie miolit plunder and defy empriJie ; 
His be the praise, wliu loo king dunn with Bcam 
On the fdlae judgment oftlic partial herd. 
Consult! hii own clrar lieart, 'and Iraldly daiei 
To be, not to bn thought, an boneat Van. 

I flatter myself the reader will be pleased vi(b tb* 
following animated apostrophe, which is a fragment 
of The Ignifer — 

Now by the Godi, it is not in the power 
Of painting or of scuiptore to expren 
Aafht so divine as the fair form of Truth t 
The (creatures of their art may catch the ey^ 
But her sweet nature captlTatei the soul, 

Ul next produce a passage from The Pyrrhtu, 
nt breathes so soft and placid a spirit, and so 
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perfectly harmonizes with the amiable character of 
the poet I am reTiewing, that it is with pleasure I 
present it to my readers — 

Philosophers consume much time and pains. 
To seek the Sovereiini Good, nor is there one. 
Who. yet hath struck upon it : Virtue some, 
And Prudence some contend for, whilst the knot 
Grows harder by their struggle to untie it. 
I, a mere clown, in turning up the soil 
Have dug the secret forth--All-gracious Jove ! 
Tis Peace, most lovely and of all beloved ; 
Peace is the bounteous Goddess, who bestows 
Weddings and holidays and joyous feasts. 
Relations, friends, health, plenty, social comforts 
And pleasures which alone make liie a blessing. 

Stobxus has prescrred a fragment of The Ephebus, 
which is of a mild and plaintive character ; though it 
speaks the language of the deepest sorrow, it speaks 
at the same time the language of humanity ; ther9 
is no turbulence^ no inyective : it is calculated to 
more our pity, not excite our horror.— > 

'TIS not on them alone, who tempt the sea, 

That the storm breaks, it whelms e'en us, O Laches^ 

Whether we pace tlie open colonnade. 

Or to the inmost shelter of our house 

Shrink from its rage. The sailor for a day, 

A night perhaps, is bandied up and down, 

And then anon reposes, when the wind 

Veers to the wish'd-for point, and wafts him home : 

But I know no repose ; not one day only, 

But every day to the last hour of life 

Deeper and deeper I am plung'd in woe. 

In all the remains of this engaging author there 
seems a characteristic gentleness of manners ; where 
he gives advice, it is recommended rathtr than im- 
posed ; his reproofs are softened with such an air 

D D 3 




Y>v aakas kud wMfd iMlj gn^ a 4Mdc 



Man; of hjs maziBS aod nmaiks arc oeallj ei- 
prnscd aod ingeamul; coaceiTed ; Aej kaTC all a 
linctnre of pleataair;, wUd, witbont iiapurii^ 
the moialilj or good iense tbej ctMirej, t^es off 
the f loom and tokmiu^, wbick tke hmw thoMf htf, 
Dthcrwise expreHed, pight liaT& 

Tw worifa of DUBUnic ire t«« ward* loo BBcb; 
While TolnDB of good sose wiD new In. 
Wb timlbtadrstiflmahMtkH u m ^ a wU l 
Vfaoeret Iho^thc wralc «m faw taa mmAi 
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Again — 

If what Mre have we use not, and stiU covet 
AVhat we have not, we are cajord by fortune 
Of present bliss, of future by ourselves. 



Stillvto be rich is still to be unhappy ; 
Still to be envied, hated and abus'd ; 
Still to commence new law suits, new vexations : 
Still to be carki^l, still to be collecting, 
Only to make your fimeral a feast, 
And hoard up riches for a thriftless heir : 
Let me be light in purse and light in heart ; 
Give me smtdl means, but give content withal, 
Only preserve me from the law, kind Gods, 
And I will thank you for my ppverty. 



Extremes of fortmie are tme Wisdom's test, 
And he*s of men moat wise, who bean them best. 
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The poet Diphilus was a native of Sinopc, a dij 
of I'oiitiis, and conlcmporary with Kicnandcr. 
Clemens Aleiandrlnua applauds him for his comii; 
wit and humour ; Eusebius sajs the same, and adds 
a further encomium in respeflof thosontentiousand 
moral character of his drama. The poet Flaulus 
speaks of him in his prologue to The Caslna, and 
acknowledges the esrcllcnce of the original upon 
which he had formed Ms comedj. He died at 
Smyrna, a city of Ionia, and was author of one 
hundred comedicii, of which ne ha«c a list of two- 
and-thirty titles, and no inconsiderable collection 
of fragments ; out of these I have selected the fol- 
lowing example — ■ 

We have a notable good law at Corintll, 
Wbere, if an idle fetlo» ouU'ude reason, 
I'eaatiiig and JuoLellin;; at furious cost. 
The BDiupttiary proctor calls upon bim 
And thus begins to sitl bim. — You live well, 
Bnt have you well to livr ? You EquBDdcr IVedj, 
Have you the wherewithal ^ Have you the fund 
For these aul-^in^? If you have, go on ! 
If you have not, we'll atop you in good time 
Bdbre you outrun honesty ; for he, 
Who lives we know not how, mnst live by plDodei? 
Either he picks a purse, or robs a hoose. 
Or is accomplice with some knavish gang, 
Or tiinists him&eif m ctowAk to ^la^ tti Ufomier, 
And put hit per^ui'd aivienc^ viu^'&\ 
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This a well-ordcrM city will not safier : 
Such vermin we e.xpel. — AM fyou do toisely : 
But what is this to me? — Why, this it is: 
Here we behold you every day at work, 
Living forsooth ! not as ydur neighbours live. 
But richly, royally, ye gods ! — Why, man 
We cannot get a tish for love or money, 
You swallow the whole produce of tlie sea : 
You've driven oir citizens to browze on cabbage: 
A sprig of parsley sets them all a-fighting. 
As at the Isthmian games : if hare, or partridge. 
Or but a simple thrush comes to the market. 
Quick, at a word you snap him: By the gods! 
Hunt Athens through, you shall not find a feather 
But in your kitchen ; and for wine, 'tis gold— 
Not to be gorchas'd — ^We may drink the ditches. 



Apollodorns Gelous, in the same period with the 
)oets abovementioned, was a writer high in fame, 
.nd author of many comedies, of all which the 
itles of eight only and some few fragments now re- 
aain : it is generally understood that the Phormio 
nd Hecyra of Terence are copied from this poet. 
Tery little has been preserved from the wreck of 
his author's writings that can tempt me to a trans- 
ition ; a few short specimens however, according 
custom, are submitted — 



How sweet were life, how placid and serene. 
Were others bat as g«ntle as ourselves : 
But if we must consort with apes and monkies. 
We must b« brutes like them— O life of sorrow! 



What do yon tmst to, Father ? To jrour money ? 
Fortnne indeed to those who have it not 
Will sometimes give it: but 'tis done in malice. 
Merely that she may take it back again. 
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AlhcnKus has rescued a litllc stroke of railleryi 
wkicb is ludicrous enough — 

Clu tol make &<l Jfonr gates with ban anil boIU; 

Rul ucvcr chamber door wassliut ee cloie. 

Bui cats anil cuckolil-jnnkere wou'd creep thro' it. 

The following has some point in it, but comes ill 
Into translation, or, more properly speaking, is ill 
trans la tell — 

Youlli and old ase have Ihdr teapective hnmOBtf ; 
And SOD by [iiivilege can say to father. 
Were you not once as ynung as I am non i 
Not M the fatiici' ; he connut demand. 
Were you nut once oi old m I am now I 

There is somctliini! pleasing in the following oa. 
tursl description of a friendly welcome — 

There it a certain hoB^table air 
In afiicnds honse. tbat tella me lam welcome: 
The porter opena to me with asmiie ; 
The yard do; wags his tail, the serrant raiu, 
Beata up the cusliion, spreads the coach, and sayl— 
Sit dowB, good Sir ! e'er 1 can aay Tm weaiy. 



Philippidas, the son of Philocles, was another of 
this ilinstrious band of contemporary and cival au- 
thors: his extreme sensibility was the cause of fail 
death, for the sudden transport, occasioned by the 
unexpected success of one of his comedies, put a pe- 
riod to his life ; the poet however was at this time 
Tery aged. Donatus informs us that Philippidas 
was in the highest favour with Lysimachus, to 
whom he recummended himself not by the common 
modes of flattery, bat by his aouable and Tirtuoni 
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qualities ; the interest h% had with Lysimachus, h« 
ever employed to the most honourable purposes, 
and thereby disposed him to confer many great and 
useful favours upon the people of Athens : so highly 
did his princely patron esteem this venerable man, 
that whenever he set out upon any expedition, and 
chanced upon Philippidas in his way, he accounted 
it as the happiest prognostic of good fortune. — 
< What is there,' said Lysimachus to him upon a 
certain occasion, ^ which Philippidas would wish 
J should impart to him ?' — ^ Any thing,' replied 
the poetj ' but your secrets.' 



Posidippus, with whom I shall conclude, was a 
Macedonian, born at Cassandria, and the son of 
Cyniscus. Abundant testimonies are to be found in 
the old grammarians of the celebrity of this poet ; 
few fragments of his comedies have descended to 
us, and the titles only of twelve. He may be reck- 
oned the last of the comic poets, as it was not till 
three years after the death of Menander that he be« 
gan to write for the Athenian stage, and posterior 
to him I know of no author, who has bequeathed 
even his name to posterity : Here then concludes the 
iiistory of the Greek stage, below this period it is in 
vain to search for genius worth recording ; Grecian 
literature and Grecian liberty expired together ; a 
succession ofsophists,paedagogues and grammarians 
filled the posts of those illustrious wits, whose spirit 
fostered by freedom, soared to such heights as left 
the Roman poets little else except the secondary 
fame of imitation. 



I have now fulfilled what I may be allowed to 
:all my literary engagements ; in the crturse of 
which I have expended no small pains and atten- 
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0att la dragging from obscurity relicks buried ll 
the rubbith of the darker a^es, when the wfaote 
irorid iccmed to conspire against Cenins ; whea 
I^aratn; bad degenerated into sopbism, and religion 
was made a tbcme of metaphysical subtilly, ^erring, 
a» it ihould seem, no other purpose but to pitzzle 
and cuafoond, to inHame the passions and to per- 
plex the bead. Then it was, the fathers of (be 
chnrcb, in whose hands these authors were, held it 
■ point of conscience to destroy the idols of lie 
stage, as they had already destroyed the idols of 
the (cmpic, and to bury heathen wit io the Mine 
gntTc Hiih hvaihen superstition: their pocis and 
dieir gods were tn be esteminaled alike. To Ihe 
more entighlcned taste, or rather perhaps to the 
Incky partiatily, of Chrjsostom alone wc owe Ibe 
preservation of Aristophanes. Conlinoally engaged 
in argumentattTc and controversial writings, thprr; 
were some, who occasionally condescrndcd lo 
qtiole a passage, as it ferTcd rheir purpose, from 
these proscribed comedies, either to help OQt their 
wits or illndrale their meaning ; and Iheae scrsps 
and splinters being swept together by some few pa. 
tient colleftors, who had charity enongfa to work 
upon the wreck, posterity bath been put into po»- 
sessioi) of these gleanings of the comic stage of 
Alheni, in addition to themore entire and inesttma- 
ble remains of Arittophanes. It has been my task 
(and I believe it is the first of the Sort attempted in 
our language) to arail myself of these friendly guides 
for making something like a regular detail of the 
names, characters and productions of those lost, 
but once illustrious poets, and to give to the public 
such as 1 conceive to be the best of their fragments 
in an English translation. This part, of my general 
undertaking being heavier than all the rest to ny> 
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self, I was much afraid it would have prored so to 
my readers also ; but their candid reception of theso 
papers iu particular, and the encouraging voice of 
my profest reviewers, have banished that anxiety 
from my mind, and enabled me to proceed with 
cheerfulness to the end. 

There is one part howerer of these papers, in 
which I conceive i haye been misunderstood as hav« 
ing carried my attack against the moral dodtrines 
of Socrates, and of this I am interested to exculpate 
myself ; my subje6t led me to refer to certain anec- 
dotes unfavourable to his private character, but I 
studiously marked those passages by observing that 
there was no design to glance at his moral doctrines, 
and at the same time quoted the authorities upon 
which those anecdotes rest ; when any scholar will 
convince me that these were futile and malicious 
talcs, 1 will retract all credit in them and thank 
him for the conviction : as for the purity of So- 
crates's doctrines I never attempted to impeach it; 
of the purity of his chara6ter I must continue to 
think there is much cause to doubt. The learned 
Bishop Sherlock, in his fourth discourse, may be 
referred to upon this subject: he there says, ^ that 
the corrupt example of Socrates was a dead weight 
upon the purity of his doctrine, and tended to per- 
petuate superstition in the world.' — Though I am 
aware that the corrupt example here alluded to re- 
spects his religious practice, yet, surely, if tho 
preacher of Christianity was interested to shew the 
corrupt example of Socrates in this light, the friend 
of Christianity may be allowed to represent it in 
another point of view, and by fair authorities to ex- 
hibit what the heathens themselves have reported 
of this famous philosopher, who^« telqx'^ ^^t^ 
is by some taken merely \l^oix XrofiX^ ^51 ^'^w^ 

rOL. XL. X Ifc 



"•^aifM^ cxtoDed to (he skia for the ukc 
of appo w t chuKteT to rSaracier, &nd b; an 
aadHia^ CMMfMriKNi «it& Christ ilifpara^ng ittt 
DMaitjr of Uw World's Redeeoier. I shuoM ei. 
peel tbn. Ikal as Eu- as tntfa ud good sulboniiei 
wamnt, I un as fre« to discmu the prirate ticei 
and imp«rities of Socxilcs, » tJiose of Mahamet, 
whidk tKe lean»ed prdAte aboTementioncdmostela. 
qaratlj dbplays in kis panllel b«tvceii CbiiH and 
Ifc4t Inpostor : tb« Deist will perhaps be mndi in. 
t(mt«d to nppott his faronritc philosopher, ind 
'■ill care Uttle lor th« prophet : the modem PJato- 
flbt, who it iDgenieus to erect a new systeni of na. 
torn) relipon out of the rkias of heathen idolatry, 
vaf be i«aloDs to defcDd the foander of hi« faitb, 
and bis anger I must sobniit to incur ; bnt it is Dot 
qnitc so easy to bear rhe reproof of friends, from 
whom I hare not deserycd it, and in whose scrfire 
I bare drawn that anger upon tnjself. 

As for my defence of Aristophanes against ftic 
groundless charge of baring taken bribes from the 
enemies of Socrates, to attack him for the par^ose 
of paring the way to hb public trial, that I obwrre 
hath been on all hands admitted ; for in troA the 
farts and dates on which it turns, cannot be con- 
tested; they are decisire for his exculpation. 

Easy as it has been to clear Aristophanes from tba 
charge of conspiring against the life of Socntes, he 
would be a hardy adrocate, who should attempt to 
defend his personal attack npon that philosopher in 
his comedy of The Clonds. The ontcry lias been 
kept np for so many ages, that now to combat it 
would be a task indeed ; there are so many, who 
Join in it, with oat haiing examined into the morita 
of the case, that an ap^esWa && ^nc^use of tba 
*tagc in thoM t\inwj,«Wt««VwiX»'toM»«6i^-*^ 
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self, would affect so few amongst the many, who 
pretend to pronounce upon the offence, thatth^ 
man, who undertook to soften general prejudices^ 
must undertake to translate The Clouds ; and to 
transfuse the original spirit of such a composition 
into a modern language would be no easy work. 



TH£ END. 



Wright, PriDter^ St John's SquarOi 
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